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PEEFACE 

Latin  Prose  Composition  has  been  cultivated  in  two 
different  ways.  One  method,  prevalent  rather  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  than  in  this,  is  to  treat 
it  merely  as  a  means  of  enforcing  an  exact  knowledge 
of  syntactical  rules,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin  study. 
For  Vocabulary,  the  learner  who  meets  with  the  word 
'prejudice,'  finds 2yraeiudicata  opinio  in  his  Dictionary 
or  Phrase-book,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  devise  any- 
thing else.  In  this  country,  Latin  Composition  has 
often  meant  much  more  than  that.  It  has  been  a  more 
subtle  exercise.  Literary  qualities  have  been  aimed 
at,  not  more  grammatical  accuracy.  And  if  Composi- 
tion is  pursued  in  this  way,  it  involves  a  great  deal 
more;  it  frequently  involves  comparison  of  two  civili- 
sations, our  own  and  that  of  the  ancient  world,  so  that 
we  may  be  sure  we  are  not  saying  something  that 
would  be  unintelligible  or  grotesque  to  a  Roman  reader. 
Verse  Composition  has  this  great  merit  and  value  that, 
instead  of  merely  remembering  things  and  reproducing 
them  exactly,  as  he  is  constantly  doing,  the  pupil  for 
once  produces  something  of  his  own  that  has  an  artistic 
shape.      There  is  no  reason   why   Prose   Composition 
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should  not  have  a  similar  merit  or  attractiveness.  Cer- 
tainly much  of  the  prose-writing  of  the  Greeks  and 
E,omans  was  the  result  of  careful  and  conscious  art; 
the  more  it  was  so,  the  less  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to 
imitate  it ;  it  was  not  a  stream  of  words  in  any  order, 
but  the  best  words  in  the  most  effective  order ;  accurate 
thoughts  expressed  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  grace,  symmetry,  and  euphony. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  stimulate  interest  in 
Latin  Composition  in  the  second  of  these  senses.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that,  in  including  the  section 
headed  '  A  Survey  of  the  Resources  of  Expression/  I  am 
doing  what  I  have  deprecated  above — supplying  the 
learner  with  fixed  phrases  for  such  words  as  'prejudice' 
or  '  conceit '  or  '  philanthropy.'  This  may  or  may  not 
prove  to  be  a  well-founded  charge.  What  I  have 
aimed  at  doing  has  been  to  supply  mere  hints  for 
phrases,  suggestions  which  could  not  easily  be  adopted 
exactly  as  they  stand.  '  One  way  of  expressing  that 
idea  in  Latin  is  something  like  this :  you  may  find  that 
some  adaptation  of  it  will  suit  the  passage  with  which 
you  are  concerned.' 

The  principles  of  Latin  Syntax  have  been  so  often 
formulated  and  expounded  that  to  deal  with  them 
systematically  here  would  be  quite  superfluous.  The 
pupil  who  attempts  continuous  prose  of  any  difficulty 
has  of  necessity  been  trained  in  them,  and  already 
possesses   some   more   or   less   adequate    Textbook   of 
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Latin  Grammar.  When  I  deal  with  grammatical  points, 
in  Part  L,  it  is  either  because  I  have  found,  in  teach- 
ing composition,  that  error  regarding  them  is  rather 
frequent,  or  because,  from  this  point  of  view  of  Composi- 
tion, I  have  become  in  some  way  a  little  discontented 
with  the  current  ways  of  formulating  them. 

The  ICnglish  passages  are  arranged  roughly  in  order 
of  difficulty.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  exactly 
the  difficulty  of  a  passage.  In  the  later  sections  ('  Moral 
and  Philosophical,'  *  Literary  History '),  difficult  passages 
arc  naturally  more  numerous  than  in  the  early  sections. 
The  sections  'Historical'  and  'Oratorical'  include  a 
number  of  passages  which  are  certainly  easy  for  a  defi- 
nite reason ;  they  are  taken  from  Greek  authors,  and 
therefore,  though  they  may  contain  a  few  turns  of 
phrase  that  are  unlike  Latin,  they  do  not  contain  ideas 
foreign  to  ancient  thought. 

The  Notes  appended  to  the  tirst  ten  passages  are 
intended  to  indicate  to  the  pupil,  roughly  and  in 
outline,  how  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  English,  and  how 
to  apply  some  of  the  suggestions  given  in  Part  I. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  append  similar  notes 
to  other  passages,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
desirable.  Such  notes  deprive  the  pupil  of  scope  for 
showing  ingenuity,  and  the  teacher  of  an  opportunity 
for  making  explanations  of  his  own. 

The  passages  belonging  to  Roman,  Greek,  and 
English   History   have    been    placed   in   chronological 
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order,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  increase  the  interest 
of  them  for  pupils  who  may  happen  to  be  occupied  at 
the  time  with  the  history  of  England,  Greece,  or  Rome. 
So  they  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  But 
they  are  all  reasonably  easy  as  compared  with  later 
sections.  Some  easy  passages  will  also  be  found  at 
the  beginning:  of  the  section  headed  '  Stories  and 
Conversations.' 

Part  I.  was  read  in  proof  and  carefully  considered 
by  Mr.  James  Mill,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to 
make  a  large  number  of  statements  about  the  usages 
of  an  ancient  language;  I  feel  it  to  be  much  less 
hazardous  when  they  have  been  reviewed  by  a  teacher 
possessed  of  his  judgment  and  experience. 

W.  R.  H. 

Edinburgh,  September  1908 
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]?AUT     1 

INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  MODEL  OR  THE 
STANDARD  OF  LATINITY 

Two  different  aims  may  1)0  })iirsiiL'(l  in  Latin  Com- 
position, answcrini^^  to  the  two  views  of  it  ^vIlich  I  liave 
contrasted  in  the  Preface. 

We  may  aim  at  writing  the  normal  Latin  of  what  is 
agreed  to  be  the  best  age  of  Latin  Prose,  Hmiting  our- 
selves strictly  to  the  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  that 
period,  and  making  accuracy  in  these  matters  our  chief 
aim.  This  will  mean  conforming  to  the  usages  of 
Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sallust ;  we  shall  reproduce  with 
confidence  any  construction  that  is  common  to  all 
three.  But  Sallust  we  must  use  with  caution;  there 
are  in  him  things  that  must  be  regarded  as  eccen- 
tricities of  expression,  a  tendency  to  graecisms  (noted 
by  QuintiHan),  and  to  archaisms  derived  sometimes 
from  the  elder  Cato. 

But  we  may  also  contemplate  Latin  Composition  in 
a  somewhat  different  light,  as  a  literary  exercise.  This 
will  involve  extending  our  range  of  vision.  If  an 
English  passage  obviously  lends  itself  to  the  manner 
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of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus,  shall  we  not  be  justified  in 
trying  to  produce  a  colourable  imitation  of  the  style 
of  one  of  these  writers  ?  But  this  plan  may  be  carried 
too  far;  it  may  lead  to  excessive  refinements  in  imi- 
tative composition,  and  to  mere  tours  de  force.  Are 
we  to  attempt,  in  a  passage  on  Agriculture,  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  manner  of  the  elder  Cato,  or,  in  Verse,  to 
write  a  passage  in  the  manner  of  Ennius  ?  Such  things 
can  be  done.  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  write 
verse  in  the  manner  of  Lucretius.  But  for  ordinary 
purposes  we  must  exclude  what  can  safely  be  described 
as  immature — like  the  verse  of  Ennius — or  what  is 
undoubtedly  late  and  belongs  to  the  decline  or  trans- 
mutation of  the  classical  language. 

For  the  spelling  of  classical  texts,  it  is  now  more  or 
less  agreed  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  follow 
the  spelling  that  was  used  by  correct  and  careful 
writers  in  Quintilian's  day.  If,  in  composition,  we  are 
to  sanction  any  attempt  at  Tacitean  prose,  we  must 
brino'  our  limit  down  to  about  that  time :  and  thus  we 
might  perhaps  conclude  that  our  models  are  to  be 
looked  for  between,  say,  80  B.C.,  Cicero's  youth,  and 
100  A.D.  or  a  little  later. 

No  classical  association  has  as  yet  laid  down  any 
authoritative  rule.  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  vote  for 
some  such  limits  as  these.  But  whatever  our  limits 
are,  we  shall  not  escape  a  number  of  difficult  questions. 

In  Tacitus,  we  find  that  qiiamvis  and  quaviquam 
have  practically  and  to  a  large  extent  exchanged  con- 
structions. In  the  Ciceronian  age,  quainvis  must  be 
regarded  as  normally  followed  by  a  Subjunctive — it 
begins  to  take  an  Indicative  in  Augustan  poets — and 
quamquam  by  the  Indicative.     Can  this  inversion  be 
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sanctioned  for  composition,  unconditionally  ?  Must  we 
not  draw  a  distinction  within  our  period  of  sonic  180 
years,  giving  some  primacy  after  all  to  the  age  of 
Cicero  ?  The  condition  will  have  to  be  that  the 
manner  of  Tacitus  is  deliberately  reproduced  and  re- 
produced with  some  degree  of  success:  if  that  is  done, 
we  can  hardly  refuse  to  accept  a  qiuiuivls  with  the 
Indicative.  Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  future  par- 
ticiple. 'His  friends  are  like  summer  swallows,  who 
will  fly  away  when  the  days  grow  cold.'  May  we  write 
here  ad  ijvlina  frigora  aculatarl  or  arolatiirosl  Seneca 
would.  Cicero  probably  would  not;  fu( a ras  seems  to 
be  the  only  Future  Participle  tliat  ho  uses  in  any  such 
way.  Again,  presumably,  wo  can  claim  sanction  for 
avolaturi  only  if  we  give  to  the  whole  passage  some- 
thing of  the  concise  and  e[)igrannnatic  manner  of  the 
silver  age.  Sometimes  a  phrase  of  the  silver  age  is  so 
highly  convenient  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  adopt 
it  without  scruple,  e.y.  Seneca's  saUi  for  the  vegetable 
world  (§  U9). 

But  even  if  we  keep  to  the  Ciceronian  age,  or  resolve 
to  assign  to  it  a  marked  primacy,  we  shall  still  have 
problems  to  contemplate.  There  are  usages  which 
occur  only  in  a  limited  number  of  passages ;  construc- 
tions which  are  sometimes  set,  for  explanation,  in 
examination  papers  on  granunar. 

For  example,  Terence  (who  is  a  (jravU  aiictor  Lati- 
nitatis,  though  a  poet  and  outside  our  time-limits)  has 
the  construction 

novarum  (sc.  fabidaruni)  qui  spedandi  faciunt  copiam, 
and  it  is  found  also  in  classical  prose : 

exemphrum  eligendi  potestas. 

agrorum  suis  latronibus  condonandi  potestas. 
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It  is  neater  and  more  euphonious  than  the  gerundive 
would  be,  novarum  spectandarwni} 

To  take  a  second  example:  there  are  passages  in 
which  the  Second  Perfect  Indicative  occurs  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence.  Perieram,  nisi 
subvenisses  would  briefly  illustrate  the  construction. 
It  is  found  both  in  Prose  and  Verse,  notably  in  Horace's 
story  of  the  falling  tree,  me  truncus  illapsus  cerehro  \ 
sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum  \  dextra  levasset.  The 
construction  seems  to  have  quite  a  definite  use.  It 
belongs  to  cases  like  that  of  imminent  danger,  when 
something  all  but  happens  and  is  averted  only  at  the 
last  moment. 

Both  of  these  constructions  seem  really  quite  frequent 
enough  for  imitation.  The  composer  may  well  note 
and  use  them. 

Another  question,  sometimes  practically  important  in 
composition,  is  this : — To  what  extent  may  we  assume 
or  invent  a  word,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  evidence  for 
its  actual  occurrence  in  any  good  author  ?  Clearly  no 
great  license  of  this  kind  can  be  allowed.  It  is  a 
question  of  forms  or  inflections.  May  we  regard  verbal 
substantives  in  -tor,  -trix  as  virtually  parts  of  a  verb, 
and  form  them  if  we  have  need  of  them  ?  It  seems  a 
reasonable  claim.  Would  Cicero  have  hesitated  about 
creating  a  form  for  which  there  was  ample  analogy  ? 
It  is  true  that  he  introduces  cautiously,  and  with 
explanations,  heatitas,  heatitudo,  qualitas;  but  these 
are  rather  larger  innovations.  Again,  may  we  invent 
a  Diminutive,  if  one  does  not  exist  ?      May  we   say 

1  A  probable  explanation  of  the  construction  is  that  spectandi,  a 
verbal  substantive,  is  construed  as  spectationis  might  be  :  '  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sight  of  new  plays.' 
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leviusculus  for  'somewhat  trivial'  on  the  analogy  of 
duriusculus  ? 

Probably  the  answer  to  such  questions  should  be, 
that  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the 
passage.  In  a  humorous  letter,  or  even  in  a  humor- 
ous passage  of  a  speech,  we  could  do  what  it  would  be 
outrageous  to  do  in  a  serious  passage  of  formal  history. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Taste  and 
judgment  must  be  used  in  each  case  as  it  occurs. 

Given  such  taste  or  discretion,  it  is  possible  to  utilise 
many  passages  in  the  poets  for  Prose  Composition.  The 
poet  will  often  supply  a  good  idea  for  a  phrase,  and 
even  put  it  in  words  which  can  be  adapted  to  prose 
with  very  little  change.  Of  course  the  metrical  form 
must  disappear.  Thus  if  the  English  speaks  of  'our 
mental  vision  of  the  ideal  poet,'  we  may  recall  Juvenal's 
phrase : 

qucm  ncqneo  monstran;  et  stntio  tantuui ; 

our  prose  phrase  will  not  end  in  a  dactyl  and  spondee, 
but  perhaps  in  viondrdr^  nun  possum.  Similarly  Virgil 
may  afford  a  suggestion  for  *  benefactors  of  humanity ' 
in  the  line 

quique  sui  me  mares  alios  fecere  merendo^ 

and  many  of  Lucan's  epigrams  are  readily  transferable 
to  prose. 
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.       NOTES  ON  GRAMMAR 

Plural  Substantives  (without  a  singular). 

(1)  There  are  in  Latin  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
stantives which  have  no  singular  at  all,  like  excuhiae, 
exuviae,  angustiae  ;  and  others  which  have  no  singular 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  plural  is  used :  castra  (sing. 
castrum,  a  fort),  copiae,  troops  or  forces  (sing,  copiaj 
plenty). 

With  such  substantives  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordin- 
ary numerals  could  not  be  used:  duo  castra  would 
mean  two  forts.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  dis- 
tributives, hini,  quaterni,  etc.  (bini,  two  by  two,  in 
groups  of  two,  in  two  groups) ;  bina  castra  will  mean 
camp  —  camp-structure  or  camp-formation  —  in  two 
groups,  and  will  thus  give  the  meaning  'two  camps.' 
Observe  that  in  the  case  of  the  numbers  'one'  and 
'  three '  there  are  special  forms  for  this  purpose :  una 
castra,  trina  castra  (not  singula  and  terna). 

It  follows  equally,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  so  obvious, 
that  tot  cannot  be  used  with  such  substantives.  We 
must,  therefore,  say  tantae  copiae,  tantae  opes.  For  '  so 
many  camps '  it  will  be  safest  to  say  tot  in  locis  posita 
castra  or  tot  locis  iniposita  castra. 

Apposition— or  Internal  Accusative? 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  say  in  English  *he  took  the  city, 
a  splendid  achievement';   the  construction  is  a  con- 
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venient  one,  and  the  composer  may  have  to  use  it  in 
Latin,  cepit  Veios,  rem  praeclaram.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  say  what  the  construction  precisely  is,  and  current 
descriptions  of  it  are  open  to  objection.  The  accusative 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  the  preceding 
sentence;  but  *  apposition  '  as  a  grammatical  term  ought 
to  mean  that  one  case  accounts  for  another — but  a 
sentence  is  not  obviously  in  any  case,  certainly  not  in 
an  oblique  case.  Again,  it  is  said  to  be  in  apposition 
to  the  *  thought '  or  'idea'  of  the  preceding  sentence; 
but  thoughts  and  words  are  hardly  in  the  same  sphere 
of  existence,  and  a  granunatical  question  is  not  answered 
by  raising  a  more  diHicult  psychological  one.  If  we 
paraphrase  our  sentence  by  saying  expiujnarlt  Veios, 
expiujnationem  praeclaram,  we  seem  to  see  that  gram- 
matically the  accusative  should  be  classed  as  a  cognate 
or  internal  one.  Such  an  accusative  may  be  extended 
to  express  the  result  of  an  action  (Tac.  Aim.  i.  27: 
causam  dlscordiae  et  luitluin  ((rntoram — but  the  ex- 
tension, if  any,  is  slight,  for  the  actions  described  in 
the  sentence  are  a  causa  armorum).  Sallust  was  the 
first  to  use  the  construction  in  this  freer  way  (sedes 
occupavere,  mercedem  sceleruDi).  The  construction  is 
as  old  as  Homer  (Xvjpov  oXeOpov,  II.  xxiv.  73.5)  and  the 
extension  is  seen  in  'E\ip7]v  Krdi^cofiev,  yieveXeo)  Xvtttjv 

TTLKpdv, 

(3)  '  Apposition '  is  perhaps  a  rather  more  appropriate 
mode  of  explanation  when  the  sentence  is  passive,  and 
the  substantive  in  the  nominative.  Orator  institxiitur^ 
res  ardua  (Quint,  i.  i.  10,  cogitet  oratorem  institid,  rem 
arduam :  this  is  surely  not  a  case  of  the  accusative). 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  47,  magna  documenta  i iistidjil i>;  fortunae. 
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(4)  Accusative  and  nominative  alike  may  jprecede  the 
sentence  to  which  they  belong : 

Ace.  LiVY  I.  xiii.  3  :  monumentum  eius  pugnae  (a  record 
of  the  combat)  .  .  .  Curtium  lacum  appellarunt.^ 
Nom.    Tag.  Hist.  in.  3 1  :  extremum  malorum. 

gratia  prima  loci,  gemina  testudine  fumant 

balnea. — Stat.  Silv.  ii.  ii.  17. 

Correlatives,  and  other  words  which  cannot  stand 
alone  or  be  used  absolutely. 

(5)  Many  terms  for  kindred,  such  as  filius,  come 
under  this  head,  but  express  relationship  so  obviously 
that  no  misuse  or  misunderstanding  is  likely.  But  in 
some  cases  there  are  two  words,  one  a  correlative,  the 
other  not.  Thus  children  are  liheri  in  relation  to  their 
2')arentes ;  otherwise  pueri.  Similarly  coniux  and  uxor 
are  words  expressing  the  relationship  of  marriage. 
Mulier  or  femina  is  a  woman. 

uxores  liberosque  in  oppido  reliquerunt. 
(Observe  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  suos,  when 
the  husbands  and  fathers  are  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
or  clearly  in  view  in  the  context.) 

feminae  puerique  in  foribus  templorum  erant 
(the  women  and  children),  dominus  and  servus,  or 
puer,  are  also  correlatives:  puer  is  the  vocative,  not 
serve,  and  a  master  is  addressed  as  domine  or  ere  only 
by  his  own  slaves.  Similarly  libertus  implies  relation- 
ship to  a  patronus:  libertus  Caesaris,  libertus  "iiieus. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  of  a  man  '  he  is  a  libertus';  we 
must  say  'he  is  a  libertinus/  His  status  is  that  of  a 
freedman.     Patria  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind;  it  is 

1  So  in  Greek  also  : 

Kat  tQu8^  iki->/\ov  TovTo  fxlv  rii'^wS'  luiV 
weOdov,  \'.T.X.— Soph..  Oed.  Tyr.  603. 
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not  any  country,  but  the  country  of  the  speaker  or  of 
the  person  or  persons  spoken  of:  therefore,  as  a  rule,  no 
possessive  adjective  need  be  added ;  mea,  tua  would  be 
redundant,    patria  te  vocat,  'pcdriae  consulere  deheinus, 

(6)  In  normal  circumstances,  a  single  correlative 
term  suffices  to  express  a  relationship.  But  in  ab- 
normal cases,  as  when  a  bond  is  broken,  Latin  tended  to 
emphasise  this  by  expressing  both  sides  of  the  con- 
nection or  obligation.  Thus,  for  parricide  or  fratricide, 
we  may  say  jr)((^7T/>i  Jilius  or  fratrem  fniter  occidit. 
So  also  Roiiiam  Romanus  2^"odere  cuplehat  Civil  war 
would  be  in  prose  suinpta  a  civihus  contra  cives  anna, 
as  in  Lucan's  verse  it  is  pita  minaniia  j)^^^'^  (the  dis- 
tinctively Roman  weapon  on  J)()fh  sides). 

(7)  A  different  class  of  words  that  cannot  stand  alone 
are  adjectives  expressing  some  proficiency  or  aptitude 
or  inclination ;  gnarus  and  if/names  (e.g.  reruvi  huma- 
narum),  p)erUus  and  imperitus  (e.g.  rei  puhlicae,  rei 
bellicae);  idonetcs  (e.g.  agris  colendis).  Such  words 
are  never  really  absolute ;  sometimes  they  seem  to  be 
so,  and  have  an  adverbial  effect :  ignarus  hoc  fecit  (not 
knowing  what  he  was  doing),  like  invitus  hoc  fecit 
(reluctantly,  not  wishing  to  do  that).  Invitus  is  never 
used  except  in  this  adverbial  way 

Latin  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  Adjectives. 

(8)  Latin  is  more  clear  and  exact,  more  cautious  than 
English,  in  its  use  of  adjectives.  It  is  quite  reasonable 
to  speak  of  magna  or  fervida  eloquent  ia;  eloquent ia 
really  can  have  these  attributes.  But  if  we  find  in 
English  '  unscrupulous  eloquence,'  neither  iirava  elo- 
quentia  nor  facunda  pravitas  will  be  admissible  or 
really   intelligible.      '  The   unscrupulous   eloquence   of 
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Catiline  was  equal  to  the  occasion';  neqiie  iviprohitas 
Catilinam  nee  faeundia  defeeit.  A '  hendiadys '  is  often 
the  best  solution  in  such  a  case.  '  The  cautious  valour 
of  Sertorius,'  Sertorius,  cautus  vir  idem  et  fortis. 

(9)  Similar  in  principle  is  the  more  familiar  rule 
regarding  adjectives  applied  to  a  person.  Scriptor 
audax  in  Latin  means  that  the  man  is  audax  'qua' 
scriptor,  i.e.  a  writer  of  satire  perhaps,  like  Lucilius, 
or  of  abusive  iambi,  like  Horace  in  the  Epodes. 
Obviously,  if  there  are  robbers  about  his  house  and 
he  seizes  a  sword  and  goes  to  look  for  them,  it  is  not 
qua  author  that  he  does  this:  scrip>tor,  vir  audax, 
arrepto  gladio  latronibus  ohviam  ivit. 

The  Reflexive  Pronoun:  se,  suus. 

(10)  The  primary  principles  are : 

(i)  se  and  suus  refer  to  the  grammatical  subject  of 
the  sentence  in  which  they  occur :  sua  onanu  se  inter- 
fecit 

(ii)  In  a  dependent  clause,  if  it  is  a  clause  of  purpose 
(and  thus  akin  to  Or.  Ohl.),  they  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  principal  clause :  naves  fecit  quae  copias  suas  in 
insulam  transveherent. 

(iii)  In  Or.  Ohl.  they  refer  to  the  speaker. 

(11)  But  in  regard  to  each  of  these  there  are  reserva- 
tions and  complications. 

(i)  is  not  quite  invariably  observed.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions. It  will  suffice  to  enumerate  them  (a  person 
or  thing,  though  actually  in  an  oblique  case,  may 
dominate  the  whole  sentence  or  at  all  events  a  part 
of  it): 

Hirtium  sui  milites  interfecerunt     navem  suus  ferf  ventus. 
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Magonem  cum  classe  sua — in  Hispaniam  mittunt.    Diffidentem 

rebus  suis  confirmavit. 
Suam  cuique  mercedem  trihuit. 
Virtutem  propter  se  colere  dehcmus.     (So  also  per  se,  in  se.) 

(ii)  also  is  not  invariable.  It  is  departed  from  in  both 
ways,  se  occasionally  occurs  in  a  clause  that  is  not  one 
of  purpose,  is  in  a  clause  that  is.  But  these  construc- 
tions should  be  used  with  much  caution,  if  at  all. 

(a)  Meiellus  in  eis  urbibus  qune  ad  se  defecerant  praesidia 

imponit. — (Sall.  lug.  61.)  quantum  in  se  fuit^ 
urbem  prodebat. — (Liv.  II.  c.  43.) 

(b)  Pompeius  ignes  fieri  j^rohibuitj  quo  orcultior  csset  eius 

adventus. — Caesaii,  Dg  Bello  Civ.  iii.  c.  30. 
(Here  the  narrator  seems  to  be  looking  at 
Pompey's  purpose  from  the  outside,  not  putting 
it  'subjectively '  as  an  idea  in  his  mind.) 

(iii)  The  preceding  examples  are  all  well  known  and 
have  often  been  given.  The  complications  which  arise 
in  Or.  Obi.  are  not  treated  with  equal  clearness  and 
unanimity. 

Ambiguity  is  possible  in  various  ways:  {mpnrtvit  ut 
se  interficcret  (who  is  .^^^  ?  If  *  he  connnanded  him  to 
commit  suicide '  is  meant,  perhaps  ipse  se  interjiceret 
would  be  clearer) ;  *  he  must  not  think  that  he  would 
be  safe  in  that  way,'  iie  putaret  co  pacta  se  salvtun  fore. 

(They  urged  him) '  to  employ  their  arms  as  he  thought 
best':  we  seem  to  want  different  pronouns,  and  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  ipse  should  be  used  for  one  of  the 
two  parties.  On  that  principle,  we  should  say  here 
probably  armis  suis  ipsius  arbitrio  uteretur.  A 
passage  from  Caesar  is  quoted:  ne  de  sua  virtute 
neve  de  ipsius  diligent ia  dubitarent  Clearly  here 
to   say  ne   de   sua  (their)   virtute   neve   de   sua   (his) 
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diligentia  would  be  very  obscure.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
be  argued,  ipse  is  used  merely  to  avoid  the  ambiguity. 
But  is  this  conclusive?  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
write  neve  de  ducis  diligentia.  If  Caesar  wrote  ipsius, 
was  he  not  thinking  of  a  direct  form  of  expression  in 
which  ipse  would  occur,  such  as  neque  vos  non  fortes^ 
neque  ipse  (not  ego)  non  diligens  sum  ?  ipse  is  not 
merely  *  he '  but '  he  himself.'  And  here  we  may  pause 
to  formulate  a  salutary  principle  in  general  terms : — To 
say  something  different  from  what  you  meant  to  say, 
merely  because  what  you  did  mean  to  say  would  be 
grammatically  awkward,  is  bad  writing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  reflexive  twice  in  the  same  sentence  for  different 
persons.  They  were  quite  ready  to  say  arinis  suis  suo 
arhitrio  uteretur.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  De  Oral.  ii. 
273 :  Livius  Salinator  had  lost  Tarentum,  holding  how- 
ever the  citadel ;  some  years  later  Fabius  recovered  the 
town,  and  afterwards  Livius  said  to  him  :  memento  meet 
opera  te  Tarentum,  recepisse.  Cicero  gives  this  in  the  ob- 
lique form  :  meminisset  sua  opera  se  Tarentum  recepisse. 
(The  point  of  the  story  lies  in  Fabius'  reply  to  this : 
you  enabled  me  to  recover  it,  no  doubt — I  could  not 
have  recovered  it,  if  you  had  not  lost  it.)  To  say  ipsius 
opera  here,  or  ipsum  recepisse,  would  alter  the  sense. 
hominibus  inter  ipsos  societas  looks  like  an  instance  of 
ipsos  in  the  sense  of  se;  but,  as  one  would  expect,  it 
occurs  in  a  passage  where  there  is  talk  of  social  rela- 
tions between  the  lower  animals  also. 

Ownership — meum  est  and  est  mihi. 
'    (12)  The   difference   between   these    two    forms    of 
expression  is  frequently  ignored  in  the  text-books,  or 
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very  obscurely  stated.  In  a  recent  book  I  find  :  *  "  To 
have  "  is  sometiiries  expressed  idiomatically  by  revers- 
ing the  subject  and  joining  the  verb  "to  be"  to  the 
dative.'  An  illustration  is  given,  and  nothing  further 
is  said.  Why  '  idiomatically/  and  why  '  reversing'— as 
if  habeo  were  primary  and  obvious,  est  viiJti  a  later 
eccentricity  ?  The  learner,  at  all  events,  is  left  to 
suppose  that  these  two  expressions  will  serve  to  express 
ownership  anywhere.  In  an  exercise,  further  on,  the 
sentence  is  given :  *  Earthquakes  are  caused  by 
Neptune,'  ciii  (surely  it  is  a  clear  case  for  caiitsl) 
iviperium  est  inaris. 

The  principle  is  really  very  simple,  est  mihi  is  used 
when  the  owner  is  already  in  view,  and  the  speaker 
wishes  to  tell  us  what  it  is  that  he  possesses,  est 
mihi,  a  house  ?  a  horse  ?  a  garden  ?  a  cask  of  old 
Alban  wine  ? 

est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 

plenus  Alhani  cadus,  est  in  horto, 

Fhi/llif  nectenJis  apiiun  coi-onis, 

est  hederae  vis. — (Horace,  Odes,  iv.  xi.  2.) 

When  vieum  est  or  Ciceronis  est  is  used,  the  object 
is  in  view,  and  the  speaker  is  concerned  to  tell  us  whose 
it  is : 

haec  iiiea  sunt,  veteres  migrate  coloni. — (Virgil,  Ed.  ix.  4.) 
The    intruding   veteran   asserts   his   claim.     '  Even   if 
he   fall    by    other    hands,  the  crime  will  lie   at   your 
door':    Tuitm   or   vestTiim  (not    tibi    or    vohis)    erit 
facinus. 

*Nos'  for  'ego.' 

(13)  Nos  and  noster  not  unfrequently  take  the  place 
of  ego   and   mens,   especially   in   letters   and   familiar 
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speech.  This  usage  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
with  interesting  results,  by  Professor  Conway  ('  The  use 
of  the  singular  Nos  in  Cicero's  Letters ').  It  is  not  easy 
to  state  his  conclusions  briefly ;  there  is  a  difference  of 
tone,  often  rather  subtle  and  elusive.  In  general,  the 
plural  has  an  air  of  dignity,  complacency,  importance. 
The  speaker  thinks  of  himself  as  a  'personage,'' as  a 
person  'visible  or  admirable  to  his  neighbours.'  An 
early  example  is  Ennius'  mention  of  his  attainment  of 
the  citizenship : 

nos  sumus  Romani  qui  fuvimus  ante  Rudini. 
An  author  speaking  of  his  writings  often  uses  nos,  and 
it  is  used  in  financial  transactions  or  instructions.  Of 
course  the  air  of  importance  may  be  assumed  half- 
seriously,  or  wholly  in  jest.  It  is  significant  that  it  is 
not  used  in  addressing  a  hearer  or  correspondent  whose 
attitude  is  unfriendly  or  unknown.  In  some  epistolary 
formulae  (like  multum  te  amamus  or  dabamus  Ttisculi) 
the  plural  was  more  or  less  conventional,  and  no  ap- 
preciable implication  of  superiority  or  dignity  would 
be  felt. 

Homines  visi  sumus,  quoted  infra,  §  131,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  usage.  In  Exercise  ccxxiii.,  Part  II., 
'  my  trip  to  Spain '  may  well  be  iter  nostrum  or  pere- 
grinatio  nostra.  The  regal  use  of  '  we,'  invariable  and 
official,  is  not  known  to  Latin;  in  Exercises  CLXXXi. 
and  CLXXXiL,  ego  and  meus  should  be  assumed  (though 
a  king,  no  doubt,  like  anybody  else,  might  occasionally 
use  nos),  i.e.  the  reflexive  se  will  be  singular. 

There  is  no  similar  use  of  the  Second  Person  Plural ; 
vos  and  vester  are  not  used  in  classical  Latin  for  tu  and 
fuus. 
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Notes  on   Verbs 

(14)  Passives  represented  by  a  different  Intransi- 
tive verb. 

This  is  much  more  common  in  Greek  than  in  Latin, 
and  in  Greek  it  is  carried  further.  Thus  a-rroKreivw 
has  for  a  Passive  u-iroOvi^aKO}  (constructed  like  a  Passive, 
airodavelv  viro  twv  i-^^Opayv) ;  e/cySaWetr,  Pass.  iKTTLTrreiv ; 
iTOLelv  or  TTOielaOai,  Pass.  ^iyveaOai  (al  airovSal  eyevovro, 
not  e7roL7]dr]aav). 

In  Latin  also,  however,  there  are  several  examples. 

Perdo  has  for  Passive  jxireo,  and  interivio  similarly 
intereo.  We  should  seldom  or  never  say  perdchatur  or 
interimeretur,  hut  j)erihat,  inter in-t.  Perdifits,  the 
Participle,  is  in  common  use,  meaning  (d)  lost,  or  (h)  of 
character,  'abandoned,'  depraved. 

et  quod  vi(hs  perisse  perditiun  duras. — (Catulli's,  viii.  2.) 
In  Latin  prose  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  say 
perire  ah  iniTnicis  or  a  niilitibus  suis:^  we  nuist  say 
suorum  manu  perire. 

Venire  serves  as  the  passive  of  vendo ; 

Vajyiolo  (irXrjya^i  \a/jL^dva))  as  the  passive  of  verhero 
or  p>ulso. 

si  rim  est  uhi  tupulsas,  ego  vapulo  iantum. — (Juv.,  iii.  289.) 

(15)  In  the  poets,  an  intransitive  verb  sometimes  has 
the  construction  of  a  passive : 

Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetit  (sustentata  est). — Aen.  ii.  163. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare. — {Ed.  ii.  26);  (cf.  straverunt 

aequora  venti,  and  I.rionii  vento  rota  constitit  arbis  (Georg.  iv. 

484),  the  wind  brought  it  to  rest,  by  ceasing  to  blow). 

Contexts  might  be  found  in  prose  also  where  this  could 
be  done. 

1  The  construction  occurs  in  verse:  Ovid,  Heroides,  ix.  3G,  A.  A. 
ii,  208. 
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(16)  Passive  Participles  from  a  different  verb. 

Undoubted  instances  seem  to  be  partus  (related  to 
parare  rather  than  to  its  own  verb  parere)  and  sus- 
pectus,  'under  suspicion.'  Susjncio  regularly  means  to 
look  up  to,  to  reverence,  and  the  verb  for  to  '  suspect ' 
is  suspicari, 

(17)  Verbal  Phrases  with  a  Plural  Subject. 
Mercury  in  the  Prologue  to   the   Amphitruo  says 

(1.52): 

quid  contraxistis  frontem  ?  quia  tragoediam 
dixi  futuram  hanc  ? 
This  is  not  an  exceptional  thing,  but  rather  the  rule  in 
Latin.  The  verbal  phrase  is  treated  as  a  compound 
verb,  frontem  undergoing  no  change.  Caesar  Be  Bello 
Gall.,  i.  32 :  Sequanos  .  .  .  capite  demisso  terrain 
intueri.  Hor.  Odes,  iii.  iii.  14,  and  Epodes,  ii.  64.  The 
English  idiom  is  different.  *  They  spend  their  lives  in 
a  constant  round  of  toil  and  peril ' :  adsiduos  inter 
lahores,  midta  inter  pericula  vitam  degunt,  not  vitas. 
(The  plural  vitae  is  used  only  to  express  different  or 
distinct  careers ;  or  in  a  phrase  describing  biographies, 
e.g.  Plutarch's  Vitae.) 

Latin,  however,  dees  sometimes  speak  of  *  minds '  in 
the  plural :  cur  anionos  demittitis  f 

quo  vobis  mentes,  redae  quae  stare  solehant 
antehac,  dementes  sese  flexere  viai  1 — (Ennius,  Ann.  vi. 
— Appius  protesting  against  peace  with  Pyrrhus.) 

And  manus,  of  a  crowd,  is  naturally  in  the  plural: 
an  angry  crowd  vutniLs  intentat.  But  adeste  animo, 
animum  advertite  is  the  more  natural  usage  to  a 
Eoman.  So  pedem  referre ;  pedes  referre  would  be 
ludicrous. 
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(18)  Future  Infinitive  Passive. 

Iri  was  originally  impersonal,  and  the  formation  of 
this  part  of  the  verb  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 
iiiiuriam  mih i  fact u in  it  ( i n i m icuji). 
iniuriain  mihi  factum   itur   (impersonal ;   steps 
are  being  taken,  a  movement  is  on  foot,  to  wrong 
me). 
iniuriain  mihi  factuin  iri  dicit. 
Then  iniuriam  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  subject 
of  factum   iri,   not    as    the    accusative   governed   by 
factuvi. 

This  curious  history  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fixed 
order  of  the  two  words,  a  fact  which  the  composer 
must  note.  I  know  of  no  evidence  for  the  occurrence 
of  iri  factum.  The  Active  Fut.  Intin.  may  freely  be 
inverted:  esse  fact u rum  (^i\'mf:r  the  favourite  cadence 
_^_| — ^  see  iufra  §  107).  But  we  are  debarred  from 
obtaining  that  rhythm  by  writing  iri  retractatum. 

(19)  Ellipse  of  the  verb  in  a  principal  clause. 

In  historical  narrative,  the  est  or  sunt  of  the  perfect 
tense  is  often  omitted,  especially  in  the  silver  age,  and 
very  frequently  in  Tacitus. 

Other  omissions  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows. 
They  belong  mainly  to  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  such 
as  that  of  letters  or  of  dialogue : 

(a)  A  proverb  is  abbreviated : 
etsi  sus  Minenam  (so.  docet). 

(b)  A  verb  meaning  to  speak  or  assert  is  understood : 
haec  Stoici.     ne  inulta.     quid plura?  ('to  be  brief). 
sed  haec  hadenus.     veruni  haec  alias  (sc.  tractahimus). 

(c)  Verbs  of  motion  may  be  omitted: 

unde  et  quo  Cafius? — (HoR.,  Sat.  ll.  iv.  1.) 
Kal  Oct.  nos  Bomam,  (*!  go  to  Rome  on  Oct.  1st'). 
B 
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(d)  Some  verb  meaning  to  grant  is  understood : 
di  melius  I     di  melipra  ! 

(e)  Especially  in  Cicero's  letters,  various  verbs  more 
or  less  clearly  suggested  by  the  context  are  often  left 
unexpressed. 

There  is  of  course  also  the  rhetorical  figure  of 
Aposiopesis : 

quos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componcre  fludus. 

(VlRG.  Aen.  i.  135.) 

(20)  Ellipse  of  a  verb  in  a  dependent  clause. 

The  construction  required  when  a  verb  is  understood 
or  supplied  presents  little  difficulty  in  Or.  Recta : 

eadem  quae  Romani  (sc.  sentiu7it)  sentimus. 

eadein  nos,  quae  Rovianos,  sollicitudo  proiiit. 
In  oblique  construction,  the  principle  is  very  simple 
also,  but  sometimes  missed  and  therefore  worth  illus- 
trating.    We  may  say : 

intellexit  eadenfi  eos  quae  ceteros  sentire.     Or, 

intellexit  eadem  eos  quae  ceteri  sentirent  sentire. 
i.e.,  the  nominative   ceteri  requires   that  the  verb  be 
expressed,  not  understood :  sentirent.     Out  of  sentire 
Ave  can  get  only  another  sentire,  which  involves  the 
accusative. 

(21)  Perfects  with  fui,  fueram. 

The  meaning  of  these  forms  can  most  easily  be 
realised  by  regarding  the  preceding  participle  as  a 
substantive  or  adjective.     Thus 

praeceptuni   est  =  the   rule    exists   (hus   been   laid 

down). 
praeceptuon   fiiit  =  the   rule   did   exist   (and  then 
ceased  to  exist). 
Anna  quaejixa  in  par  ietihus  f  tier  ant,  ea  sunt  hunil 
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inventa.  fixa  in  parietibus  fuerant  describes  a  state 
of  things  that  caino  to  an  end ;  fixa  crant  would  mean 
either  that  the  arms  were  on  the  walls  at  the  point  of 
time  that  is  in  view,  or  that  the  fixing-up  of  them  had 
taken  place  before  that  time.  In  the  latter  case  we 
should  be  interpreting  fi:va  erant  in  the  way  in  which 
sunt  invenUi  must  be  taken,  inventa  sunt  is  an  Aorist ; 
praeceptum  est,  above,  resembled  the  Greek  or  English 
Perfect. 

his  iihi  tricenifuimus,  Mdncine,  vocatiy 

et  positum  est  nobis  nil  here  praeter  aprum. — 

(Mart.,  i.  43). 
Here  j>o.s'tht77i,  e^t  is  an  Kor\^l]  fn linns  vocatt,  for  the 
state  of  being  an  invited  guest  came  to  an  end  with  the 
actual  dinner. 

'Epistolary'  tenses. 

(22)  When  a  Roman  wrote  a  letter,  he  sometimes 
transported  himself  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  it 
would  be  read,  and  thus  spoke  of  the  time  of  writing 
as  past.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  place  or 
date  is  specitied:  (J(iJHi)nus  or  (hihani  Tuscnli,  daham 
in  Tusculano,  scribehani  Form  i is  Kalendis  AprilL})iifi. 
"When  the  past  tense  is  used  elsewhere,  there  is  some 
more  or  less  definite  reference  to  the  precise  time  of 
writing.  The  writer  does  not  say  j^utuham  when  he  is 
expounding  his  general  views  of  politics  or  of  life,  views 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  same  a  month  or  a  year 
hence,  or  at  all  events  when  the  letter  is  received ;  he 
does  use  the  past  tense  if  he  is  mentioning  some  passing 
phase  of  the  political  situation  or  some  particular  in- 
cident. '  Balbus  has  come  to  Rome,'  Balhits  Romani 
venerat;  'Catiline  is  canvassing,'  iweTisabat  Catilina. 
In  Exercise  ccxi.,  Part  IL,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an 
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epistolary  teDse;  in  ccxii.,  towards  the  end,  'I  hope* 
may  be,  but  need  not  be,  speraham ;  in  ccxxi.  '  I 
received  your  letter,'  and  in  ccxxii.,  '  I  have  received 
all  your  letters '  will  be  acceperam. 

Gerund. 

(23)  The  Gerund  was  a  verbal  substantive,  probably 
at  first  having  in  it  no  notion  of  obligation  or  necessity 
{ante  domandum,  before  the  breaking-in :  Virg.,  Georg. 
iii.  206 ;  tenuatur  habendo,  is  worn  thin  by  the  wear- 
ing ;  operis  faciendo  praefuit,  the  execution  of  the 
work,  is  found  in  an  inscription).  And  a  verbal  sub- 
stantive can  govern  the  case  of  its  verb,  e.g.,  quaenam 
hanc  tibi  rem  curatio  est  f  (Plautus).  The  affirmative 
form  of  this,  }ianc  tibi  rem  curatio  est,  would  give 
almost  the  same  sense  as  hanc  tibi  rem  curandum  est. 
Instead  of  this,  classical  Latin  tended  to  say  haec  tibi 
res  curanda  est.  But  in  many  contexts  the  gerund 
was  the  neater  and  more  effective  mode  of  expression, 
and  therefore  held  its  ground.  Thus  omnia  temptando 
is  better  than  omnibus  temptandis  (ambiguous  in 
gender),  and  in  the  case  of  many  verbs  the  gerundive 
was  not  available  {spes  domum  redeundi). 

(24)  In  using  the  gerund  with  a  preposition,  there 
are  certain  limitations  to  be  observed : 

We  may  freely  say  ad  agenduTn,  ad  solvendum,  etc., 
but  not  ad  conciliandum,  animos,  or  ad  servandum 
urbem  (in  these  cases  use  the  gerundive :  conciliandos, 
servandam)} 

1  Plancus  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  [Ad  Fani.,  x.,  xxiii.  3)  writes  ut 
spatium  ad  colligendum  se  homines  haberent,  where  editors  compare 
ad  discernendum,  vocis  Jiguras  in  Varro  {L.  L.,  ix,  42).  Some  of 
Cicero's  correspondents  are  less  finished  and  careful  in  style  than  he 
is.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  archaic  and  colloquial  turn.  Caesar 
(De  Bella  Gall.,  iii.  19,  1)  says  ad  se  colligendos  armandosque. 
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Obscurity  and  awkwardness  will  result  if  much  in- 
tervenes between  the  preposition  and  the  gerund  it 
governs.  Cicero  has  in  suum  cuique  trihutndo,  a 
nimis  intuendo  fortunam  alterius.  It  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  definite  rule ;  adfortiter  resistendum,  ad 
summa  vi  resistendum,  ad  suis  opitulanduvi  have  no 
obvious  awkwardness.  But  clearly  to  go  further  in  this 
direction  may  result  in  our  writing  something  alto- 
gether grotesque.  Suppose  for  example,  that  our  verbs 
are  ad  euvi  accedere,  or  de  virtute  disputare;  we 
should  have  ad  ad  cum  accedendum,  in  de  virtute 
disputando.  It  is  always  easy  to  avoid  such  effects  by 
adopting  another  construction  (ut  ad  eum  accedatuVy 
cum  de  virtute  disputatwr). 

Gerundive. 

(25)  The  use  of  the  gerundive  presents  little  difficulty 
or  complication.  There  are  two  points  about  which  it 
may  be  well  to  warn  the  composer. 

(i)  The  gerundive,  though  in  many  contexts  it  can 
be  treated  as  an  adjective,  is  not  an  adjective  or  capable 
of  standing  everywhere  where  an  adjective  may  stand. 
Vend ib His  and  admirabilis  are  adjectives,  vendendus 
and  adviirandus  are  not.  Adviirandus  and  horrendus, 
no  doubt,  as  expressing  common  feelings,  rather  tended 
to  become  adjectives  ;  in f audits  and  nefandus  are  still 
more  clearly  adjectival.  In  a  recent  grammar  I  find 
this  sentence,  in  an  exercise  on  the  gerundive :  '  to- 
morrow bring  the  verses  which-have-to-be-written-out.' 
Versus  exscrihendos  ferto  is  clearly  expected;  but  that 
would  mean  '  Bring  the  verses  to  he  written  out!  The 
gerundive  does  not  make  an  incidental  or  parenthetic 
statement  in  a  sentence  like  this  (as  an  adjective  may 
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do,  versus  illos  tain  admirabiles),  but  must  be  con- 
strued with  the  verb.  So  jpueruin  magistro  docendum 
tradidit ;  haec  porcis  hodie  coonedenda  rclinqties  (HoR., 
Epp.  I.  vii.  19). 

If  the  gerundive  had  really  become  an  adjective,  it 
would  have  become  capable  of  comparison.  Participles 
readily  become  adjectives  and  are  compared  (conjiden- 
tior,  doctior,  etc.)  ;  but  onirandior,  horrendisshnus  are 
unheard  of  till  late  times;  infandissima  occurs  in  a 
passage  of  Varius,  quoted  by  Quintilian  (iii.  8,  45).  In 
commentaries  and  grammars  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
this  or  that  Part  of  Speech  '  is  used  for/  or  '  here  is,' 
another.  Such  remarks  should  be  understood,  and  are 
meant  to  be  understood,  with  reservations.  One  Part 
of  Speech  is  not  readily  transmuted  into  another,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  treated  like  that  other  in  all 
circumstances.  A  participle  does  not  often  become  a 
substantive  outright  {infra,  2G,  iv.-vi.).  Another 
instance,  of  a  different  kind,  is  that  licet  is  often  not 
a  mere  conjunction,  like  quamvis  or  etsi,  but  retains  its 
construction  as  a  verb — it  must  be  followed,  in  Latin 
of  the  best  period,  by  sit  or  fuerit,  not  esset.  Forsitan 
(fors  sit  an,  fors  fuat  an)  has  a  similar  history. 

(ii)  In  some  contexts  English  uses  a  past  participle 
passive  where  Latin  would  necessarily  use  the  gerundive. 
A  soldiery  adapted  for  wars  waged  far  from  home,' 
TYiiles  hellis  procul  a  patria  gerendis  idoneus ;  hellis  . . . 
gestis  would  be  unintelligible — adapted  for  wars  that 
have  been  waged,  that  are  past  and  done  with  ! 

The  Participle. 

(26)  The  following  points  are  of  some  importance  for 
composition : 
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(i)  Latin  style  shows  what  is  almost  a  dislike  for  the 
present  participle  in  the  nominative.  This  can  be  seen 
in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose ;  Augustan  and  later  poets 
seldom  or  never  admit  a  present  participle  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  it  is  only  the  prac-Augustans  who  admit  it 
with  any  readiness  (lumine  hcsfrans,  virtut Ibu.s  augens, 
saepe  revertens)}  English,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the 
present  participle  where  it  is  not  strictly  justified: 
'  fearing  that  he  was  surrounded '  {voritufi — motive 
comes  before  act);  'hearing  this  news'  (/n'.s'  attditis). 
Of  course  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it,  when  actions  are  really  contemporary:  manus 
<t(l  cachiin  tciideiis  orahaf ;  rcdiens  in  insiduin  incidlt. 
Oblique  cases  are  more  readily  used ;  rcdcuntrm  hastes 
((dart  I  s^iiit. 

Observe  that  if  the  previous  sentence  has  ended  Avith 
say,  rcdirc  const ituU,  no  pronoun  is  required  for  '  him,' 
merely  redenntcm.  Unnecessary  introduction  of  pro- 
nouns is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  Latin 
Composition. 

(ii)  A  participle  and  a  substantive  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  devices  by  which  Latin  avoids  the  use  of 
abstract  substantives.  Mutdtus  2>rincrps,  a  change  of 
Emperor:  occisus  Carsa7\  Caesar's  murder  (seemed  to 
some  a  pesshnuvi  f acinus,  to  others  j7i(,/c/<^r?'i7?ni?>i 
facinus,  Tac,  Ann.  i.  8). 
minuit  furorem 

vix  una  sospes  navis  ah  ignilnts. — (HoR,,  Odes,  i.  xxxvii.  12.) 
{Sos2:)es  is  in  effect  a  participle  here,  servata.)  It  is  not, 
of  course,  the  one  ship  that  dismayed  Cleopatra,  but 
the  fact  that  only  one  escaped. 

(iii)  The  English  present  participle  mentioned  above 

^  Isolated  instances  in  Virgil  .are  Ororg.  i.  274,  and  Aen.  iii.  .300. 
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is  usually  represented  by  a  passive  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  in  Latin.  '  Summoning  Eumenes ' 
(/cdXeVa?  in  Greek),  vocato  ad  se  Eumene  (in  hunc 
vioduvi  loctdus  est).  But  the  ablative  absolute  is 
not  to  be  used  if  '  Eumenes '  occurs  in  the  immediate 
context  in  a  different  case :  vocatumi  ad  se  Eumnenemn 
sic  adlocutus  est  This,  however,  cannot  be  a  rigid  rule. 
The  length  or  structure  of  the  sentence  might  make  its 
observance  very  awkward.  Caesar  departs  from  it  in  a 
sentence  of  no  great  length,  De  Bello  Gall.  vi.  ii.  1 : 
interfecto  Indutiomaro,  ut  docuimus,  ad  eius  propin- 
quos  a  Treveris  imperium  defertur. 

(iv)  Many  participles  were  used  as  substantives, 
e.g.  adulescens,  candidatus,  sapiens,  legatus.  So  legati 
can  mean  '  the  ambassadors.'  Greek,  having  a  definite 
article,  could  transform  any  participle  into  a  sub- 
stantive, ol  irapovre^y  those  who  were  present,  ol 
Slq)kovt€<;,  those  who  were  pursuing.  English  often 
uses  a  verbal  substantive  in  such  cases,  'the  by- 
standers,' '  the  onlookers,' '  the  pursuers.'  What  was  the 
custom  in  Latin  ?  What  Latin  could  do  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  was  to  use  the  relative  clause  qui 
adstahant,  qui  spectahant  or  videbant,  qui  sequebantur ; 
and  this  is  the  safest  thing  to  do  in  ordinary  prose. 

(v)  Verbal  substantives  were  not  used  as  in  English. 
Orator  is  not  a  man  who  happens  to  be  speaking  at 
some  moment,  but  one  whose  profession  is  oratory; 
mercator,  not  a  purchaser  in  a  particular  case,  but 
a  trader.  '  The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Curio '  = 
verba  fecit  Curio.  Certain  substantives,  however,  do 
approach  nearer  to  the  English  use:  debitor,  creditor, 
accusator,  sponsor;  still  more  clearly,  spectator  and 
auditor — but  yet  these  are  persons  who  are  deliberately 
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present  for  some  time  in  a  theatre  or  a  lecture-room.^ 
The  passer-by  who  sees  a  horse  fall  in  the  street  would 
not  be  alluded  to  as  a  'spectator'  of  the  incident:  he 
is  only  qiii  forte  hoc  iwaeteriens  vidit. 

(vi)  Participles  are  in  fact  used  in  a  substantival 
way,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  article  in 
Latin.  Cic.  De  Nat.  D.,  ii.  §  154:  Soli  eiiiin  ratione 
utentes  (ol  tm  X07&),  or  toj  Xoyiaficp,  y^^potifievoi)  iure  ac 
lege  vivunt.  Pro  Rose.  Am.,  72:  quid  est  tain  com- 
Triune  quain  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortiiis,  mare 
fluctuant  ihus,  litus  eiectis?  These  are  general  classes 
or  categories  of  people.  Can  we  also  use  ohsidentes 
for  the  besiegers,  in  a  particular  case,  ohsessi  for  the 
besieged  ?  It  is  done  by  Livy  and  other  writers.  So, 
too,  spectantes,  LiVY  i.  25,  4 :  horror  ingens  spectantea 
perstringit.  The  poets,  of  course,  use  the  construction 
freely:  natus,iiati,  sons;  victi,  iha  vanquished.  Livy 
goes  so  far  as  to  write  (xxvi.  IG,  13),  ad  receptos  in 
fidevi  tuendos  (  =  to  ensure  the  safety  of  those  whom 
he  was  pledged  to  protect). 

But  a  construction  which  is  most  frequent  in  Livy 
and  the  poets  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
caution  in  Prose  Composition. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

Enim,  autem,  vero,  at. 

(27)  The  Komans  frequently  use  a  relative  pronoun  as 
a  connecting  link  between  sentences,  e.g.  qui,  referring 
to  a  person  mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence.  This 
retrospective  qui  cannot  be  combined  with  enion  or 
autem;   such  a  qui  enim  is  unthinkable.     We  must 

^  In  Greek  we  can  say  01  deihfxevoi.,  oi  aKpouj/jLevoL ;  but  spectator  and 
auditor  would  often  be  represented  by  dearrj^  and  cLKpoaT-qs  in  Greek. 
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say  IS  emin,  is  autem.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  qui  vero 
would  be  actually  unthinkable,  but  this  also  should  be 
avoided. 

Enim,  in  prose  of  the  classical  period,  means  simply 
'  for,'  and  requires  no  explanation. 

(28)  Autem  is  more  subtle  in  its  usage.  The  ideal 
place  for  it  is  the  second  premise  in  a  Syllogism.  '  All 
Cretans  are  liars  :  EpiTrienides  autem  Cres  est ;  Ergo  .  .  .' 
It  does  not,  like  sed,  contrast  things  that  face  each 
other  frontihus  adversis,  on  the  same  level,  but  intro- 
duces a  further  step  or  stage  in  an  argument,  which 
may  be  a  transition  from  the  general  to  the  particular 
or  the  less  general,  as  in  the  syllogism  preceding. 
Quint.,  vii.  i.  47,  Lex  est  quae  iuhet  exheredem  esse 
euTii,  qui  patri  proditionis  reo  non  adfuerit :  tu 
autevfi  non  adfuisti.  After  a  discourse  on  the  methods 
of  tyrants  in  general,  the  writer  may  make  a  fresh 
start :  Caesar  autem  (had  to  deal  with  a  people 
peculiarly  averse  from  personal  rule);  or,  conversely, 
after  describing  Caesar's  proceedings,  he  may  pass  to 
general  reflections :  solent  autem,  qui  regnum  ad- 
fectant  (pedetemptiTii  progredi). 

(29)  Vero  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  adverb.  It 
does  not  mean  '  truthfully  {vere),  nor  *  in  reality '  (re 
vera),  but  is  rather  a  mere  particle.  The  kind  of 
emphasis  that  it  gives  is  difficult  to  define :  '  ego 
vero'  might  be  iyoi  /niv,  eycoye  or  iyco  Be,  according 
to  the  context.  But  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  the 
second  word  in  a  sentence  (or  the  third  of  course  in  a 
case  like  m  hoc  vero  negotio),  and  to  resemble  autem 
in  its  meaning  and  effect.  Some  exceptions  are  only 
apparent,  e.g.  LiVY,  xxvii.  xix.  12,  cum  effusis  gaudio 
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lacriinis  cupere  vera  dtceret,  (when  he  said  '  capio  vero* 
or  *  ego  vero  cupio'  '  I  do  desire  it,' '  Indeed  I  do  '). 

(30)  At  usually  iuter[)oses  an  objection,  sometimes 
one  which  the  speaker  imagines  his  opponent  to  make. 
For  this  purpose — introducing  an  adversary's  view — 
Latin  has  also  the  quite  fixed  formulae,  at  enim  and  at 
hercule  (  =  akXa  .  .  .  v>)  Ala). 

(31)  Aut  distinguished  from  vel. 

In  general,  aiU  is  used  in  a  case  of  serious  choice  or 
dilemma,  choice  between  courses  which  exhaust  the 
situation  and  beyond  which  no  further  possibility  is 
contemplated,  aut  viiicam  aid  vioriar. 

aid  sjjoliis  etjo  iam  raptis  laudahor  ojnniis 

aut  Icto  insifjni. — {A en.  x.  11 9.) 

Similar!}',  a  single  aut  may  add  an  alternative  com- 
mand— one  of  the  two  to  be  obeyed  without  fail ! 

rcduc  uxorein,  aut  quaiii  oh  rem  nan  ojnis  ^it  cedo^^ 
or  a  certain  inference  : 

nunc  niand  insontciti  gravis  e.i'ilu!^,  aut'eijo  veri 

vanaj'eror. — {Acn.  x.  G30.) 

Vel  (originally  an  imperative  form  from  vulo)  ex- 
presses indifference :  take  this  or  that,  as  you  please, 
call  it  this  or  that : 

p'aesens  vel  into  toUerc  de  gradu 
mortale  corpus  vel  supcrhos 

vertere  funeribus  triumphos. — {(hies,  I.  xxxv.  •J-4.) 

The  goddess  (Fortuna)  can  do  one  thing  as  easily  as 
the  other.  2\l  vel  siida  vel  jyeri  algii,  vel  tu  aegrota 
vel  vale — I  care  nothing  Avhat  your  state  of  health  may 
be  (Pl.  Bud.  582).  Tag.  Dial,  c.  iv.,  laetor  ohlatum 
nobis  iudicem,  qui  me  vel   in  futurum  vetet   versus 

^  Cedo,  an  old  impcr.  form,  meauing  'give  me,'  'tell  me.' 
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facere  vet  .  .  .  coinjoellat :  here  we  should  rather  expect 
aut  .  .  .  atU ;  but  the  speaker  appears  to  be  thinking, 
not  of  the  decisiveness  of  the  verdict  for  himself,  but 
of  the  high  authority  of  the  arbitrator. 

(32)  Aut  after  a  negative. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  aut,  that  it  is  aut  and 

not  vel  that  is  used  after  a  negative,  for  in  a  negative 

statement  the  point  of  view  is  similar.     We  are  trying 

to  exhaust  the  possibilities,  to  cover  the  whole  ground 

and  rule  out  one  thing  after  another. 

non  nos  aut  ferro  Lihycos  populare  jpenafes 

venimus  aut  raptas  ad  litora  vertere  praedas. — (Aen.  i  527.) 

(we  contemplate  no  hostile  act  whatever). 

So  with  Interrogative : 

quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum 
aut  inlaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ? — (Georg.  iii.  4-5.) 

(all  these  themes  are  outworn). 

NEGATIVES,  AND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SENTENCE 

(33)  (i)  Haud  is  subject  to  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  but 
it  usually  attaches  itself  to  a  particular  word  or  phrase 
rather  than  a  whole  sentence.  It  is  frequent  with 
adverbs  (haud  procul,  haud  ita  midto  post)  and  adjec- 
tives ;  frequent  also  with  scio,  haud  scio,  haud  ignarus 
sum;  and  regular  in  classical  prose  with  quisquam, 
usquam,  uUus. 

(ii)  quisquam,  unquam,  uUus,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
negative  sentences,  must  folloiv  the  negative  whatever 
it  is,  non,  haud,  nuniquani.  quemquavi  hie  non 
vidi  is  impossible  (neminem  vidi). 

The  same  rule  holds  for  aut  with  a  negative.     The 
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negative  must  precede,  aut  hoc  aut  illud  numquam 
vidi  is  impossible ;  we  must  say  numquam  aut  hoc  aut 
illud  vidi. 

(iii)  Latin  does  not  multiply  negatives  as  Greek  does. 
ovK  eariv  ovBel^;  ovSa/iov,  is  in  Latin  nemo  usquam  est. 
The  exceptions  are  few :  Cic.  In  Verr.,  u.  24,  dehehat 
nullum  numTTium  nemini :  ad  Att.  xiv.  xi.  3,  6. 
nwrnquam  neque  feclsset  neque  2^cissus  esset.  But  ne 
,  .  .  quidem  may  freely  be  used  after  a  negative. 

Both  in  Greek  and  Latin- -with  a  different  order  of 
words — two  negatives  may  both  have  their  force,  i.e. 
the  result  may  be  an  affirmative.  ovSeU  ovx  opa,  nemo 
non  videt  =  omnes  vident. 

(iv)  When  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  negative 
clauses  has  to  be  attached  by  a  copula  to  what  precedes, 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  nee,  e.g.  it  is 
much  clearer  to  say  omnia  jyroviderat,  neque  tamen 
aut  regredi  poterat  aut  j^^dem  p)roferre,  than  to  write 
neque  tamen  regredi  j^oterat  nee  pedem  pyroferre. 

Nee  should  be  either  quite  unmistakably  a  connecting 
ovhe,  or  quite  unmistakably  an  ovTe  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  ovre. 

PARTICLES 

Quidem  and  quoque 

No  one  can  hope  to  write  Greek  prose  effectively  or 
even  intelligibly  unless  he  is  prepared  to  use  fiev  and 
he  freely,  and  has  some  skill  in  using  them  with  logical 
clearness.  Latin  did  not  use  particles  in  the  same 
way  or  to  quite  the  same  extent,  but  in  Latin  also  the 
study  of  them  is  important. 

(34)  Quidem  answers  to  iiev,  and  may  often  be 
rendered  by  'it  is   true,'  quidem  .  ,  ,  sed  or  autem, 
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fiev  .  .  .  Se.  Quintilian  {Inst.  Or.  ix.  iii.  55)  translates 
a  passage  of  Demosthenes  in  which  the  whole  effect 
depends  upon  ^ev  and  he. 

ov  yap  (.Iirov  /xci',  ovK  eypaxpa  Se,  ov8e  lypaxpa.  jxkv  ovK 
eTrp€o-j3ev(Ta  5e,  ovSe  iirp^crfiivcra  jxev  ovk  eTrecara  Se 
Qt]j3aLovs — {De  Corona,  179.) 

Non  enim  dixi  quidem  sed  non  scripsi  {scriho  like  ypdcjxx) 
was  used  of  drafting  a  bill,  preparing  the  terms  of  a 
measure)  nee  scripsi  quidem  sed  non  obii  legationem,  nee 
ohii  quidem  sed  non  persuasi  Thehanis. 

Again  in  a  passage  of  his  own  (ii.  xvii.  3) : 

Nam  quis  est  adeo  non  ah  eruditione  modo  sed  a  sensu 
remotus  hominis,  ut  fabricandi  quidem  et  texendi  et  e  Into 
vasa  ducendi  artem  putet,  rhetoricen  autem,  maximum  ac 
pulcherrimum,  ut  supra  diximus,  opus,  in  tarn  sublime 
fastigium  existimet  sine  arte  venisse  ? 

(35)  But  the  device  which  Latin  chiefly  uses  in 
antithesis  is  not  quidem  .  .  .  sed,  but  a  plain  'asyndeton' 
—no  particles  at  all.  A  simple  example  of  the  type 
is  the  remark  attributed  to  Pompey :  Sulla  p>otuit,  ego 
non  potero  ?  (elra  6  fxev  XovX\a<;  ravr  iBwijOr),  ija)  8' 
dp  ov  Svvrjcrofiai  ;).  Fro  Mur.  §  29 :  Etenim  a  vohis 
saluhritas  quaedavi,  ah  Us,  qui  dicunt,  salus  ipsa 
petitur  {irap  vfjuoiv  jjuev  .  .  .  irapa  Be  rcov  Tteyovroiv  .  .  .). 
In  Fro  Mur.  §  T2  :  vigilas  tu  de  node,  etc.,  we  have  a 
whole  series  of  contrasts,  in  each  of  which  Greek  would 
use  fiev  .  .  .  Be. 

(36)  Besides  introducing  a  sentence  with  which  a 
following  sentence  is  contrasted,  quidem  may  attach 
itself  to  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun  ('  he,  for  his  part '), 
and  the  composer  should  note  also  a  convenient  apposi- 
tional  use  of  ille  quidem,  as  in  the  simile  of  the  lion  at 
bay  in  Yirgil  {Aen.  ix.  792)  : 
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nee  tender e  contra, 
ille  quidein  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque. 
This  may  bo  of  use  when  a  group  of  noun,  adjective 
and  pronoun,  would  be  awkward  if  literally  rendered. 
'There  remains  that  other  high  and  honourable  task,' 
supercst  alter  labor  excdsus  ille  qu'idem  et  honestuH  .  .  . 

(37)  Quoque  is  an  enclitic,  like  the  Greek  ye  in 
character,  though  different  in  meaning.  It  attaches 
itself  to  the  word  that  precedes  it.  *  With  Antiochus 
too  he  came  to  terms,'  *  resumed  friendly  relations' : 

cum  Aiit'wclio  quoque  in  (jratlani  rediit. 
It   is  a  common  mistake,  but  one  which    should   be 
carefully  avoided,  to  write 

rediit  quoqice  ciuii  Aidloclto  in  (jratiarii, 
quoque  emphasizing  rediit  makes  no  sense  at  all,  and 
the  writer  docs  not  mean  that.     He  means  it  to  apply 
to  the  whole  sentence,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  said 
was  iwaeterea. 

Since  this  is  the  nature  of  quoque,  it  follows  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  preceding  word  will  be 
something  very  definite,  sucli  as  a  personal  name  or  a 
pronoun  :  Cicero  quoque,  tu  quoque.  Est  quoque  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  bo  an  impossible  collocation  of  words. 
But  it  is  not  quite  impossible.  Any  word  may  become 
definite  and  emphatic  by  contrast.  Nou  vidndur 
tantum  haec  esse  mala;  sunt  quoque,  (raura  uv  fxovov 
Sofcet  KaKci  elvai,  aWa  Kal  iariv). 

XOTES    OX    SVXTAX 

GENERALIZATIONS 

(38)  Ciceronian  Latin  uses  the  indicative  in  general 
statements,  and  one   of  the   commonest   mistakes   in 
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composing  is  to  use  a  subjunctive.  The  mistake  is 
due  to  some  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing it  is  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  sentence  could 
intelligibly  begin  with  quoties. 

For  Ciceronian  Latin  uses  the  indicative  for  iteration 
or  repetition,  and  there  is  no  real  difference  between  an 
iterative  statement  and  a  general  one : 

cum  {= quoties)  Bomani  venerat,  apud  me  cenabat. 
si  {  =  quoties,  in  all  the  cases)  quis  hoc  putat,  errat. 
mercennarii  milites,  si  (or  qui)  mercedem  nullam  accejperunt, 
saepe  a  signis  discedunt. 

The  learner  writes  acceperint,  and  will  defend  it  by 
saying  that  it  is  *  indefinite.'  But  the  people  who  do 
the  thing.,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  happens, 
are  stated  quite  definitely.  The  writer,  no  doubt,  does 
not  say  how  often  the  thing  happens;  he  could  not 
say.  In  the  previous  case,  cuon  venerat,  the  speaker 
perhaps  has  not  counted,  or  does  not  remember,  how 
many  times  his  friend  came.  But  this  does  not  cause 
him  to  say  cum  venisset  The  plea  of  indefiniteness 
having  broken  down,  another  line  of  defence  may  be 
attempted;  acceperint  is  causal,  as  with  tU  qui.  To 
say  this  is  to  confuse  two  very  different  cases  or  con- 
texts. Ut  qui  is  used  when  the  subject  is  a  particular 
person,  already  in  view :  Hannibal,  ut  qui  audax  esset, 
Alpes  transiit.  But  here,  and  in  qui  hoc  putat,  errat, 
we  have  not  already  got  a  subject,  but  are  defining  or 
constructing  it. 

In  the  silver  age,  the  indicative  is  not  used  with  the 
same  clearness  and  consistency.  Greek  sometimes 
generalizes,  or  gives  us  what  is  practically  a  generaliza- 
tion, by  means  of  o?  av  and  the  subjunctive ;  and  the 
Greek   construction   for  iteration  in   the  past  is   the 
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optative,  not  the  indicative  (aW  et  ti  /jlt]  (^epoi^evy 
toTpvvev  (f)€peLv).  In  Livy  and  later  writers  this  Greek 
construction  finds  its  way  into  Latin.  (See  also 
Section  52.) 

STRICTLY  TEMPORAL   CLAUSES— INDICATIVE 

(89)  Cum  with  the  subjunctive  is  so  common  in 
Latin  narrative  prose,  in  a  sense  hardly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  mere  time,  that  the  composer  tends  to  use 
it  too  often,  and  to  forget  that  there  are  contexts  where 
the  purely  temporal  indicative  is  more  effective  or 
appropriate. 

infelix  Dido,  nunc  te  facta  impia  tancjunt : 
tunc  decuit,  cum  sceptra  dahas. — (Aen.  iv.  596.) 

Here  tunc  is  clearly  temporal,  as  contrasted  with  nunc. 
There  is  no  need  to  complicate  the  thought  in  such  a 
case  by  saying  dares  (whether  the  subjunctive  would 
be  one  of  contrast  or  is  intended  to  mean  'seeing  that 
you  were  giving  so  much '). 

desipiebam  mentis,  cum  ilia  scripta  mitteham  tihi. — 

(Pl.,  Epidicus,  138.) 

'When  I  did  it,  I  was  not  in  my  senses' — to  do  it  was 
a  piece  of  folly.  '  You  are  wrong  in  thinking  so '  is 
most  effectively  expressed  by  an  indicative,  whether 
the  conjunction  be  si,  quod,  or  cuvi : 

erras,  si  id  credis  (with  si  of  course  only  the  indicative  is 
possible). 

So  also  in  a  past  tense : 

errahas,  Verves,  .  . .  cum  .  .  .  arbitrabare. — (In  Ferr.v.  §  121.) 
In  the  next  sentence,  Cicero  gives  us  the  other  con- 
struction : 

praec.eps  amentia  ferebaris,  qui  .  .  .  existtmares. 
G 
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Quod,  like  si,  takes  the  indicative  obviously  in  sucli 
cases. 

at  magnum  fecit,  quod  verbis  Gnieca  Latinis 

miscuit. — (HoR.  Sat.  i.  x.  20.) 

It  is  chiefly  cum  that  tempts  the  composer  to  use  a 
subjunctive  when  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

ADJECTIVAL   CLAUSE  WITH   QUI 
(SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD) 

(40)  In  a  clause  like 

improbus  et  rapax  et  qui  lucro  nihil  anteponat  (or,  in  the 
past,  anteponeret). 
it  is  obvious  that  qui  .  .  .  anteponat  is  an  adjective, 
like  the  other  two.  The  thing  is  put,  not  as  a  bare 
matter  of  fact,  but  as  a  trait  of  character  (which  of 
course  does  not  preclude,  but  includes,  its  being  a  fact). 
We  are  speaking  of  a  person  who  exists  or  existed,  and 
of  whom  it  Avould  be  possible  to  say  (if  the  preceding 
adjectives  had  not  committed  us  to  the  adjectival 
mode  of  expression)  qui  luco  niJtil  antej)onebat  (  =  et  is, 
or  is  auteon  lucro,  etc.). 

(41)  When  a  clause  with  qui  follows  oie'}no  est  or 
nihil  est,  it  is  necessarily  of  this  adjectival  character, 
for  there  is  no  person  or  thing  about  whom  or  which 
we  could  make  the  assertion  of  fact : 

nemo  est — omnipotens 
nemo  est — qui  haec  facere  possit. 
But  if  this  subjunctive  is  inevitable  after  a  negative,  it 
is  at  least  natural,  if  not  necessary,  after  a  restrictive 
statement,  *  he  is  the  one  man  who  ,   .  .'     '  There  are 
only  two  communities  Avhich  .  .  .' 
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solus  hie  homo  est  qui  sciat  divinitus. — (Pl.). 

solus  eSj   C.   Caesar,   cuius   in  victoria  ceciderit  nemo   nisi 

armatus. — (Cic). 
sunt  duae  {civitates)  quarum  decumae  venire  non  soleant. — 

(Cic). 

Substitute  an  Indie,  and  the  qui  clause  is  detached 
from  solus  est,  solus  es :  cuius  in  victoria  cecidlt  nemo 
=  et  in  victoria  tua.  So  the  statement  made  is  simply 
solus  es — which  is  utterly  meaningless. 

(42)  To  return  to  negative  statements.  The  sub- 
junctive is  not  always  found  in  the  qui  clause.  There 
are  many  passages  like  these  : 

nihil  est  stabile  quod  infidum  est. — (De  Amir.  G5). 

nihil  errat  quod  in  omni  adernitate  conservat  progressus  et 

regressus  reliquosque  motets  constantes  et  ratos — {JJe  A^at. 

Deo7\  ii.  §  51). 

How  are  these  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

In  nemo  est  qui,  the  est  means  '  exists ' ;  but  in  stabile 
est,  it  is  only  the  copula  (tariv  or  earLv — ^ovljjlov  iarip). 
When  the  statement  is  a  definite  or  particular  one,  not 
one  of  existence,  the  qui  clause  is  really  the  subject. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  saying  quod  infidum  est, 
id  numquam  stabile  est.  But  it  would  be  absurd,  and 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say  qui  hoc  facere  iiotest 
(the  man  who  actually  can  do  this) — does  not  exist. 
We  shall  be  safe  in  taking  it  as  our  rule  that  when  the 
verb  is  r'.sf,  eanv,  exists,  or  equivalent  to  that,  the 
subjunctive  is  necessary. 

(43)  What  is  true  of  nemo  est  qui,  applies  also  to 
quis  est  qui. 

quis  est  qui  nosfris  tarn  proterve  forihus  facit  iniuriam  ?— 
(PL.  Budens  41 4.) 
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Here  qui  .  .  ,  iniuriain  is  the  subject;  some  one  is 
actually  there,  hammering  at  the  door.  The  question 
is,  who  is  he  ?     r/?  ea-nv — est  does  not  mean  '  exists/ 

quis  me  Athenis  nunc  magis  quisquam  est  homo  cui  di  sint 
propitii?—{Vh.  Aid.  810.) 

This  is  a  different  case.  The  speaker  does  not  know- 
any  person  more  favoured  of  heaven,  of  whom  he  could 
say  onagis  cui  di  sunt  propitii.  He  asks  whether 
anybody  exists  to  answer  to  the  description,  to  satisfy 
the  condition. 

(44)  If  the  qui  clause  that  follows  nemo  est  or  quis 
est  has  subordinate  clauses  attached  to  it,  these  may 
show  either  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive :  Indicative, 
if  the  subordinate  clause  describes  something  which 
exists  independently  of  the  action  of  the  qui  clause : 
nemo  est  qui  haec  quae  videmus  sidera  enumerare  possit^ 

Subjunctive,  if  it  describes  what  would  be  dependent 
for  its  existence  on  that  action :  '  No  one  can  make  a 
boat  that  sails  the  air,'  must  be  nemo  est  qui  navigium, 
quod  per  aera  feratur,  aedificare  possit. 

More  generally,  a  negative  may  make  the  whole  of 
what  follows  unreal;  or  things  may  happen  to  be 
mentioned  which  exist  independently.  In  Hor.,  Odes 
IV.  iii.  8, 

nequ^  res  bellica  Deliis 
ornatum  foliis  ducem, 
quod  regum  iumidas  contuderit  minaSj 
ostendet  Capitolio, 

contuderit  is  necessarily  perf.  subjunctive,  not  fut.  perf. 
indie,  for  the  whole  complex  of  events  never  happens 
to  the  poet  at  all.  The  sense  is  '  for  any  conquest  of 
proud  kings.' 
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*  HISTORICAL '  INFINITIVE  AND  '  HISTORICAL ' 
PRESENT  INDICATIVE 

(45)  Both  of  these  usages  are  devices  that  belong  to 
vivid  narrative.  How  the  infinitive  came  to  be  so  used 
has  not  been  convincingly  explained  ;  Quintilian  thought 
that '  coepit '  was  to  be  understood. 

Both  take  most  naturally  the  form  of  a  series  of 
short  sentences,  unentangled  in  any  complicated  con- 
struction or  sequence  of  dependent  clauses.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  infinitive. 

nihil  Sequani  re^ponderc^  seil  in  eadem  tristitia  taciti  per- 
manere. — (Caesar,  I)e  Bello  Gall.  i.  32.) 

The  infinitive,  however,  may  be  preceded  by  a  temporal 
clause : 

postquam  aqwrnahantur  Jlagitiuiii  aurcs,  minis  territare. — 
LiVY,  viii.  28,  3.     (So  Vircj.  Aen.  vi.  490  f.) 

(46)  The  present  indicative  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  dependent  clauses.  In  these,  the  tendency 
of  the  writer  is  usually  to  revert  to  past  tenses ;  as  we 
should  expect,  the  vividly  imaginative  attitude  of  mind 
does  not  maintain  itself  when  the  construction  becomes 
more  complicated.     The  reversion  may  be  immediate : 

legatos  ad  Cacsarem  miitunt  qui  dicerent,  etc. — (De  Bello 
Gall.  I  47.) 

or  a  little  later  : 

rogat  ut  curet  quod  dixissef. — CiC,  Fro  Quind.  5.) 
einn  ut  ceteros  appellet^  quishuscum  loqui  consuessefj  rogat. — 
{Pro  Cluent.  26.) 

(The  second  of  these  examples  shows  that  it  is  rather 
the  construction  than  the  mere  order  of  clauses  that 
brings  about  the  change.) 
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(47)  If  a  dependent  clause  precedes  the  principal 
verb,  and  the  sentence  has  not  been  preceded  by  another 
sentence  in  the  historical  present,  the  past  tense  is 
generally  used,  so  that  the  reader  may  not  be  misled : 

virgis   ne  caederetur,   monet  ut  caveat. — (/?i    Verr.   v.   44, 
§116.) 

(This  sentence  also  illustrates  the  principle  noted  at 
the  end  of  46.) 

ut  posset  se  dicere  emisse,  Archagatho  imj)erat,  etc.  (iv.  24, 
§53.) 

(48)  Repraesentatio  may  be  maintained  for  some 
time  if  the  clauses  are  oblique  (purpose  or  request, 
developing  into  or.  obliqua).  Conditional  sentences  are 
rarely  in  the  present,  and  the  construction  seems  to 
belong  rather  to  the  poets. — Virg.  Aen.  vi.  292 : 

et  ni  doda  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas 
admoneat  volitare  cava  suh  imagine  formae^ 
inruat  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras. 

CONDITIONAL   SENTENCES 

The  many  forms  of  conditional  sentence  fall  into  two 
groups :  those  with  the  indicative  and  those  with  the 
subjunctive. 

(40)  The  former  are  sometimes  designated  by  the 
rather  difficult  and  obscure  phrase,  '  logical '  conditional 
sentences. 

si  hoc  fecit,  crravit,  if  he  did  it,  he  made  a  mistake. 
The  notion  of  his  doing  the  thing  is  linked  with  that 
of  error  or  blunder.    A  '  logical '  connection  may  be  said 
to  be  asserted.     The  speaker  does  not  know  what  the 
fact  is,  whether  the  thing  was  done  or  not.     He  may, 
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of  course,  be  dissembling  his  knowledge — but  that  is 
a  moral  complication,  with  which  grammar  has  nothing 
to  do.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker — this,  we 
may  safely  say,  is  a  feature  of  cases  where  the  indicative 
is  used  with  .si. 

si  hoc  credifi,  errcw 
(I  do  not  know  whether  you  really  do  think  so  or  not.) 

.s'i  redihit,  (jaudcho 
(I  do  not  know  whether  ho  is  going  to  come  back  or 
not.)  But  clearly  such  remarks  would  not  be  made  if 
the  occurrences  were  in^possihlc;  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  practical  question  or  probability  of  their  happen- 
ing.   This,  however,  is  outside  the  province  of  grannnar. 

(50)  When  the  subjunctive  is  used,  the  speaker  dors 
know  what  the  fact  is. 

.s'^*  Jioc  fccissct,  errdvissrt. 
'Had  he  done  it,  it  would  have  been  an  error.'     It  is 
implied  that  he  has  not  done  it. 

si  rcdirct — .s^  rediissrt — (jdudrrpiii. 
If  he  were  returning — if  he  were  back  here  again  (but 
he  is  not),  I  should  rejoice,  or  more  exactly,  '  I  should 
have  now  been  rejoicing.' 

si  rcdciit,  gaudcdm 
also  implies  knowledge.  It  would  be  said  only  by  a 
speaker  who  knew  that  the  person  in  question  was  not 
at  that  moment  returning.  '  Were  he  to  return,  I 
should  rejoice.'  The  thing  may  happen  presently,  or 
at  some  time,  but  is  not  happening  now. 

(51)  It  is  thought  of  as  contingent,  possibly  happen- 
ing soon.  But  it  need  not  be  a  thing  that  is  really 
probable.  It  may  be  very  unlikely,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  imperfect  tense. 
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si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus. 
'  Were  Democritus  on  earth  (but  he  is  not),  he  would 
laugh.' 

si  exsistat  ah  inferis  Lycurgus. 
'  Were  Lycurgus  to  come  back  from  the  dead.'  In  such 
cases,  the  transition  from  one  tense  to  the  other  is  easy, 
and  a  mixture  of  tenses  is  occasionally  found.  But  in 
general  si  with  the  imperfect  and  si  with  the  present 
express  quite  difterent  ideas. 

(52)  Greek  had  a  tendency  to  use  the  present  sub- 
junctive with  'if  in  generalisations  : 

r^v  S'  eyyvs  'iXOy  Odvaros,  ovSels  (3ovX€.TaL 

euri(TK€Lv.—(Kvn.  Ale.  671.) 
So  Ovid  has — 
si  valeant  homines,  ars  tua,  Phoebe,  iacet. — (TV.  I  v.  iii.  78.) 
{eav   vytatpwo-iv    ol   dvOpcoTrot,    ovBev    6(j)e\o<;    larpCKrj^;). 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  slight  lack  of  consecutive- 
ness  in  such  sentences.     After  r}v  S'  iyyv<;  eXOrj  Odvaro^, 
we  may  say,  a  number  of  particular  apodoses  can  be 
supposed :  A,  B,  C,  D  will  shrink  from  it.      All  these 
possibilities  are  condensed  into  a  general  statement  in 
the  indicative.     This  construction  is  not  to  be  imitated 
in  strict  Latin  prose,  unless  the  si  introduces  the  ideal 
or  generalising  secojid  person  (so  in  the  often  quoted 
example,  ininuitur  memoria  .  .  .  nisi  earn  exercea^). 

POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE 

(53)  A  potential  subjunctive  without  a  protasis — 
without  a  si  clause  expressed  or  easily  imaginable — is 
a  rare  thing  in  Latin,  if  indeed  it  certainly  exists  at  all. 
'It  may  happen'  cannot  be  expressed  hy  fiat.     Fiat 
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would  be  taken  to  mean  '  let  it  happen.'  '  It  may 
happen '  is  fieri  potest.  Veniat  cannot  be  used  for 
*he  may  come' ;  we  must  say  fieri  potest  ut  veniat  or 
perhaps  haud  scio  an  venturus  sit  (in  Ciceronian 
Latin  =  I  rather  think  he  will  come). 

(54)  In  the  case  of  certain  verbs,  what  looks  like 
a  potential  subjunctive  does  occur,  and  may  be  used 
freely.  No  very  obvious  protasis  presents  itself,  though 
it  is  always  possible  to  construct  some  kind  of  protasis. 
Velim,  nolini,  inalini,  I  should  wish — refuse — prefer 
(if  I  had  to  choose,  if  the  decision  rested  with  me). 
Videas,  dicds,  credas,  you  would  see,  you  may  see  (if 
you  looked),  you  would  say  or  think  (if  you  were 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion).  These  verbs  can 
be  used  also  of  the  past,  in  the  imperfect  tense,  a  very 
convenient  usage :  videres,  diceres,  crederes.  '  He  was 
out  of  his  element  altogether,' pisc^m  in  sicco  diceres 
ainhulaidem. 

(55)  In  an  often-quoted  passage  of  Cicero,  a  similar 
imperfect  is  used  in  the  third  person,  in  an  apodosis : 
qui  viderct  .  .  .  urhein  captain  diceret  (In  Verr.  iv.  23, 
52:  a  kind  of  repraesentatioy  for  if  the  narrator  were 
definitely  conscious  of  his  point  of  view  as  present, 
he  would  say  dixisset).  A  past  potential  does  seem 
to  be  found,  though  it  is  not  common : 

ilia  vel  intadae  segetis  per  summa  volaret 

culmina  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas. — {Aen.  vii.  808.) 

(where  laesisset  is  not  an  ordinary  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive, but  means  '  and  her  passage  would  be  found  to 
have  left  the  stems  uninjured '). 
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ORATIO  OBLTQUA. 

(56)  In  Latin,  everything  which  the  writer  is  not 
himself  prepared  to  assert  appears  in  the  infinitive, 
or  in  the  subjunctive  if  it  is  a  subordinate  clause. 
But  English  furnishes  no  such  guidance  for  the  reader. 
*  They  looked  upon  him  as  the  one  general  who  was  in- 
vincible/ '  Was  invincible '  is  not  different  in  form  from 
any  positive  statement  of  a  fact.  But  here  it  is  really 
oblique.  It  is  their  view,  not  what  the  writer  himself 
maintains  (he  may  or  may  not  agree  with  it — to  report 
it  as  theirs  is  not  to  say  that  he  denies  it) :  unum 
habehant  qui  vinci  non  posset.  '  They  find  out  the 
precise  verse  of  Horner  or  Horace  from  which  we  have 
plagiarised  it  {fact !) ' — (Tennyson,  in  a  letter,  speaking 
of  critics  who  profess  to  detect  plagiarisms):  versum 
ipsum  Homeri  Flaccive,  ita  vivam,  indagant,  unde  id 
scilicet  simus  furati.  '  Have  plagiarised  it '  is  what 
they  assert,  not  a  thing  that  the  writer  admits.  '  He 
spoke  in  the  character  of  a  neglected  prophet,  whose 
predictions  had  at  last  come  true.'  '  Whose  .  .  .  come 
true '  is  part  of  the  claim  or  pretension :  quern  veracem 
esse  res  comprohavisset.  '  He  aims  at  the  honour  of 
achieving  what  no  Macedonian  King  ever  did  before.' 
'  What  .  .  .  before '  is  not  fact,  but  part  of  his  aspira- 
tion or  ambition  (a  yuT/Sct?  ircoiror  aWo^  ^acnXev^  MaK€- 
hovwv — /jiriSeU,  not  ovSeU)  quae  nemo  antea  j^crfecerit 
rex  Macedonum.  Philip's  achievements  are  still  to 
come,  and  only  when  things  are  done  and  can  be 
surveyed  could  one  say  of  them  that  they  are  quae 
nullus  rex  umquaon  fecit  Macedonum. 

(57)  But  not  only  are  parts  of  a  sentence  often 
oblique  without    seeming   to   be   so.      Very  often  in 
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English  a  number  of"  sentences  or  a  whole  passage  is 
really  reported 'or  oblique,  though  it  does  not  gram- 
matically show  any  sign  of  being  so.  This  can  be  seen 
every  day  in  reports  of  speeches.  In  translating  into 
Latin  prose,  the  composer  must  first  determine  whether 
any  part  of  a  passage  is  oblique,  and,  if  so,  how  far  it 
extends. 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    IN    ORATIO    OB- 
LIQUA AND  AFTER  baud  dubium  est  quin 

(58)  The  forms  of  the  Latin  verb  do  not  suffice  for 
reproducing  in  Reported  Speech  everything  that  can  be 
said  in  Direct  Speech.  Various  distinctions  disappear 
inevitably. 

Direct.  Orlique. 

A.  si  potcrit,  redihit      Dicunt  cum  A',  si  possii,  rediturum  esse  ' 

B.  si  possit,  redeat  B'.  si  j^ossif,  rediturum  esse 

C.  si  sajncns  est,  rcdibil^  C    si  sapiens  sit,  rediturum 

esse 

D.  si  to  viderit  (Second  Future),      D'.   si     tc    vidrrit     (Perfect 

redibit^  Subjunctive),      redit- 

urum esse 

E.  si  posset,  rediret  E'.  si  j^osset,  rediturum  esse 

^  In  these  two  cases  it  is  desirable  to  choose  a  verb  other  tha.u  jiosfiuni. 
Si  j)otest,  redihit  and  si  potxicrit,  redihit  are  both,  in  the  same  way, 
rather  unnatural  and  illogical.  Power  to  do  a  thing  is  wanted  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  to  be  done,  not  before.  Fariam,  si  potcro  is 
normal.  Genuine  examples  of  the  illogical  si  potuero,  si  j^otiierit  are 
few.  Cic.  Brutn^,  §  21  :  r(/o  rero,  si  potuero,  faciam  vohis  satis 
ipotero,  Lambinus).  De  Sat.  Deor.  ii.  §  87,  potuerit  is  an  illusory 
instance.  Si  me  adsequi  potueris,  srpelito  (given  by  Driiger)  is  obvi- 
ously not  an  example,  for  the  one  action  precedes  the  other  ;  si  me 
sepelire  potueris,  scpclito  would,  no  doubt,  be  illogical.  The  passage 
is  in  full :  verrnn  tamcn,  Crito,  si  me  ad-^cqul  jwiueris  ant  siciihi  nnnctus 
eris,  ut  tihi  videhitur,  sepelito.  Cicero  here  uses  both  futures,  potueris 
and  ridehitur,  with  perfect  accuracy.  In  Sen.  Eirp.  42,  3,  idem  faciei 
cum  idem  potuerit  y  the  meaning  is  'when  he  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  the  same  degree  of  power'  {idem  posse  like  mult  urn  j^osse). 
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A,  B  and  C  are  represented  by  the  same  form ;  and 
in  D  and  E  it  is  only  in  the  protasis  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination.    The  infinitive  is  the  same  throughout. 

It  is  in  E  that  the  strain  is  greatest :  rediturum  esse 
does  not  well  represent  rediret  One  thinks  of  reditu- 
rum fuisse,  but  that  also  misses  the  mark,  on  the  other 
side,  and  is  required  to  represent  rediisset.  The  future 
participle  in  -urus — hahiturus — had  to  be  used  for 
'  would  have '  as  well  as  for  '  will  have ' :  Quint,  x.  i,  99 
(Terenti  scripta)  plus  adhuc  hahitura  gratiae,  si  intra 
versus  trimetros  stetissent  (plus  haherent  gratiae,  if 
there  had  been  no  lyric  passages  in  them  at  all).  Of. 
also  IX.  iv.  55  (vibratura  .  .  .  nisi  .  .  .  ferrentur). 

(59)  After  a  past  tense,  dixerunt,  there  is  further  loss 
or  effacement.  A,  B,  C  and  E  are  undistinguished  {si 
posset,  rediturum  esse).  D  alone  survives  (si  te  vidisset, 
rediturum  esse),  but  in  a  form  which  has  to  represent 
also  certain  other  constructions — si  te  viderit,  redeat  or 
redierit ;  si  te  vidisset,  rediret. 

There  remain  si  potuisset,  rediisset  (si  potuisset,  redi- 
turum. fuisse,  alike  after  dicunt  and  dixerunt),  and  the 
somewhat  less  simple  and  less  frequent  case :  nisi  mors 
dedecore  potior  esset,  rediisset  (esset  .  .  .  rediturum 
fuisse). 

(60)  The  beginner  should  observe  that  the  peri- 
phrastic future  is  used  in  the  apodosis  only,  not  in 
the  protasis.  There  is  in  Cicero  an  apparent  instance 
of  it  in  the  protasis,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  case  and 
the  construction  is  justified :  Acad.  Ii.  §  67,  si  adsen- 
surus  esset  (sapiens),  etiam  opinaturum  (esse).  This  is 
the  oblique  for  si  adsentietur,  opinahitur  (if  he  give 
assent,  he  will  opine — believe  something  on  insufficient 
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evidence).  But  the  sense  is  really  si  adsensurus  est, 
opinaturus  est :  if  he  is  a  person  capable  of  assenting 
or  likely  to  assent,  he  must  be  one  capable  of  opining. 
We  may  think  of  adsensurus  as  an  adjective,  and 
Cicero's  oblique  form  appears  clearly  right.  Another 
case  in  which  it  will  be  right  is  when  an  imperative  is 
thrown  into  the  oblique  form  :  si  hoc  facturus  es,  arnia 
comparato  (si  hoc  facturus  esset,  anna  compararet). 

(61)  Let  us  consider  next  what  happens  to  con- 
ditional sentences  when  they  are  attached  to  such  a 
formula  as  Itaud  dahiuvi  est  quin.  Here  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  different.  The  Roman  acquiesced  in  xq- 
presentiiig  rc(iire^  by  reditaruvi  esse ;  but  when  it  came 
to  representing  it  by  redtturus  sit  the  strain  was  too 
great ;  the  speaker  revolts,  and  says  rediret,  in  defiance 
of  strict  principles  of  sequence;  and,  similarly,  though 
redltiirusfuerit  represented  rediisset  with  nuich  greater 
accuracy,  he  did  not  always  say  that — he  sometimes 
said  rediisset. 

Haud  duhiiim  est  quin  we  may  think  of  as  a  formula 
which,  if  prefixed  to  a  sentence,  turns  an  indicative  into 
a  subjunctive :  redit  becomes  redeat.  But  this  trans- 
mutation is  not  always  possible ;  Greek  had  7roL7]aoi/ic, 
for  use  after  a  Past  Tense,  but  Latin  has  no  such 
forms  at  all,  and  redibit  cannot  really  be  transmuted. 
What  the  speaker  does  is  to  assume  that  the  direct 
form  was  one  practically  equivalent  to  redibit  (though 
in  direct  speech,  where  both  are  possible,  there  is  a 
perceptible  difference  between  them),  rediturus  est. 
Rediisset  cannot  be  transmuted  into  subjunctive,  for  it 
is  subjunctive  already;  the  speaker  assumes  instead 
rediturus  fuit.  But  in  the  case  of  rediret  nothing 
similar  could  be  done ;  no  form  can  be  found,  capable 
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of  being  transmuted  into  sit  or  fiierit,  the  tenses  which 
alone  are  strictly  possible  after  the  present  haud  dubiuTn 
est  Rediret  therefore  remains  unchanged ;  haud  duhi- 
mn  est  quin  does  not  exercise  its  transmuting  force  at 
all.  We  may  be  tempted  to  experiment  with  rediturus 
esset,  but  its  futility  becomes  at  once  obvious ;  the  rule 
of  sequence  is  still  violated  (esset  after  a  present),  and 
we  have  only  said  something  slightly  different  from 
what  we  mean  to  say :  '  he  would  be  intending  to  return ' 
instead  of  '  he  would  be  returning.' 

(62)  Transmutation  is  impossible  also  when  a  verb 
has  no  supine  and  future  participle,  and  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  passive  voice.  Capta  esset  urbs  must  strictly 
become  futuru7)i  fuisse  or  futurum  fuerit  ut  urbs 
caper etur.  But  such  periphrases  are  cumbrous  and 
not  always  well  attested.  A  way  of  escape  is  afforded 
by  saying  quin  urbs  capi  potuerit,  but  that  means  by 
saying  something  slightly  different  from  what  we  pro- 
posed to  say. 


TENSES  IN  CLAUSES  DEPENDENT  ON  PERF. 
INFIN.  AND  PERF.  SUBJUNCTIVE 

(63)  In  the  previous  section  we  have  seen  that  in  a 
sentence  like 

haud  dubium  est  quin,  si  potuisset,  rediturus  fuerit, 
the  protasis  si  potuisset  is  what  it  would  have  been  in 
the  direct  form,  with  rediisset. 

In  the  simpler  sentence  haud  dubiwin  est  quin  hoc 
fecerit,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  fecerit  may  be  a  real 
perfect  ('  has  done  it ').  But  in  quin  Kal.  Septembribus 
hoc  fecerit,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  an  aorist  fecit  ('he 
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did  it  on  September  1st ').  What  account  can  be  given 
of  this  perfect  subjunctive  ?  We  may  say  perhaps  that 
a  past  event  may  be  thought  of  either  as  wholly  past, 
or  as,  as  it  were,  standing  on  record,  a  thing  which  we 
contemplate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present. 
There  is  a  certain  reference  to  the  present,  though  not 
nearly  so  strong  and  explicit  a  reference  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  translation  *  has  done  it.'  Fecerit, 
then,  dependent  on  hdud  dahiitvi  est  qabi,  is  so 
regarded ;  but  in  relation  to  the  clauses  which  in  turn 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  an  aorist  or  past  tense.  Clauses, 
therefore,  which  are  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  will 
show  past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive;  unmistakably 
dependent  clauses  arc  those  which  express  a  purpose  or 
a  question : 

haud  duhiuvi  a^t  qiiin  hoc  idea  ut  effugeret  fecerit 
(*  to  escape '). 

haud  dubiuvi  est  quiii  quot  essent  iiiterro(javerit 
or  scierit. 
(G4)  But  a  clause  expressing  the  time  at  which  the 
action  was  done,  or  a  relative  clause  attached  to  some 
person  or  thing  mentioned,  is  not  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  past  verb.     Thus  it  is  possible  to  say : 

haud  dubiuiii  est  quin,  quo  die  redierit,  statini  ad 
COS  venerit 

haud  duhmiii  ed  quin  quicquid  in  aerario 
fuerif,  stativi  e.vJiaiisc7^it ', 
nor,  again,  is  a  clause  of  result  so  wholly  dependent  on 
the  past  verb — a  result  can  always  be  viewed  from  the 
present  time,  as  standing  on  record.  Hence  it  is  also 
possible  to  say 

haud  duhiuvi  est  quin  adeo   diligens  fuerit   ut 
classem  statini  coniparaverit. 
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The  principle  that  applies  to  these  various  cases  will 
clearly  apply  also  to  clauses  dependent  upon  a  perfect 
infinitive  after  e.g.  scio  or  compertum  hahemus. 

The  last  case  leads  to  the  consideration  of  clauses 
expressing  result. 

UT  EXPRESSING  RESULT 

(65)  After  a  past  tense,  either  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive or  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  possible.  The  pre- 
ceding section  has  afforded  a  clue  to  the  difference. 
If  we  use  the  imperfect,  we  make  the  result  more 
dependent  upon  the  past  action,  i.e.  we  make  it  a 
measure  of  it,  a  mode  of  defining  or  estimating  it : 

Tanto  impetu  venit  falarica  (a  missile  from  the 
catapult)  ut  cerni  non  posset,  it  came  so  fast  as 
to  be  invisible. 
Now  suppose  that  the  missile  actually  did  much 
damage,  and  that  the  besieged  could  have  repelled  it, 
if  they  had  seen  it ;  their  not  seeing  it  then  becomes 
an  important  event  in  the  series  of  occurrences,  and  it 
is  open  to  the  historian  to  say  ut  cerni  non  potuerit 

(66)  This  difference  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  in 
the  construction  tantu7n  ahfuit  ut  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .,  only 
the  second  clause — the  thing  that  actually  happened — 
could  be  put  in  the  perfect  subjunctive.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence.  The  clearest  instance  is  Bell. 
Alex.,  22:  milites  nostri  tantuon  ahfuerunt  ut  pertur- 
harentur,  ut  .  .  .  magnas  accessiones  fecerint.^  The 
first  clause  must  be  imperfect,  the  second  may  be 
either  imperfect  or  perfect  subjunctive. 

^  The  best  writers  seem  to  avoid  the  personal  construction  when  there 
are  two  M<-clauses  ;  they  say  Tantum  abswyi  a  crudelitate  ut,  but  not  so 
readily  Tantinn  absum  ut  crudelis  sim  ut  {hoc  numquam/acturus  sim). 
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The  difference  between  ut  with  the  imperfect  and  ut 
with  the  perfect  subjunctive  resembles  the  difference 
in  Greek  between  coa-re  with  the  infinitive  and  uo-Te 
with  the  indicative. 


QUESTIONS   'REAL'    AND   'RHETORICAL' 
IN   REPORTED   SPEECH 

(67)  Every  question  that  immediately  follows  a 
rogabat  or  rogavit  and  is  construed  with  it  must  of 
necessity  be  in  the  subjunctive.  But  when  a  question 
occurs  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  it  may  be  expressed 
by  accusative  and  infinitive,  provided  it  is  a  '  rhetorical' 
question,  that  is,  a  question  to  which  the  speaker 
thinks  the  answer  obvious.  The  same  question  may  be 
rhetorical  in  one  context,  real  in  another : 

quot  inilia  passuuvi  ah  urbe  abessent  ?     (How  far 

are  we  from  the  city  ?     Tell  us,  it  is  important 

to  know). 
qiiot  milia  passuum  ab  xirbe  se  abesse  ?    (Obviously 

so  far  that  we  cannot  possibly  arrive  there  in 

time). 
This  latter  question  should  perhaps  be  regarded  rather 
as  an  exclamation.  In  most  cases  the  rhetorical 
question  is  merely  a  lively  way  of  making  a  negative 
statement:  quid  esse  levius  aid  turpius?  =  nihil  esse 
levius  aut  turpius. 

(68)  Rhetorical  questions  are  usually  asked  about 
ourselves,  or  about  a  third  person,  not  about  the  person 
we  are  addressing.  There  is  a  certain  absurdity  in 
asking  a  man  a  question  about  himself  without  expect- 
ing any  answer  at  all ;  and  we  may  bring  home  to  him 

D 
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more  effectively  the  point  of  our  question  by  inviting 
him  to  answer  it — if  he  can.  Hence  rhetorical  ques- 
tions are  usually  in  the  first  or  third  person,  very  rarely 
in  the  second.  One  of  the  clearest  exceptions  is  in 
LiVY,  xlv.  c.  19:  utruin  enim  partem  regni  petiturum 
esse  an  totum  erepturuTn  I  (The  speaker  is  going  to 
show  that  there  are  conclusive  reasons  against  either 
course.)  In  Livy,  iv.  c.  43,  10  :  aTz.  .  .  .  propulsaturos  ? 
and  vi.  39,  10:  quando  .  .  .  aesti'inaturos  ?  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  question  is  in  the  second  person. 

(69)  The  converse  exception  occurs  when  an  obviously 
rhetorical  question  in  the  third  person  has  the  subjunc- 
tive. This  is  found  in  several  passages.  Tag.,  J. 7171. 
xiii.  c.  42  :  qua  sapientia,  quibus  philosophoruTn  prae- 
ceptis  .  .  .  ter  miliens  sestertitcm  paravisset  ?  Caesar, 
De  Bello  Civ.  i.  c.  32  :  si  improhasset,  cur  ferri  passus 
essett  si  probasset,  cur  se  uti  populi  beneficio  pro- 
hibuisset?  In  the  latter  passage,  Caesar,  who  has 
recently  crossed  the  Rubicon,  is  addressing  the  rem- 
nant of  the  senate  at  Rome,  who  had  been  there  while 
Pompey  remained,  and  if  not  friends  of  Pompey's,  at 
all  events  might  be  supposed  to  know  what  he  meant. 
It  is  therefore  a  rhetorical  question,  ironically  turned 
into  a  real  one  to  make  it  more  perplexing,  and 
addressed  to  persons  present.  The  passage  in  Tacitus 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way. 

TENSES   IN   ORATIO   OBLIQUA 

(70)  After  a  past  tense  like  dixit,  all  subordinate 
clauses  should  strictly  be  in  past  tenses,  e.g.  quid 
fecissent,  se  compertum  habere;  quid  tunc  vellent 
nescire.     But  fecerint  and  velint  are  frequently  found 
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in  such  a  sentence ;  '  strictly,'  in  fact,  means  '  provided 
that  the  writer  keeps  his  dixit  fully  in  view  and  thinks 
of  the  words  as  spoken  at  a  past  time.'  He  may 
proceed  in  a  more  imaginative  way,  as  if  he  were 
reporting  the  words  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  or 
conveying  the  actual  message,  thus  making  the  whole 
affair  seem  contemporary  with  himself  and  his  readers. 
This  is  a  form  of  Repraeaentatio,  which  we  have  already 
met  with,  supra,  45-48.  The  repraesentatio  need  not 
be  consistently  carried  out  through  a  whole  speech ; 
there  may  be  very  rapid  transition  from  the  one  point 
of  view  to  the  other.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  literary 
art,  of  fancy  or  imagination,  it  is  not  likely  that  even 
elaborate  investigation  would  result  in  its  being  reduced 
to  rule.  In  the  case  of  jussive  clauses,  there  are  in- 
dications that  an  alternative  that  is  preferred  tends  to 
the  more  vivid  construction,  and  that  an  urgent  com- 
mand may  also  do  so:  si  quid  ah  sciiatu  j^^tere  vellent^ 
ah  avTnis  discedant,  Sall.  Cat.  34,  1). 

(71)  The  beginner  should  observe  that  the  permanent 
truth  of  what  is  said  does  not  constitute  a  reason  for 
present  tenses:  e.g.  dixit  eum  esse  cursum  stellaruin 
errantium  ut  interdum  regrederentur.  The  move- 
ment of  the  planets  is  the  same  for  untold  thousands 
of  years.  But  if  we  write  regrediantur,  we  are  no 
nearer  expressing  that;  we  are  merely  transferring 
ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  the  state- 
ment was  made,  as  though  it  were  being  reported  to  us 
at  that  moment. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  WHICH  ENGLISH  USAGE  IS 
MISLEADING  OR  INTRACTABLE 

■  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  in  Enghsh  the 
reader  frequently  has  to  divine  whether  a  statement  is' 
direct  or  oblique.  Often  also  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
perceive  where  the  emphasis  falls. 

(72)  Emphasis  —  correlatives. — A  Latin  sentence 
generally  shows  greater  coherence  and  co-ordination 
than  an  English  one,  and  the  reader  is  early  made 
aware  of  its  drift : 

;  '  Who  can  doubt  but  that  he  came  back  to  aid  the 
Romans  ? ' 

Quia  duhitare  potest  quin  ideo — or  eo  consilio-^ 
redierit  ut  Romanis  ojpem  ferret .? 

English  can  achieve  this  order  only  by  making  an 
abstract  substantive  the  grammatical  subject  ('his 
motive  was  to  .  .  .'),  or  by  saying  '  that  it  was  to  aid 
the  Romans  he  came  back.' 

Such  substantives  as  '  reason '  (ideo,  idcirco  .  .  . 
quod), '  motive '  (ideo,  eo  consilio  .  .  .  ut),  or  '  condition ' 
(ea  condicione,  ea  lege,  or  simply  ita  .  .  .  ut)  should 
generally  be  represented  in  Latin  by  means  of  cor- 
relatives. 

(73)  *  It  is  not  that '  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  non 
est  quod.  Most  frequently  it  will  be  non  propterea 
.  .  .  quod,  non  ideo  .  .  .  quod.  '  It  is  not  that  I  doubt,' 
neque  hoc  ideo  dico  quod  .  .  .  duhitem.  *  Why  did  he 
do  it  ?  I  say  it  was  because  .  .  .'  cur  hoc  fecit  ?  ideo 
fecisse  dico  quod  (pecuniam  nullam  haberet).  'Why 
did  you  return  ?      It  was  not,  was  it,  that  you  had 
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forgotten   your    friend  ? '     uutyi   idcirco,    quod   amici 
oblitus  esses  ?  ^  (not  num  erat  quod  .  .  J) 

74)  'Only.'  The  adverbs  ^norZo  and  tantum  should 
be  used  with  caution.  Frequently  the  adjective  unus 
or  solus  is  required  to  make  the  meaning  quite  clear. 
'This  condition  only  he  proposed/  hanc  unam  tulit 
condicionem. 

In  some  contexts,  a  correlative  emphasised  by  demuw. 
will  be  required.  '  lie  athrmed  that  he  would  return 
only  if  his  son  returned  with  him.'  2\tni  demuvi,  or 
sic  dertium,  se  reditnritin  cum,  or  si,  una  rcdirct  jilius. 

In  other  contexts,  a  double  negative  will  be  the  most 
effective  expression :  non  nisi  or  numquam  nisi :  non 
nisijilio  comite  se  redituruni. 

But  modo  and  tantuin  have  their  legitimate  uses. 
Si  modo,  if  only  .  .  .,  if  but  .  .  .  (so  also  modo  and  suhj. : 
modo  sit  milii  vita  sujyerstes,  ViRG.).  No7i  modo, 
non  tantum.  .  .  .  scd>  etiam.  'He  not  only  failed  to 
help  us,  but  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass,'  non  modo 
opem  non  tidit,  sed  Itostihus  iter  patefecit.  Observe 
here,  that  when  two  clauses  have  a  principal  verb  in 
common,  non  modo  non  may  be  replaced  by  non 
inodo :  non  modo  pecuniam,  sed  ne  frumentum  quidem 
nostris  prachuit  (ov-^  otto)?  "^pi'^fjiaTa  aW  ovhe  alrov 
irapeo-'^ev  eiropicrev). 

(75)  Verbs  governing  different  cases. — In  Latin  a 
considerable  number  of  verbs  govern  the  genitive  or 
dative.     In  English  the  accusative  is  practically  the 

^  esses,  not  eras  ;  the  speaker  does  not  take  this  to  be  a  fact,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  so.  The  Indicative  is  possible 
in  certain  cases  ;  num  idcirco  quod  pluchat  ?  (It  was  raining,  I  know  ; 
but  that  would  not  deter  you).  On  the  same  principle  it  is  possible  to 
have  Indie,  after  7io7i  quod  in  the  construction  non  quod  .  .  .  sed 
quia. 
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only  case  governed.  '  He  would  not  forget,  injure, 
or  expel  anybody.'  If  we  begin  nee  se  cuiusquavl 
obliturum  ess€,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
tinue the  sentence ;  ctiittsquaTn  is  not  a  particular 
person  who  can  be  spoken  of  as  ei  or  euin,  and,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  awkward,  because  the 
grammatical  constraint  would  be  obvious.  This  is  a 
difficulty  for  which  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in 
grammar  but  in  rhetoric ;  it  is  a  case  for  an  asyndeton : 
nullius  se  ohlituruvi,  nemini  nociturum,  neminem  e 
civitate  expulsurum.  So  in  an  interrogative  sentence, 
'  whom  had  he  Avronged  or  failed  to  help  ? '  quern  se 
laesisse,  cui  opem  non  tulisse  ? 


IT 

QUESTIONS  OF  STYLE 

METAPHOR 

The  use  of  metaphor  in  Latin  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed and  investigated.  A  few  general  observations, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  various  veins  of  imagery,  nmst 
suffice  here. 

(76)  A  metaphor  is  an  abbreviated  or  concentrated 
simile,  presented  without  any  apology  or  introduction 
to  the  reader.  Each  language  has  its  own  habits  or 
preferences  in  the  matter  of  imagery ;  therefore,  in 
translating  from  one  language  into  another,  we  must 
have  some  idea  what  images  are  really  famihar  and 
usual  in  each.  It  may  happen  that  where  the  English 
has  a  metaphor,  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  omitting 
it  in  Latin ;  and  conversely,  where  the  English  has  no 
metaphor,  we  nuist  sometimes  have  recourse  to  one  in 
Latin.  Again,  there  are  passages  where  the  writer  lays 
stress  on  his  metaphor,  develops  it,  and  makes  it  a 
necessary  part  of  the  expression  of  his  meaning ;  here 
we  shall  have  no  choice,  but  must  as  a  rule  reproduce 
that  precise  metaphor.  '  They  have  obeyed  the  only 
impulse  they  have  received ' :  quo  una  imj)ulsi  sunt 
vento,  eo  feritntur;  '  what  will  be  the  end,  what  destruc- 
tion will   ultimately  overtake   them,   who   can   tell?' 
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Shall  we  continue  our  metaphor,  that  of  a  ship  ?  quis 
autem  scit  quas  in  oras  eiecti  quale  naufragium  sint 
passuri  ?  Have  we  exceeded  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
*  translation '  ? 

(77)  English  has  many  words  which  once  were 
vividly  metaphorical,  but  from  which  all  the  colour 
has  faded,  the  imagery  is  no  longer  recalled.  *  Conspire ' 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  coniurare,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
vivid  word  for  breathing  the  same  breath,  being  in 
close  accord  and  sympathy.  '  Inspire '  in  an  ordinary 
narrative — '  he  inspired  his  soldiers  with  fresh  courage ' 
— is  simply  inicere,  iniecit ;  in  Latin,  inspiro  has  not 
ceased  to  be  literal  and  picturesque : 

magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 
Delius  inspiraf  vates. — (Virg.  ^^71.  vi.  11.) 

'Aspire'  in  English  suggests  eager  ambition;  in  this 
case  the  Latin  word  happens  to  mean  something  less ; 
ne  adspirare  quidem  ad  .  .  .  not  even  to  breathe  in 
that  direction, '  not  to  look  near  the  place,'  not  even  to 
make  a  faint  and  distant  approach.  '  Derive '  in  English 
has  ceased  to  suggest  a  channel  for  irrigation,  but  in 
Latin  is  still  a  definite  metaphor : 

hocfonte  derivata  clades. — (HoR.  Odes,  iii.  vi.  19.) 

'  (78)  We  may  ask  this  question  about  Latin  also ; 
has  it  any  metaphors  which  have  lost  their  colour  ? 
Neither  Greek  nor  Latin  has  many,  compared  with 
English;  destino  is  possibly  one;  it  was  originally  a 
nautical  term  for  making  a  rope  fast,  but  in  many 
passages  this  seems  to  be  forgotten ;  exordior  is  perhaps 
another,  a  metaphor  from  weaving,  setting  the  threads 
in  order;  deleo  is  sometimes  used  in  composition,  as  if 
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it  answered  to  '  destroy/  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  it  should 
be  thought  of  as  meaning  to  efface,  erase  a  writing; 
nee  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
delevit  aetas. — (Odes,  iv.  ix.  9.) 

to  annihilate  or  blot  out  from  the  map  : 
paene  occupatam  seditioiiihus 
delevit  urhem  Dacus  et  Aethiops. — (in.  vi.  13.) 

So  destruere  is  not  '  destroy,'  but  pull  down,  dismantle, 
leave  no  stone  upon  another.  Sometimes  the  two 
languages  have  an  image  in  common,  but  apply  it 
differently.  '  Cold' in  English  implies  lack  of  feeling, 
cold-hearted,  unresponsive;  in  Latin,  frvjidus  means 
dull,  tiresome,  e.g.  an  ineifective  speech  friget,  *  falls 
flat/  fails  to  interest  the  hearers. 

(79)  It  is  an  old  and  obvious  precept  that  mixture  of 
metaphors  should  be  avoided.  Quiutilian  speaks  of 
the  fault:  2)0stquavi  initiain  a  tcTiipestate  Humpserunt, 
incendio  aut  ruina  jiniunt.  Thus  if  we  begin  inultis 
ante  cladibus  lahefacfatarti  civitatem,  we  nmst  not  end 
with  ille  tandem  delevit,  as  if  we  had  been  speaking  of 
writing  on  a  slate,  but  must  keep  the  image  of  lahe- 
fadatam,  by  using  some  such  phrase  as  in  riiinam 
impulit,  solo  aequavit.  If  'destroy'  is  to  be  evertere, 
to  try  to  prevent  this  will  be  siistinere. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prevalent  meta- 
phors, arranged  in  groups : — 

(80)  Darkness  and  Light. 

e  tenebris  in  lucein  emergere  (obscurity — fame). 
in  tenebris  versanti  lux  exorta  est  ^affliction — hope 

of  better  days) 
tenebras  ojfundere  ludicibus  ('throw  aust  in  their 

eyes.'     See  Quixt.  ii.  xvii.  21). 
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lumen  illud  curiae  (a  famous  senator). 

lumina  nostrae  civitatis  (stars  in  our  firmament). 

lux  palustris  (misty,  malarious  air  of  a  marsh ;  low 
aims,  unenlightened  life). 

in  foro  ac  luce — in  sole  atque  pulvere  versari 
(an  active,  public,  laborious  life:  opposed  to 
umbratilis,  sub  urtibra). 

lucerna  nocturna  (study).  'Driven  from  the 
market-place,  they  [authors  losing  popularity] 
become  the  companions  of  the  student,'  iam 
nocturnam  ad  lucernam  evolvuntur. 

(81)  Fire. 

ardere,  exardescere,  incensus,  flagrans  {studio  or 

ira). 
faces  suhicere  (instigate). 

inurere  notayn  (brand,  affix  indelible  disgrace). 
conflare  (weld,  forge).  _ 

deflagrare  (burn  out,  be  totally  consumed). 
restinguere.    '  They  themselves  caused  the  mischief 

which  they  are  vainly  trying  to  check,'  ipsi  hanc 

facem  incenderunt,  quam  nuncfrustra  conantur 

restinguere. 

(82)  The  Sea,  Storms,  and  Waves.    See  Political 
Phraseology,  143,  Revolution,  etc. 

omnia  vela  excutere  (press  on  eagerly). 
remis  velisque  contendere  (strain  every  nerve). 
mergi — demersae     leges  .  .  .  aliquando    emergent 
(resume  their  force). 

(83)  Springs,  Rivers,  Floods. 

hoc  ex  fonte  manavit,  fluxit  ...  (to  express  cau- 
sation or  origin). 
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hoc  ex  fonte  haurire — iiovos  fontes  exquirere 
(literary  inspiration). 

Jlumen  orationis — redundare,  extra  ripas  finer e 
(Cic.  uses  these  phrases  of  his  own  early  exuber- 
ance of  style). 

f'ijbndere  (e.g.  vaticinia,  voluble  or  inspired  utter- 
ance). 

exaresco  (dry  up,  cease  to  flow  :  '  die  '  or  '  die  out/ 
for  which  the  Romans  did  not  use  morl ;  they  do 
occasionally  use  iiitcrinortims  for  languishing, 
under  eclipse),  defiiio,  run  off,  run  dry.  Hor., 
defluxit  numerus  Saturiiius. 

efiluere  (e.g.  voluptates,  are  lost,  slip  from  us). 

influere  in  aures  contionis  (gain  their  ear). 

dijffluere  (luxuria). 

rivulos  consectari,,  fontes  reruiii  iion  viderc  (lose 
oneself  in  details,  minor  inquiries). 

(84)  Trees,    Vegetation,     Agriculture.      (See    also 
Literature  and  Art,  15S). 

fiorere  (opibus,  gloria), 
marcere,  marcescere. 
decidere  (leaves  dropping  in  autunui). 
revirescere. 

radix — radicitus  evellere. 

percipere  fructus  (reap ;  so  voiuptaies,  qitaes- 
tuni,  etc.) 

(85)  Animals,  Hunting,  Birds. 

ohrepere,  to  creep  stealthily  up  (e.g.  mors,  senectus.) 

serpere  {serpit  hoc  malum  latius). 

vestigia — scqui,  indagare;  sagax  (keen-scented,  of 
a  hound);  odorari  (catch  the  scent,  suspicion, 
conjecture,  to  have  some  'inkling'  of). 
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laquei,  toils ;  irretire ;  extricare,  set  free  from  the 

meshes.  ' 

auceps,  aucupari  (try  to  catch,  cast  about  for). 

(86)  Augury. 

auspiciuTYi,  auspicari,  to  look  for  birds,  look  for  an 
omen  before  setting  out ;  to  make  a  beginning, 
a  start  (e.g.  auspicari  a  Vergilio — ab  HoTnero, 
in  study). 

auguriuTn,  augurari,  to  divine,  to  have  a  pre- 
monition, to  foresee  or  expect. 

(87)  The  Body,  its  parts  and  movements. 

rohur,  vires ;  languescere,  conrohorari. 

claudicat     oratio  —  in     comoedia     claudicamus 

(Quint.). 
iacere  (to  be  prostrate ;  iacent  leges), 
consenuisse  (effete,  paralysed). 
incumhere  in  (ace.)  (throw  one's  weight  upon,  give 

all  one's  energy  to). 
insultare  adflicto  (trample  upon ;  exult). 
suis  umeris  totarn  Qiiolein  sustinere. 
extorquere  (e  onanihus,  wrest  from). 
vulnus,    cicatrix — curare — refricare — callum    oh- 

ducere. 
nervi — sine  nervis  (sinews,  vigour). 
progredi,  pedeni  referre;  grassari  (move   in  the 

dark,   like    a    highwayman;    intrigue,   stealthy 

aggression). 
praeceps,  praeceps  ferri  (catastrophe). 
iugum  de  cervicihus  decutere. 

(88)  The  preceding  list  is  far  from  being  complete. 
It  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  subject,  not  to 
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exhaust  it.     There  are  many  other  spheres  from  which 
imagery  may  be  drawn,  e.cj. : — 

War  and  Weapons  (conflict  of  orators  in  the  law- 
courts.  Literary  aggression,  the  iambus  of  Archilochus 
is  a  kind  of  sword :  liher  in  adversos  hostes  stringatur 
iambus). 

Racing :  curriculum,  decurrere,  spatia  ('  laps '  of  the 
course),  meta  (Stat.  Silv.  iv.  vii.  23,  primis  meus  ecce 
metis  I  haeret  Achilles,  my  Achilleis,  an  epic,  has  made 
little  progress — is  lagging  at  the  first  turning-post). 

Weaving:  detexere,  retexere,  filum,  tenui  filo  de- 
ducta  {carmina). 

The  Theatre :  persona  (mask,  disguise,  sub  persona 
delifescere):  ^>ri7?iw77i  actum  fahulae  transegisse,  to 
have  taken  the  first  steps,  to  have  made  a  certain 
advance  ;  partes  agere — maerentis,  exultantis. 

Trade,  Usury,  Banking :  fenus — refen^e  accepttcm — 
imputare  (Statins,  of  Lucan's  native  province,  Bactica, 
Lucanum  'potes  imputare  tci^'is,  Lucan  is  the  world's 
debt  to  you) ;  lucrum  ('  it  would  count  for  something, 
if  .  .  .'  lucro  ponendum  csset);  obnoxiiLS  (under  an 
obligation). 


PROPER  NAMES.     ALLUSIONS. 

(89)  To  reproduce  a  modern  name  with  a  Latin 
termination  has  a  somewhat  incongruous  and  repel- 
lent effect  {Bolingbrohius) ;  and  to  translate  its  mean- 
ing may  result  in  what  would  be  very  unnatural  and 
improbable  as  a  Roman  name  {e.g.  if  we  turned  Gold- 
smith into  Aurifex).    No  fixed  rule  or  universal  solution 
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can  be  propounded.  If  our  passage  speaks  of  a  satirist 
and  a  statesman,  we  may  make  them  Lucilius  and  Scipio; 
or  Laelius,  or  Horace  and  Maecenas ;  but  history  does 
not  repeat  itself  exactly,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  re- 
lating what  is  glaringly  untrue  of  these  Romans.  This 
difficulty  however  may  be  met  by  taking  the  names 
of  Romans  about  whom  we  know  almost  nothing,  e.g. 
Serranus  or  Saleius,  poets.  Sometimes  a  modern  name 
can  be  evaded :  Raphael,  for  example,  may  be  spoken 
of  as  pictor  Urhinas.  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
most  proper  names  of  any  note  have  a  recognized  Latin 
form  which  was  in  extensive  use.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant cities  and  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  Latin 
names,  which  may  be  found  in  Grasse's  Orhis  Latinus 
(Dresden,  1861).  Names  of  books,  or  of  plays,  are  less 
troublesome,  though  it  is  sometimes  a  Greek  name 
rather  than  a  Latin  one  that  is  required ;  thus  travels 
may  be  Epidemiae,  a  play  called  '  The  good-natured 
man,'  Enethizomenus.  The  titles  of  Varro's  Saturae 
often  have  a  very  modern  ring  and  supply  ideas  for 
titles  of  novels  or  comedies. 

(90)  But  to  contemplate  names  in  this  way  may  be 
thought  a  fanciful  and  hypercritical  proceeding.  The 
learner  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  devising 
ingenious  names  or  titles.  I  come  to  a  more  practical 
point:  it  may  be  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  any 
name  at  all.  For  instance,  if  a  critical  passage  is  about 
Shakespeare,  and  we  call  him  in  the  first  sentence  poeta 
nostras  or  tragicus  noster,  the  chances  are  that  a  passage 
of  moderate  length  will  not  compel  us  to  designate  him 
again.  The  whole  structure  of  Latin  prose  tends  to 
dispense  with  the  repetition  of  a  name.  By  means  of 
suitable  connecting  relatives,  particles  and  pronouns, 
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in  an  inflected  language  which  can  place  its  words  in 
almost  any  order,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  central  personage 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  to  keep  distinct  from  him 
any  other  persons  who  happen  to  be  mentioned.  It  is 
not  so  in  English.  Sentences  have  to  make  a  fresh 
start,  the  order  of  words  is  more  restricted,  and  *  he '  is 
therefore  often  ambiguous.  Repetition  of  the  name  is 
rendered  necessary,  and  if  the  writer  is  unskilful,  he 
finds  himself  driven  to  this  so  often  that  he  uses  a 
paraphrase  instead — '  the  exiled  monarch,'  '  the  ill- 
starred  poet,'  *  the  veteran  general.'  Such  devices 
hardly  ever  occur  in  Latin,  and  if  we  meet  with  them 
in  our  English  passage  we  shall  bo  justified  in  ignoring 
them — if  we  are  sure  that  they  (trc  mere  devices  of 
style.  But  they  are  sometimes  rather  more  than  that. 
Regeon  exulevi  haec  auditd  cjravitcr  coniinoveriint  \  if 
the  news  is  of  a  kind  that  makes  it  certiiin  he  will 
never  be  restored  to  his  kingdom,  rc<jevi  exulem  is  not 
entirely  otiose. 

In  Exercise  No.  xi.vi.  (Historical),  Cleomencs  is  named 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  line;  but  Cleomenes  is  the  'he'  of 
the  first  sentence.  In  Latin,  the  name  should  appear 
in  the  first  sentence ;  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  that 
when  the  reader  comes  to  it,  he  will  suppose  that  'he,' 
of  whom  he  has  already  heard,  is  a  ditiierent  person. 

(91)  The  composer  of  Latin  Prose,  when  he  meets 
with  a  name  like  Pitt,  or  Pope,  or  Johnson,  sometimes 
represents  it  by  Quintus  or  Lucius.  This  is  at  the 
best  inartistic ;  for  these  are  j^'^^^^'^^oinina.  It  is  true 
that  the  Romans  used  Gains  in  legal  formulae,  meaning 
any  free  citizen.  But  we  should  be  astonished  if  an 
English  historian  or  critic  spoke  of  '  William '  or  '  Alex- 
ander' or  'Samuel'  in  one  of  these  cases  supposed. 
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Praenomina  were  used  when  two  or  more  eminent 
brothers  had  to  be  distinguished  (Tiberius  and  Gaius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  Marcus  and  Quintus  Tullius 
Cicero) :  and  they  were  used  within  the  family  circle  or 
between  intimate  friends.  Praenomina,  again,  belonged 
to  free  citizens.  It  was  only  when  Tiro  became  Cicero's 
libertus  that  he  became  M.  Tullius  Tiro.  But  in  a 
recent  Primer  I  find :  '  Gaius,  you  see  your  master's 
shoes  on  the  bed.'  Your  master's !  However  much 
we  may  despise  what  are  called  'Eealien,'  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  invent  this  and  thrust  it  upon  boys; 
what  should  we  think  of  an  exercise  in  English  in 
which  a  valet  or  footman  was  addressed  as  'Sir  John'? 
Names  of  slaves,  too,  lie  to  hand :  Davits,  Dama,  Syrus. 
In  the  same  work  I  find  also  '  Tullius  and  Gaius,  why 
are  you  not  reading  your  books  ?'  That  is,  'Smith  and 
Peter,' '  Robinson  and  John.' 

(92)  In  regard  to  allusions  or  allusive  passages,  I 
consider  briefly  two  possibilities — (a)  the  allusion  in 
the  English  may  have  to  be  represented  by  an  allusion 
to  some  similar  story  or  personage ;  (b)  there  may  be 
no  allusion  in  the  English,  but  a  definite  allusion  may 
be  the  best  way  of  representing  the  idea  in  Latin. 

(a)  We  may  have,  for  example,  a  scriptural  allusion, 
■words  suggestive  of  the  words  of  some  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Here  we  may  introduce  a  different 
allusion,  inventing  a  definite  one,  '  ut  ait  ille  apud 
Accium  Amphiaraus '  or  '  Tiresias,'  and  perhaps  throw- 
ing the  words,  or  some  of  them,  into  the  form  of  an 
iambic  or  trochaic  line.  This  may  seem  an  exacting 
standard  of  translation  to  set  up.  But  if  our  aim  is  to 
write  something  which  an  ancient  Roman  would  read 
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without  suspicion  or  bewilderment — and  Latin  Prose 

becomes  most  instructive  when  it  aims  at  that we  can 

hardly  be  content  with  less. 

But  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  suitable  allusion  instead 
of  having  to  invent  one.  For  example:  'They  have 
conjured  up  spirits  whom  they  cannot  bind.'  The 
story  of  Jason  and  the  Dragon's  teeth  will  serve  for 
this.  '  They  are  less  fortunate  than  Jason':  excitare  e 
terra  armatos  (the  phrase  in  the  English  is  applied  to 
sedition-mongers)  jyotuerunt,  dehellare  non  possuiit. 

(h)  The  following  are  examples  of  non-allusive 
passages  where  some  definite  allusion  is  at  least  worth 
considering  as  a  mode  of  translation. 

Authors  whose  popularity  is  past '  become  the  victims 
of  the  specialist '  {i.e.  the  critical  commentator) :  max  in 
Stilonuni  ac  Varronuni  niamis  deveniunt  (Aelius  Stilo 
was  an  eminent  grammaticuK  or  critic  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Cicero's  boyhood,  the  teacher  of  the  more 
famous  Varro). 

'  To  disregard  all  that  is  most  venerable  in  the  old 
religion  of  Rome':  Vestani,  ancilia,  Numani  asper- 
nari. 

'Writers  of  Romances':  qui  heroidum  amoreSy  vet- 
leris  aurei  rapinas  enarraverunt  or  conscripserunt. 
'A  classical  writer/  Homer i  potius  quani  Calliniachi 
(Apolloniive)  sectator. 

ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE 

(93)  Usually,  and  especially  in  narrative,  Latin  is  far 
more  definite  and  concrete  than  English,  and  expresses 
things  in  a  far  simpler  way.  Modern  English  too  often 
makes  an  abstract  substantive  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

E 
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'  The  impossibility  of  completing  this  project  caused 
him  to  form  a  new  design  '  is  a  type  of  sentence  which 
should  not  be  written  in  any  language;  uhi  hoc  se 
perficere  non  posse  intellexit,  novum  cepit  consiliu7ii. 
'  He  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter  an  opponent 
whose  superiority  was  generally  recognized/  dis  siiiis- 
tris  eiim  nactus  est  adversariuvi,  qui  oTYiniwin  consensu 
validior  esset.  Latin  abhors  abstract  substantives  in 
cases  like  these.  The  composer's  first  business  is  to 
learn  to  think  out  in  simple  and  concrete  shape  what 
is  capable  of  being  so  stated.  Particular  types  of  con- 
crete expression  are  noticed  elsewhere  (occisus  Caesar 
supra  26  (ii) :  quod  si  dolentein,  infra  130). 

(94)  But  Latin  did  use  abstract  substantives,  and 
often  used  them  very  effectively,  sometimes  in  places 
where  English  does  not  use  them.  It  must  suffice  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  these  uses. 

In  descriptions  of  natural  scenery :  altitudines 
onontium,  for  alti  monies  (see  §  150). 

In  descriptions  of  personal  character;  ilia  virtus, 
ilia  humanitas  L.  Crassi  :  sapientia  Laeli :  sometimes 
abusive  description,  as  when  Cicero  calls  Piso  and 
Gabinius  j^'^ovinciaru^n  vastitates  (devastating  influ- 
ences, ^^cs^es),  De  Prov.  Consul.  §  13. 

Similar  descriptive  phrases  of  any  kind :  annalium 
vetustas  for  annates  vetusti,  the  page  of  ancient  history. 

Phrases  expressing  personal  affection  :  mea  voluptas^ 
deliciae,  amores. 

Ties  of  friendship  or  kinship  or  dependence :  amici- 
t  iae — consanguinitates,  adfinitates — clientelae. 

Dignity  or  status :  imperia  (in  sense  of  imperatores\ 
auctoritates  (personages  of  weight  or  influence);  proxima 
lege  potestas,  praetor  (next  to  the  consul),  Lucan,  Phars. 
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iii.  106,  niox  trahitur  onanibus  reguon  fortuna  retortis, 
HoR.  Epp.  II.  i.  191  ('dethroned  royalty'). 

Slaves  and  servants:  servitia,  nni7iisteria,  reonigium 
(a  crew  of  rowers) ;  retainers,  longi  agTninis  offccia,  Juv. 
X.  45 ;  reditus,  in-coinings,  revenue. 

The  Romans  were  not  a  hij^hly  imaginative  and 
sensitive  people,  but  such  phrases  show  some  degree 
of  imagination  and  sensibility.  They  have  a  certain 
affinity  with  the  language  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  they 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Opportunities  for 
using  them  will  seldom  occur  in  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion, and  the  composer  must  cultivate  in  general  a 
severely  simple  and  concrete  vein  of  expression. 

WORDS   AND   CONSTRUCTIONS   THAT 
BELONG  TO   VERSE 

(95)  Latin  was  not  so  rich  as  Greek  in  words  of  a 
poetic  or  picturesque  kind.  In  Greek  the  fact  that  one 
form  of  literature  was  brought  to  perfection  in  one 
dialect,  and  another  in  another,  resulted  in  a  wide  and 
varied  poetic  vocabulary.  Nothing  like  this  could 
happen  in  Italy.  Still,  Latin  has  a  considerable 
number  of  words  which  belonged  distinctly  to  the  poet, 
and  were  seldom  or  never  used  in  prose. 

Verse.  Prose. 

ensis  gladius 

unda  fliictus 

inclutus  iwbilis,  clams,  2iraeclarus 

pontus,    pelagus,  mare 

aequor,  marmor 

tectum  damns,  aedes  (pi.),  aedificium 

sonipes.  equus. 
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Again,  there  are  words  which  though  rare  in  prose  may 
occasionally  be  used,  in  a  picturesque  or  poetic  passage 
{e.g.  amnis,  river  or  great  stream) ;  and  others  again 
which  have  a  particular  meaning  in  prose,  but  in  the 
poets  acquire  a  larger  or  vaguer  one.     Examples  are : 

carina,  keel  1 .      ,  „^ 

,.        IV       Im  the  sense  oi|  ... 

ram,  rait       j-     c  -u-    >  >  —  nav%8,navigium. 

jpujppis,  poop; 

aura,  breeze  in  the  sense  of^ 

'  air,'  '  sky '     J  ""  ^^^'  ^^^^'^'''^' 
quadrupes      in  the  sense  oh 

'horse'  |=«3^«^. 

(96)  Proper  names  also  are  often  different  in  verse 
and  in  prose.  Thus  in  plain  prose  the  Greeks  are 
always  Graeci.  The  poet  often  calls  them  Grai,  and  a 
prose-writer  might  also  do  so  in  a  passage  of  special 
fervour  or  elevation,  thinking  of  their  ancient  glories 
as  recorded  in  poetry.  For  the  verse-writer  they  are 
also  Danai,  Argivi,  Achivi,  Pelasgi,  but  these  names 
could  hardly  ever  be  used  in  prose  for  '  Greeks.'  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  stands  the  diminutive  Graeculi, 
used  with  a  suggestion  of  amusement  and  contempt; 
seldom  to  be  ventured  upon  in  formal  prose,  hardly 
ever  in  history,  but  occasionally  perhaps  in  a  speech  or 
letter  or  satirical  disquisition.^  A  poetic  name  for  a 
particular  person  may  now  and  again  be  admissible  in 
prose ;  it  would  not  be  impossible,  in  a  suitable  context, 

^  It  is  unimportant  for  ordinary  prose-writing,  but  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  there  was  a  stratum  or  vein  of  language  beloiv  that  of  literary 
prose.  Evidence  for  colloquial  or  vulgar  Latin  is  scanty,  but  in  the 
case  of  some  words  all  three  grades  are  known  ;  e.g.  a  liorse  is  for  the 
poet  sonipes  or  alipes,  normally  and  in  prose  eqims,  in  the  familiar 
Latin  of  the  street  or  the  stable  cahallus  (whence  words  for  hor;3e  in 
the  Romance  languages). 
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to  speak  of  Homer  as  Maeonides,  and  an  allusive 
equivalent  may  sometimes  be  of  service,  e.g.  *  these 
proposals  repelled  the  Persian  monarch,'  ingrata  haec 
A  chaemenidae. 

Neither  in  verse  nor  prose  are  the  Greeks  Hellenes 
or  their  country  Hellas.  The  Athenians  are  not 
Athenaei  but  Athenienses.  In  verse — in  dactylic  verse 
at  all  events — they  are  Cecropidae  or  Thesidae  (Georg. 
iv.).  In  the  case  of  names  of  gods  and  heroes  too, 
Latin  often  decisively  rejects  or  latinizes.  Zrus,  Athena, 
Posldon,  Dionysus  are  unknown,  in  ordinary  usage; 
they  are  invariably  represented  by  luppiter,  Minerva, 
Neptunus,  Liber  or  BaccJtus.  Bacchus  and  Apollo  are 
admitted,  names  for  gods  who  were  not  Italian,  but 
imported  from  Greece.  Both  have  poetic  names,  not 
admissible  in  prose  {Delius,  Arcitenens — Bromixis, 
Enius).  Asclepius  is  Aesculapius  (an  archaic  trans- 
literation of  the  Doric 'Ao-zcXaTTto?) ;  this  is  impossible 
in  heroic  verse,  and  Virgil  uses  the  patronymic 
Fhoehigcna. 

(97)  The  poets  also  developed  a  number  of  construc- 
tions more  or  less  based  on  Greek,  and  tending  to 
euphony  and  brevity  of  form,  which  are  wholly  or 
usually  excluded  from  prose.  Some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  them  may  be  enumerated  here,  in  order 
that  the  composer  in  prose  may  avoid  them  : 

celer  sequi  (Ta;;^L/9  BccoKeiv),  niveus  vidcri  (Xeu/co? 

ihelv — Greek  usually  has  the  active  infinitive). 
perjidum  ridens,  turbidtini  laetari,  dulce  ridentem 
(y]Sv  <ye\av.  Cicero  has  this  accusative  of  an 
adjective — a  kind  of  cognate  or  internal  accusa- 
tive— with  sonare — sincerum  sonare.  So  also 
bcllicum  canere.) 
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scit  peritura  ratis,  a  plain  Graecism:  olhev  airo- 
Xov^xevT],  Statius,  Theh.  vii.  792. 

non    nos  .  .  .  ferro  Libycos   populare    penates  \ 
venimus  (in  prose  ut  pojndareTnur,  or  supine 
vastatum.       This    infinitive    is    not    clearly    a 
Graecism ;    it    belongs    to    old   Latin.      Greek, 
iropOijaovTe'i). 

Dative  in  a  local  sense,  of  destination,  motion  to  a 
place :  deonittimus  Oreo,  facilis  descensus  Averno 
(ad  Or  cum,  in  Avernur)i). 

The  poets  have  accusative  with  passive  verbs  and 
adjectives,  in  at  least  three  forms :  (a)  suspensi 
loculos  tahulamque  lacerto,  a  kind  of  '  retained ' 
accusative,  from  the  active  suspendere  loculos, 
or  a  middle  use  of  the  verb;  (h)  redhnitus 
tempora  lauro,  which  may  be  either  a  *  retained ' 
accusative  or  accusative  of '  respect,'  of  the  part 
affected ;  (c)  nigrantes  terga  iuvencos,  an  un- 
doubted accusative  of  respect.  These  accusa- 
tives do  occur  in  prose  ;  Livy  has  them,  but  very 
rarely  and  in  unobtrusive  forms:  (a)  indiUae 
vestem ;  (h)  femur  .  .  .  ictus ;  (c)  cetera  egregius. 
Tacitus  has  (6)  in  An7i.  ii.  17,  ohlitus  faciem  suo 
cruore. 


THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS 

(98)  Quintilian  (Inst  Or.  viii.  vi.  65)  quotes  an 
opening  sentence  of  Cicero's :  animadverti.  indices, 
omncTTi  accusatoris  orationem  in  duas  divisam  esse 
partes ;  and  then  remarks  '  nam  in  duas  p)artes  divisam 
esse  rectum  erat,  sed  durum  et  incomptum.'  The 
passage  suggests  the  reflexion  that  much  even  of  the 
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best  Latin  Prose  written  in  modern  times  would  seem 
to  a  Roman  harsh  and  unkempt;  yet  a  good  deal  is 
known  or  can  be  inferred  regarding  the  principles  which 
controlled  the  order  of  words,  and  by  attending  to  it 
Ave  may  be  able  to  make  our  composition  less  barbarous. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  Latin  sentence  are  the 
parts  of  it  on  which  most  emphasis  falls.  Hence  the 
grammarian  can  construct  a  normal  scheme  or  frame- 
work for  a  sentence  with  the  verb  at  the  end  :  Subject 
— object — some  adverbial  specification — verb  {Caesar 
omnem  exercltuvi  hi  ditas  'partes  diris'it).  It  would 
almost  be  true  to  say  that  the  main  object  of  having 
such  a  scheme  is  to  be  able  to  avoid  it.  It  is  a  scheme 
for  a  sentence  that  is  in  the  air  altogether,  out  of  rela- 
tion to  any  context;  and  to  use  it  in  every  sentence 
would  result  in  intolerable  monotony.  One  of  the 
commonest  mistakes  in  writing  Latin  is  to  repeat  a 
pronoun  as  subject  at  the  beginning  of  several  clauses: 
se  nihil  ultra  ausnros,  se  in  2)<J^triain  redituros,  se  s^ia 
bona  tut(duros.  Unless  the  speakers  are  contrasting 
themselves  emphatically  with  some  other  body  of  men, 
the  words  should  run:  nihil  ultra  se  ausuros ;  redi- 
turos  inpatria/tn  et  bona  sua  tutaturos.  The  stress  is  on 
nihil  ultra ;  se  is  less  important,  and  therefore  in  the 
middle  of  the  clause ;  and  greater  variety  and  symmetry 
are  desirable  in  the  placing  of  the  similar  words  ausuros, 
redituros,  t^daturos.  '  I  foresee  possible  cases  where  I 
shall  act  against  all  the  advice  they  are  likely  to  give 
me,'  video  eiusmodi  incidere  posse  occasiones,  ubi  nihil ^ 
quod  illi  suasuri  sint,  ego  sim  facturzcs.  Several  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  here.  Coherence  is  obtained  by 
the  correlatives  eiusmodi  .  .  .  ut)i;  eiusmodi  makes 
the  general  nature  of  the  sentence  clear  at  the  outset. 
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Suasuri  sint  ,  .  .  sim  facturus  avoids  assonance  or  the 
awkward  repetition  of  the  same  termination,  -urus  with 
an  auxiliary  following.  Note  also  that  in  a  contrast 
like  this,  or  conflict  of  view,  the  pronouns  illi  and  ego 
are  required.  The  principles  which  determine  the 
order  of  words  are  partly  logical  considerations,  partly 
considerations  of  symmetry,  rhythm  and  euphony. 
The  former  maybe  briefly  illustrated;  the  subject  of 
rhythm  requires  rather  fuller  treatment. 


1.  Logical  and  grammatical  considerations 

(99)  Words  must  not  be  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  construed  equally  well  in  either  of  two  difl'erent 
ways ;  or  so  that  what  is  meant  to  be  common  to  two 
clauses  will  be  read  with  only  one ;  or  so  that  what 
belongs  to  only  one  of  two  clauses  will  be  read  with 
both. 

{a)  The  first  of  these  mistakes  is  illustrated  by  a 
fault  which  Quintilian  notices  in  two  passages.  In  vii. 
ix.  7,  he  quotes  the  line : 

aio  te,  Aeacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
In  VIII.  ii.  16,  he  quotes  a  senarius : 

Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeaii^ 

and  next  constructs  the  example  visum  a  se  hominem 
lihruin  scrihentein ;  of  course,  he  adds,  it  is  the  man 
that  writes  the  book,  and  not  the  book  the  man ;  but 
the  speaker  has  placed  his  words  faultily  and  has 
done  what  he  could  to  obscure  the  sense.  The  con- 
struction seen  in  aio  te,  Aeacida  cannot,  of  course,  be 
avoided  altogether.  It  must  be  used  not  unfrequently. 
It  is  most  ambiguous  in  short  sentences  when  subject 
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and  object  are  similar  (e.g.  Socratem  Platonem  audu 
visse).  In  longer  sentences  there  is  often  no  ambiguity 
at  all  (dixit  Athenienses,  cum  tot  naves  possiderent,  vix 
ullam  ceteris  Graecis  libertateon  reliquisse).  Similar 
ambiguity  is  of  course  possible  with  other  cases,  abla- 
tives and  datives,  or  genitives.  And  again  an  adjective 
may  be  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which 
of  two  substantives  it  belongs:  Quintilian  quotes  a 
testamentary  instruction  2>o7ii  statuavi  aureain  Jtastaoii 
tenentem} 

(h)  A  simple  example  of  the  second  fault  mentioned 
is  to  render  '  the  carts  and  camels  of  LucuUus '  by 
jplaustra  et  Luculli  camel i  Luculli  is  here  put  in  the 
one  place  where  it  should  not  be  put — the  one  place 
which  attaches  it  to  camell  only.  Put  it  at  the 
beginning,  or  at  the  end,  or  after  plaustra,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  English  is  correctly  given. 

(c)  The  third  fault  is  illustrated  by  this  sentence 
(taken  from  a  recent  Primer):  terram  non  arahant 
quondam  Britanni,  sed  (what  did  they  do  with  the 
earth  instead  of  ploughing  it  ?)  in  sllvis  errabant  (non 
arabaid  terram,  sed  .  .  .). 

(100)  This  last  example  leads  to  a  warning  regarding 
the  place  of  non  in  a  sentence.  Non  tends  to  deny 
what  immediately  follows  it,  and  to  lay  stress  upon 
that:  hence  if  we  say  non  Cacsarem  hoc  dcterrere 
potuit,  we  mean  that  Caesar  was  not  the  man  to  be 
deterred  by  such  a  thing.  But  if  we  intend  no  such 
emphasis,  non  must  be  placed  before  the  verb,  and  that 
is  its  place  in  the  great  majority  of  negative  sentences.^ 

^  I  have  found  it  convenient  in  dealing  with  composition  to  have  a 
symbol  for  this  fault,  and  I  use  the  letter  A  i.e.  Delphic,  a  construction 
which  it  is  well  to  leave  to  oracles  and  prophets. 
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fieri  non  potest,  not  non  fieri  2^otest :  before  the  auxil- 
iary rather  than  before  the  composite  verb,  victus  non 
sum. 

Such  principles  and  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  this  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  No 
amount  of  precept  and  example,  merely  committed  to 
memory,  Avill  enable  the  learner  to  place  his  words 
effectively.  He  must  endeavour  to  become  sensitive  to 
the  effects  of  position ;  he  should  read  Latin  extensively 
without  thinking  about  English  words  at  all,  and  as  far 
as  possible  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  in  Latin — of 
constructing  his  Latin  sentence  without  any  reference 
to  the  English  order  of  words. 

2.  Euphony 

dependent  upon  (i)  Symmetry  and  Variety 
(ii)  Rhythm 

(i)  Symmetry 

(101)  The  symmetrical  principles  of  word-placing 
which  are  found  in  Latin  have  often  been  analysed 
and  discussed  {e.g.  by  Nagelsbach  in  his  Stylistik).  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  recall  the  fact  that  while  an  unin- 
flected  language  like  English  usually  has  to  be  content 
with  the  order  a  bah,  Latin  has  also  ah  ha,  the  so- 
called  '  Chiastic '  order.  Many  applications  of  these  are 
possible,  and  clauses  as  well  as  single  words  may  be 
contrasted  or  balanced  by  means  of  them.  Chiasmus 
is  not  limited  to  two-fold  grouping,  but  may  extend 
further : 


foniium  gelidas  perennitates,  liquores  perlucidos 
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and,  again,  when  there  are  three  clauses,  variety  may 
be  achieved  by  adopting  the  arrangement  ah  abba, 
luget  senatus,  inaeret  equester   ordu,  tota   civitas 
confecta  senio  est, 

(102)  In  addition  to  these  principles,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  many  things  are  best  expressed  in 
Latin  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  word,  a  thing 
which  usually,  in  an  inflected  language,  does  not  result 
in  any  awkward  assonance  or  similarity  of  ending. 
'You  confirm'  or  'intensify  the  feeling  I  before  had,' 
quod  ipse  se7iser avi,  facts  tu  qiiidein  ut  sentiaon  magis. 
'  He  soon  brought  the  whole  senate  to  share  his  view,' 
hrevi  effecit  ut  quod  ipse  seittiebat,  ceteri  sentireid,  or, 
by  Chiasmus,  sentirent  ceteri  or  omnes — U7iiversi  aenti- 
rent  patres. 

(103)  Cicero's  style,  like  that  of  Isocrates,  tended 
sometimes  to  nuiltiply  words  for  the  sake  of  a  flowing 
and  well-balanced  effect:  ut  eos  quoimvi  sce/eris  furore 
violatus  essem,  uocis  /ibertate  i^erstriiujerein.  '  lu- 
cttnd'da.s'  is  Quintilian's  word  for  this  quality,  in  which 
he  says  Cicero  quite  equalled  his  Greek  predecessor. 
The  tendency  if  not  kept  within  bounds  is  apt  to  result 
in  a  certain  air  of  artificiality ;  but  it  certainly  contri- 
butes to  clearness  and  ease  of  delivery.  In  oratory,  it 
is  sometimes  imperative  to  expand  the  last  clause  of  a 
period,  so  that  it  may  not  be  unequal  or  inferior  to  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  but  bring  the  whole  appeal  to  a 
close  with  an  ample  and  adequate  volume  of  sound.  A 
speech  should  be  capable  of  being  delivered  as  a  series 
of  connected,  intelligible,  and  euphonious  sections  or 
K(o\a,  and  a  group  of  words  that  hang  together  should 
not  be  broken  up  in  such  a  way  that  there  remains  at 
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the  end  only  one  word  of  it  still  to  be  pronounced.  For 
example: — 

ut  reliqui  belli  socios  eos,  quos  ipse  toties  vicerat, 
quorum  e  Tnanibus  ferrum  extorserat,  haheret 
is  a  badly  arranged  clause,  and  should  be  re- written  : — 
;   ':  ut  quos  ipse  .  ,  .  extorserat,  eos  reliqui  belli  socios 
. .  .'  ■'    [et  administrosi  haberet. 

The  insertion  of  et  adoninistros  leads  us  to  the  subject 
of  rhythm ;  it  results  in  what  is  a  good  and  frequent 
ending  in  prose  (-  ^  -  |  -  v^  -  ^),  instead  of  one  that  is 
neither  frequent  nor  good  (-  ^  ^  -  ^  -  ^). 

(104)  A  sentence  should  seldom  or  never  end  in  a 
word  of  one  syllable.  In  Cicero  this  is  extremely  rare 
(Phil.  ii.  §  19,  collocati  stent).  The  practice  of  the  poets 
confirms  this  rule.  Ennius  used  monosyllabic  endings 
freely  (pulchrisque  locis  dant,  exoritur  sol,  era  quidve 
ferat  Fors),  but  in  Augustan  poetry  they  are  used  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  with  a  deliberate  effect  (procuTubit 
humi  bos,  praeruptus  aquae  inons).  But,  for  prose  at 
least,  the  rule  admits  of  a  considerable  exception ;  parts 
of  the  verb  '  to  be '  were  felt  to  be  enclitics,  not  quite 
separate  words,  but  attached  to  the  word  before  them. 
An  ending  like  detractum  est,  constituti  sunt  need  not 
be  avoided  at  all. 

(ii.)  Rhythm. 

(105)  Both  Greek  and  Latin,  in  their  ordinary 
forms  as  spoken,  or  written  in  prose,  seem  to  have 
had  on  the  whole  a  quite  distinct  tendency  to  a  tro- 
chaic or  iambic  effect  (long  and  short  syllables 
alternating  v^  -  v^  -  ^  -  v>  -  ^).  In  both  languages  it 
is   dactylic   verse   that    is   the   measure   of   heroic   or 
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exalted  poetry — utterance  that  is  not  on  the  level 
of  everyday  speech.  No  doubt  in  Latin  this  was 
due  to  Greek  precedent;  but  the  thing  would  not 
have  happened,  or  would  not  have  been  successful,  if 
it  had  not  been  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  of  course  a  series  of  complete  trochees  or 
iambi  would  be  verse  and  not  prose.  Prose  rhythm  is 
more  subtle  and  variable ;  prose,  Aristotle  says,  should 
be  eppvO/jLov,  but  not  efi/juerpop.  Some  trochees,  then, 
will  be  incomplete ;  but  the  smallest  group  of  trochees, 
a  dipody,  if  incomplete,  is  -  v^  -,  which  is  metrically  a 
Cretic  foot.  We  should  therefore  expect  to  find  Cretics 
frequent  in  Latin  prose;  and  that  is  in  fact  what  we 
do  find. 

The  history  of  metres  confirms  this.  The  Greek 
trochaic  tetrameter  found  a  ready  welcome  in  Latium, 
and  was  the  metre  in  which  at  a  triumph  the  soldiers 
sang  of  their  general  (often  in  ribald  and  uncompli- 
mentary strains,  a  kind  of  propitiation  of  Nemesis) : — 
Gallos  Caesar  in  triumphum  duxit,  idem  in  curiam. 

Further,  Roman  Comedy  uses  very  often  in  its  lyric 
parts,  or  cantica,  Cretic  verse.  It  seems  clear  that  both 
trochaic  and  Cretic  verse  seemed  natural  to  a  Roman, 
and  were  readily  composed  in  Latin.  The  most  frequent 
ending  for  a  prose  period  is  found  to  be  -  w  -  -  -.  Now 
this  actually  coincides  syllable  for  syllable  with  (i)  the 
ending  of  a  verse  of  trochaic  or  iambic  structure — it  is 
immaterial  here  whether  we  say  '  trochaic  '  or  '  iambic ' 
— the  '  scazon  *  of  Hipponax. 

Suffenus  iste,  Vare,  quern  probe  nosti, 
homo  est  venustus  et  dicax  et  urbanus : 
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(ii)  a  Cretic  line  that  is  catalectic,  as  in  Plautus — 

qilod  bibit,  quod  comest,  quod  facit  sumpti, 
or  in  Aristophanes  (Birds,  246) — 

where  the  Resolution  in  the  penultimate  foot  gives  us 
syllables  answering  exactly  to  the  Ciceronian  esse 
videatur. 

(106)  The  ancient  Rhetoricians  paid  much  attention 
to  Rhythm;  the  effect  of  different  rhythms  and  the 
choice  of  a  closing  cadence  were  much  discussed. 
Aristotle,  for  example,  thought  that  the  fourth  Paeon 
(e.g.  KaraXLirelv)  was  the  most  effective  ending.  We 
should  expect  therefore  to  find  that  analysis  of  the 
work  of  a  particular  orator  would  reveal  distinct  pre- 
ferences for  certain  rhythms  or  cadences. 

(107)  For  the  internal  rhythm  of  a  period  our  infor- 
mation is  still  imperfect.  The  Cretic  effect  is  certainly 
frequent  there,  and  subordinate  clauses  very  often  end 
with  cadences  which  are  affected  at  the  close  of  a 
period.  The  final  cadence  of  the  whole  period  was 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  and  it  is  this  that  most 
easily  admits  of  investigation.  For  Cicero's  speeches, 
the  elaborate  researches  of  Zielinski  {Bas  Clauselgesetz 
in  Ciceros  Reden,  Leipzig,  1904)  have  established 
results  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

A  Cretic  foot  can  be  found  near  the  end  of  prac- 
tically every  period.  The  closing  cadence,  or  '  clausula,' 
consists  of  what  Ziehnski  calls  a  '  basis/  in  the  shape 
of  a  Cretic,  followed   by  a  trochee— or   by  a  second 
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Cretic — or  by  a  group  of  two  trochees,  or  a  trochee 
and  spondee.^  These  are  the  main  types.  Thus,  with- 
out as  yet  contemplating  the  resohition  of  a  long  into 
two  shorts,  or  other  variations,  we  get  the  following 
forms  (the  percentage  appended  is  the  frequency 
with  which  they  occur,  out  of  the  17,902  endings  in 
Cicero's  speeches) : — 

-  ^  -  I  -  ^         (pro)(lesse  credebant  23-3  % 

-  ^  -  I  -  v^  -      profor(e)  existimant  11  •! 

-  w  -  I  -  ^  -  ^  (con-)ducerc  existimabant     10-0 

Next  in  frequency  come  forms  in  which takes 

the  place  of  the  strict  Cretic  : — 

I  -  ^  -  ^  victos  existimabant  8»7 

I  -  w  -       victos  existimant  7-2 

All  these  endings  together  come  to  ^^'^  % 

Next  in  frequency — quite  noticeably  frequent  in 
certain  speeches,  e.<j.  the  Pro  Laje  Manilla — is  the 
Qixdm^  l^vodcsse  vldratur,  that  is,  the  first  form  of  all, 
with  resolution  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  Cretic  : — 

—     w|--  4.3% 

It  is  unnecessiiry  here  to  give  further  details,  or  to 
consider  less  frequent  endings  minutely.  Assume  the 
resolution  of  this  and  other  long  syllables;  admit  in 
the  *  basis '  -  ^  v>  -  and  -  ^  -  -  in  place  of  the  Cretic  ; 
and  the  total  percentage  now  reaches  847. 

(108)  The  preponderance  of  certain  endings  is  ob- 
vious;   and   the   conclusion   for    composition    is    that 

^  The  last  syllable  if  short  may  be  regarded  as  a  '  syllaba  anceps,' 
just  as  in  verse  (a  hexameter  can  end  in  arma) ;  so  M'e  are  not  really 
concerned  with  —  ^  —  v^,  but  only  with  —  ^ . 
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Unless  we  keep  the  more  favoured  types  in  mind,  and 
introduce  them  with  reasonable  frequency,  we  shall  not 
succeed  in  writing  what  really  resembles  a  piece  of 
ancient  Latin  oratory;  just  as  we  should  not  produce 
anything  really  like  the  manner  of  Demosthenes  or 
Isocrates  if  we  admitted  hiatus  frequently  (as  in 
ehai  ovTcoq) — that  is  a  restriction  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned  in  Latin,  for  Latin  treated  long  final 
vowels  before  a  following  vowel  quite  differently  from 
Greek,  eliding  them  in  verse. 

(109)  Outside  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  exact  and  com- 
plete statistics  are  not  available  at  present.  Oratory,  as 
we  should  expect,  seems  to  follow  the  Ciceronian  lines. 
Looking  for  the  types  mentioned  above  (but  not  ad- 
mitting -v^v^-  or  -^--  as  a  '  basis '),  I  find  in  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Pliny's  Panegyricus  that  they 
come  to  a  percentage  of  86  or  87.  Quintilian  speaks 
of  the  ending  '  esse  videatur '  as  mm  nimis  freqtiens, 
too  often  in  use,  becoming  too  familiar.  In  Pliny  and 
other  writers  of  the  time,  including  Quintilian  him- 
self,  I    seem    to    find    that    -  ^  - 1  v^  v^  ^  was    affected 

instead :  (in)stare  constituit ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  prove  this  by  precise  figures.  To  what  extent  were 
forms  of  composition  other  than  oratory  cast  in  the 
same  moulds  ?  That  is  an  important  question  for 
composition,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  very  definite  answer. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  a  voluminous  writer 
like  Cicero,  who  cultivated  certain  cadences  in  his 
many  speeches,  the  use  of  these  cadences  would  become 
almost  instinctive;  he  would  unconsciously  or  half- 
consciously  shrink  from  endings  that  were  very  unlike 
them.      This   was   what   actually   happened.      In  his 
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philosophical  and  rhetorical  treatises — dialogues  though 
these  are  in  form — the  prevalence  of  the  oratorical 
cadences  is  obvious  to  any  reader.  They  are  frequent 
also  in  his  letters.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt  in 
part — as  was  suggested  at  the  outset — that  the  Latin 
language,  by  the  forms  of  its  words,  of  itself  tended  to 
run  into  such  shapes.  Later  prose  shows  them  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  tested  portions  of  Seneca  (De  Brev. 
Vitae,  1-3,  Ad  Marciam,  1-5,  Epp.  Mor.,  vi.  1-2),  and 
Quintilian  (I'iist.  Or.  x.  i.  1-34) :  the  result  was  to  show 
that,  as  in  Cicero,  -  ^^  -  |  —  (with  variations  such  as 

-  v^  -  I  ^  ^  -)  is  much  the  most  frequent  ending  (about 
50  %,  in  the  chapters  of  the  De  Brev.  Vitae);  the 
double  cretic  is  also  very  common,  and  appears  to 
have  gained   ground   at   the   expense   of  the   ending 

-  v^  -  I  -  v^  -  -,  occurring,  roughly,  about  twice  as  often. 
Endings  other  than  the  three  dominant  ones  form 
only  a  small  minority. 

(110)  But  what  of  History  ?  Here  we  are  on  very 
different  ground;  History  is  different  in  its  whole 
nature  and  purpose  from  a  speech,  or  a  didactic  ex- 
position, or  a  letter.  The  orator  must  drive  home 
what  he  has  to  say,  he  must  impress  his  conclusion 
upon  his  hearers.  History  is  not  thus  pugnacious  or 
aggressive.  It  was  thought  of  as  akin  to  poetry 
(proxima  poet  is  et  quodam  iiiodo  carmen  solutum, 
Quint.  X.  i.  31),  and  certainly  Roman  writers  of  history 
were  not  uninfluenced  by  the  poets.  Livy  had  Ennius 
before  him,  and  both  Livy  and  Tacitus  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Virgilian  modes  of  expression.  So  Quin- 
tilian recognizes  that  History  is  very  different  in  its 
rhythms,  Inst.  Or.  ix.  iv.  129,  Itistoria  non  tarn  finitos 
numeros    quani    orhem    quendani    contextunique    de- 

F 
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siderat.  namque  omnia  eius  meDihra  conexa  sunt  et, 
quoniam  luhrica  est,  hac  et  iliac  Jluit,  ut  homines,  qui 
manihus  invicem  apprehensis  graduin  firmnnt,  con- 
tinent et  continentur.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  orhis 
means  here;  rounded  continuity,  a  rolling  movement 
like  that  of  a  wheel.  It  glides  easily,  flows  in  this 
channel  and  in  that;  its  parts  give  mutual  support, 
like  men  who  join  hands  to  walk  more  steadily  (a 
curious  illustration).  History  then  is  comparatively 
free  and  unfettered.  The  formal  oratory  of  the  ancients 
has  cadences  so  definite  that  we  should  almost  be 
inclined  to  describe  it  as  a  thing  intermediate  between 
verse  and  prose ;  from  the  time  of  Gorgias  and  Thrasy- 
machus  it  deliberately  made  use  of  rhythm  to  sway 
the  feelings  of  a  jury  or  an  assembly.  Analyse  a  few 
chapters  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  and  very  different  results 
appear.  Endings  that  fall  under  none  of  the  three 
great  types  are  far  more  frequent,  and  metrical  effects 
are  not  so  rigidly  excluded,  religione  j^atruon  et  prisca 
formidine  sacrum  (in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus)  might  be 
taken  for  a  line  of  Virgil.^  urhctn  Romain  a  principio 
reges  hahuere,  the  first  sentence  of  the  Annals,  is  a  com- 
plete hexameter ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  hardly 
any  hexameter  of  the  Augustan  age  or  later  would  end 
in  a  Latin  word  of  four  syllables  (the  few  quadrisyllable 
endings  in  Virgil  are  mainly  words  like  Aracyntho, 
Melihoei).  To  end  a  sentence  with  a  very  obvious 
hexameter-ending  {e.g.  urhi  prodesse  volehant)  is  a 
thing  which  it  is  well  to  avoid  even  in  history.^ 

^  The  prose  writer  had  however  this  justification,  that  sdcrum  was 
not  for  him  a  spondee.  It  was  only  in  heroic  verse  that  such 
syllables  were  lengthened  (a  practice  derived  from  Greek  poets). 

-  An  ending  —  v^  v^ is  not  unhiown  in  Cicero's  speeches.      It 

occurs  according  to  Zielinski  107  times ;  but  that  is  of  course  a  very 
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(111)  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  complete 
statistics  for  the  speeclies  which  the  historians  give  us. 
Of  course  no  ancient  historian  gives  anything  like  a 
verhativi  report.  An  oratorical  tone,  an  effectively 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  orator's  mood  and  point 
of  view,  they  do  give  us — else  they  would  not  be  good 
historians.  Livy  perhaps  to  some  extent  gives  to 
speeches  the  actual  ring,  the  precise  cadences  of 
oratory — strictly,  he  would  be  committing  an  ana- 
chronism if  he  imparted  such  effects  conspicuously  to 
speeches  in  the  extant  books,  for  it  is  only  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  more  clearly  in  the  interval  between 
them  and  Cicero,  the  period  of  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
that  a  deliberate  preference  for  certain  cadences  begins 
to  appear.  Tacitus,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  liis  pro- 
cedure, does  not  make  speeches  perceptibly  ditVerent 
in  their  closing  cadences  from  the  rest  of  his  narrative. 
History  was  a  form  of  literary  art — less  so  to  Polybius 
than  to  others,  and  more  of  a  science,  but  to  most 
historians  quite  clearly  so,  and  pre-eminently  to  Tacitus. 
It  nmst  not  be  distigured  by  incongruous  patches  of 
an  alien  colour — by  any  direct  and  exact  quotation. 
We  know  how  Tacitus  dealt  with  the  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  which  was  engraved  on  bronze  at 
Lugdunum,  and  has  in  part  survived.  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  isolate  the  speeches  he  gives 
and  separate  them  in  style  from  the  rest  of  his  work  ? 

small  proportion,  out  of  17,902.  In  reges  hahuere,  the  incidence  of 
accent  (rt^ijes  hdhuen' — a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
hahuere)  would  help  the  reader  to  feel  the  rhythm  as  Cretic  pliia 
trochee  ( ^^  ^  I  —  v^)  rather  than  as  dactyl  and  trochee. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES  IN  VERSE 

It  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  prose 
sentence  if  we  consider  briefly  the  sentences  written  by 
poets.  Further,  the  writer  of  Latin  should  be  able  to 
render  metrically  a  verse  quotation,  if  it  happen  to 
occur  in  the  passage  he  is  concerned  with.  For  these 
reasons,  and,  more  generally,  because  it  belongs  to  a 
correct  appreciation  of  ancient  literary  expression,  the 
consideration  of  verse-structure  is  not  irrelevant  here. 
Differences  in  vocabulary  and  syntax  between  verse 
and  prose  have  been  already  discussed  (sections  95-97). 

(112)  We  have  seen  that  prose  had  its  definite 
rhythms,  though  they  are  not  fixed  or  recurrent.  By 
Verse  we  mean  words  so  arranged  that  their  syllables 
make  definite  feet,  all  usually  complete,^  and  structures 
or  groups  of  feet  which  are  fixed  or  recurrent.  Lines 
or  verses  in  poetry  answer  to  clauses  or  groups  of 
words  in  oratory  (/ccoXa  or  membra) ;  but  the  difference 
in  structure,  not  to  speak  of  spirit  and  purpose,  makes 
it  unlikely  that  the  same  type  of  sentence  will  be  found 
in  both.  Latin  verse  is  almost  always  strictly  fixed  or 
recurrent  in  its  forms ;  all  the  lines  alike  in  Hexameters, 
or  fixed  strophae  and  couplets,  in  lyric  and  elegiac 
verse.  In  Greek  lyric  poetry — especially  choric  poetry 
— there  is  often  much  greater  freedom  and  variety; 
the  poet  is  more  like  a  musical  composer — in  early 
times  he  did  compose  the  music — and  he  constructs 

^  All  of  them  always  complete,  if  we  take  pauses  into  account : 
e.g.,  the  last  foot  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  is  not  really  incomplete,  or 
incomplete  in  rhythm.  The  long  syllable  is  followed  by  a  pause 
equal  to  a  short  syllable,  a  pause  for  which  the  ancient  symbol 
was  A  (Lambda),  initial  of  Xei/xfxa.  The  trochaic  tetrameter  is 
_^|_^|_^|_^||_^|_^|-.|_A. 
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for  each  poem  a  new  system  of  verses  or  Kw\a  (which 
in  this  case  means  vietrical  groups).  The  Romans  did 
not  produce — or  at  all  events  did  not  produce  success- 
fully— anything  like  the  lyrics  of  Pindar  or  Sophocles. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this  freer  lyric 
poetry  of  Greece — freer,  hut  also  more  elaborate — the 
relative  pronoun  is  often  used  to  begin  a  new  sentence 
or  period  or  section  of  the  subject,  very  much  as  qui  is 
used  in  Latin  prose  to  introduce  a  new  period  or 
sentence.  Greek  prose  makes  very  little  use  of  this 
device. 

(113)  At  Rome,  prose  attained  to  perfection  of  form 
earlier  than  poetry.  It  is  perfect  or  mature  in  Cicero. 
Later  writers  no  doubt  sometimes  depreciate  Cicero 
and  think  him  too  diffuse ;  but  that  is  a  question  of 
taste,  of  literary  quality,  not  of  technique  or  mechanism. 
In  technique,  his  mastery  is  acknowledged.  His  con- 
temporaries, Lucretius  and  Catullus,  are  great  poets; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  they  have  quite 
arrived  at  maturity  in  technique.  Catullus  achieved  it  in 
some  of  his  lyrics,  but  hardly  in  hexameters  or  elegiacs. 
Lucrethis  is  perhaps  justified  by  his  subject.  Consider 
for  example  the  opening  passages  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natura  and  the  Epithalaniium  Pelei  et  Thetidis. 
Lucretius  addresses  the  goddess  Venus,  Aeneadum 
genetrix,  and  then  embarks  upon  a  long  jwotasis  with 
quoniam : 

2)er  te  quoniam  germs  omne  animantum 
concipitur  visitqiie  e.rorfum  lumina  solis. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  goddess,  and  a  description  of  the  revival  of  Nature 
in  spring,  in  the  rhythm  of  which  we  notice  gram- 
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matical  clauses  often  occupying  exactly  the  whole  of 
a  Hexameter : 

nam  simiil  ac  species  patef acta  est  verna  diet 
et  reserata  viget  genitabilis  aura  Favoni. 

Then  the  quoniavi  is  resumed : 

quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  sola  guhcrnas  .  ,  . 
ie  sociam  studeo  scribendis  versibus  esse, 
quos  ego,  etc. 

Next  the  goddess  is  entreated  to  bring  wars  to  a  close, 
which  she  can  do  : 

quoniam  belli  /era  moenera  Mavors 
armipotens  regit — 

and  the  reason  follows  : 

nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  itairiai  tempore  iniquo,  etc. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  besides  being  impressive 
poetry,  is  appropriate  enough  in  form  too,  because 
Lucretius  is  writing  a  poem  which  is,  in  its  nature, 
argumentative.  Like  Empedocles  he  is  a  (^vanoXoyo^ 
besides  being  a  poet.  But  what  of  a  poem  which  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble  this,  which  has  for  its  aim  to 
please  or  charm  rather  than  to  instruct,  -xlr vxayoy la,  as 
Eratosthenes  expressed  it,  not  BcSao-KaXla  ?  Catullus 
begins  his  poem  with  these  lines : 

Peliaco  quondam  prognatae  vertice  pinus 
dicuntur  liquidas  Neptuni  nasse  per  undas 
Fhasidos  ad  jiuctus  et  fines  Aectaeos, 
cum  lecti  iuvenes,  Argivae  robora  imbis, 
auratam  optantes  ColcJiis  avertere  pellem^ 
ausi  sunt  vada  salsa  cita  decurrere  pupjn, 
caerula  verrentes  abiegnis  aequwa  palmis 
diva  quibus  retinens  in  summis  urbibus  arces 
ipsa  leri  fecit  volitantem  flamine  curritm. 
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We  feel  tins  to  be  quite  unlike  Virgil ;  the  lines  are  too 
nuich  alike  in  rhythm,  the  sense  too  often  ends  with 
the  end  of  the  line,  there  is  too  much  grammatical  con- 
nexion. A  post- Augustan  versifier  would  have  written 
something  hke  this : 

Peliaco  quondani  profjnatae  veriice  jnnus 

(if  he  kept  the  first  line — perhaps  he  would  begin  quite 
differently) : 

— sic  fert  fama  vetus — longinqui  ad  PhafiidL^  undam 
faie.sque  yleetae  Graiontm  rohora  }nihis 
per  freta  vexerunt ;  auratiun  avertere  Colchis 
nam  capidipelleni,  revw  freta  salsa  secabant 
nave  cita ;  nempe  ipsa  viris  Tritonia  yuppim 
struxerat. 

Probably  the  post-Augustan  wouhl  not  attempt  to 
translate  ttoXiovxo^  at  all — he  would  give  Minerva 
some  other,  briefer  epithet — and  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
the  somewhat  prosaic  dlniiifur.  These  are  minor 
points.  The  niain  difference  is  that  the  caesfiLva  has 
become  highly  conspicuous  and  important,  and  that 
the  sentences  are  shorter  and  more  independent  of  one 
another.  In  verse-writing,  we  may  begin  sentences  in 
a  bolder  and  more  abrupt  way,  as  we  do  in  English. 
It  is  Latin  prose  that  often — not  always — afl'ects  a  more 
logical,  connected  and  consecutive  structure. 

It  was  Virgil — there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  any 
of  his  early  friends,  such  as  Gallus — who  discovered 
the  secret  of  attaining  variety  and  movement  by  a 
skilful  use  of  the  caesura,  Virgil  Avho  adapted  the  Latin 
sentence  to  metrical  conditions.  The  publication  of 
the  Eclogues  marked  a  new  era  in  the  technique  of 
verse,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of  poetry. 
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(114)  The  caesura,  then,  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
Hexameter.  From  this  brief  historical  survey  we  may 
now  turn  to  a  more  elementary  and  theoretical  con- 
sideration of  it. 

When  words  and  metrical  feet  repeatedly  coincide, 
the  effect  is  repellent  to  the  ear : 

■Sjparsis  hastis  longis  campus  splendet  et  horret 

(if  it  was  ever  written  as  a  Hexameter)  is  an  intolerable 
line ;  scarcely  less  so  is  the  line : 

sjpernitur  orator  bonus,  horridus  miles  amatur. 

Caesura  means  that  the  end  of  a  word  does  not 
coincide  with  the  end  of  a  foot ;  it  is  the  '  severance ' 
of  a  foot  into  two  parts,  and  of  course  it  may  also  be 
the  severance  of  a  line  into  two  parts : 

arma  virumque  cano  \  Troiae  qui  primus  ah  oris. 

The  occurrence  of  such  a  severance  either  in  the  3rd 
or  the  4th  foot  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
Hexameter,  which  is  not  a  continuous  group  of  six  feet, 
but  two  groups  of  feet  linked  together  by  the  caesura, 
2i  +  3-|  or  31  +  2J: 

2i_|-3i  :  arma  virumque  cano  \  Troiae  qui  primus  ah  oris 
3J4-2J  :  Italiain  fato profugus  \  Lavinaque  venit. 

There  is  a  third  possibility,  when  a  dactyl  in  the  3rd 
foot  is  unequally  divided  : 

laside  Palinure,  ferunt  ipsa  aequora  classem. 

But  this,  though  common  in  Homer,  is  rare  in  Latin 
verse.  It  is  this  division  that  gives  to  Homeric  verse 
its  peculiar  rapidity  and  facility  of  movement.  Latin 
verse  is  graver  and  more  ponderous.  It  is  convenient 
to  use  the  word  diaeresis  for  the  opposite  metrical 
effect,  when  the  end  of  a  word  does  coincide  with  the 
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end  of  a  foot  or  metrical  division.  In  the  Augustan 
Hexameter,  this  may  happen  at  the  end  of  the  1st, 
4th,  or  5th  foot.  A  conspicuous  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  foot  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Bucolic  caesura ' 
(Bucolic  because  frequent  in  Theocritus),  but  it  is  a 
diaeresis,  not  a  caesura,  and  the  line  in  which  it  occurs 
must  of  necessity  have  a  caesura  as  well.  Diaereses 
and  caesurae  in  feet  other  than  the  3rd  or  4th  are 
important  for  variety  and  euphony,  the  caesura  in  the 
3rd  or  4th  is  vital.  The  structure  of  a  Virgilian 
passage  will  be  simply  indicated  by  using  a  double  line 
for  the  vital  caesura,  a  single  line  for  other  caesurae 
and  a  dotted  line  for  a  diaeresis : 

tu  quoque  i  litm'ibus  \  nostris  ||  Aeneia  nutrix 
aeternam  \  moriens  \  famam  \\  Caieta  dedisti 
et  nunc  \  servat  hojios  \\  sedem  \  tuus  :  ossaque  nomen 
Hesperia  in  magna  \\  si  qua  est  \  ea  (jloria,  signal. 

(In  the  third  line,  I  have  provisionally  put  the  vital 
caesura  after  honos,  but  the  pauses  before  and  after 
sedem  can  hardly  be  une([ual,  and  the  line  may  be 
regarded  as  having  both  the  '  penthemimeral '  and  the 
* hephthemimeral'  caesuras.  The  third  line  has  a 
'bucolic'  diaeresis,  but  the  fourth  has  not;  ea  goes  too 
closely  with  gloma,  the  pause  is  too  slight.) 

(115)  The  composer  of  a  Hexameter  must  therefore 
start  with  a  clause  which  makes  2  J  feet  (like  cesserat 
imperii))  or  3|  feet;  and  if  his  first  word  coincides  with 
a  foot,  he  must  at  once  get  away  from  the  metrical 
structure  by  putting  next  a  word  of  one  syllable  (litora 
tuiii  linquunf,  not  litora  linquunt  turn)  or  a  word  of 
the  form  -  ^=^  -.  But  he  will  probably  do  well  to  shape 
the  end  of  his  Hexameter  first,  because  (a),  as  in  a  prose 
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sentence,  the  end  of  the  line  is  important  and  much 
emphasis  falls  on  it — the  last  word  should  be  a  sub- 
stantive or  a  verb  (atque  altae  moeiiia  RoTnae  is  much 
more  effective  than  Romae  onoenia  celsae  would  be); 
(h)  there  is  the  restriction  that  the  last  two  feet  must 
be  dactyl  and  spondee,  and,  in  Augustan  versification, 
that  the  last  word  must  be  one  of  two  or  of  three 
syllables,  neither  more  nor  fewer.^ 

(116)  The  Elegiac  'Pentameter'  is  constructed  on  a 
different  principle  from  the  Hexameter;  it  does  fall 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a 
diaeresis,  a  word  ending  with  a  metrical  division  (with 
the  end  of  a  foot — for  we  should  probably  regard  the 
parts  of  a  '  Pentameter '  as  dactylic  tripodies  catalectic, 
the  scheme  of  the  verse  being 

v^<^  v-/*-/  _—       •  —I— 

A    :    -^^--^-7\- 

7\  was  the  symbol  for  a  pause  equal  in  tune  to  a  long 
syllable).  In  the  Pentameter  as  in  the  Hexameter  it 
is  often  expedient  to  shape  the  closing  words  first, 
(a)  because  emphasis  falls  on  them — the  last  should  be 
a  substantive  or  verb,  or  at  least  a  possessive  adjective, 
mens,  tuus,  etc. ;  (6)  because  there  is  a  metrical  restric- 
tion, that  both  the  complete  feet  must  be  dactyls,  and, 
in  Ovidian  verse,  that  the  last  word  must  be  one  of  two 
syllables. 

But  while  the  principle  of  construction  is  the 
Maeresis,  the  principle  of  the  caesura  comes  into  play 
within  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  line.  Coincidence 
between  word  and  foot  is  strictly  limited.     The  first 

^  These  are  of  course  not  absolutely  rigid  rules  ;  there  are  excep- 
tions to  them,  2^f(i^^uplus  aquae  mo7is,  moaiia  Pallantea.  But  I  do 
not  attempt  to  give  here  anything  but  the  broad  outlines  and  elemen- 
tary principles  of  versification. 
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foot  in  either  half  may  coincide  with  a  word,  but  it  is 
obviously  inadmissible  to  write  in  the  first  half  litora 
linquunt  turn  instead  of  litora  turn  linqiiunt,  or  in  the 
second  half  omnia  sidera  nox.  The  composer  must 
note  further  that  the  first  half  of  a  Pentameter  is  not  a 
separate  verse,  and  there  is  no  .syflnha.  ancfps  at  the 
end  of  it — the  last  syllabic  must  be  either  long  in  itself, 
or  long  by  position  owing  to  a  consonant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  (ntjnt  \  v'liicida  cimcia  f^iror)  ; 
that  there  should  be  no  elision  at  that  point ;  and 
that,  both  in  Hexameters  and  in  Pentameters,  elisions 
quite  near  the  end  of  the  line  are  to  be  avoided; — if 
they  occur  at  all,  they  should  be  rare  and  slight. 

(117)  In  verse,  naturally,  wc  have  rules  regarding 
the  placing  of  words  which  are  stricter  and  more  exact 
than  any  rules  relating  to  euphony  in  prose.  But 
similar  principles  can  be  traced  in  prose.  If  a  Roman 
thought — or  felt,  without  explicitly  thinking  it — that 

his  favourite  prose-ending  -  s^ was  really  a  cretic 

and  a  spondee,  -^-|--,  liow  would  he  usually  write 
it?  On  the  principle  of  the  awsuni  he  would  incline 
to  the  division  of  words  ire  \  iiolch(nif,  rather  than  to 
conqucri\iH>ssit.  That  is,  in  fact,  what  he  does;  the 
former  is  more  frequent,  and  Zielinski  appears  to  be 
justified  in  taking  this  as  an  argument  for  his  analysis 
of  the  syllables  as  cretic  and  spondee  rather  than  as 
trochee  and  molossus  (-  ^  | ). 

It  Avould  be  out  of  place  to  Avritc  here  a  treatise  on 
metre,  or  even  on  verse-composition.  The  object  of  this 
brief  treatment  is  merely  to  indicate  some  principles  of 
structure,  and  to  enable  the  Latin  composer,  if  he  has 
not  had  any  training  in  verse,  to  make  some  attempt 
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at  writing  in  the  two  most  familiar  metres,  Hexameters 
and  Elegiacs.  Further,  as  has  been  suggested  above, 
Latin  prose  is  not  always  periodic,  and  he  must  be 
prepared  to  write  shorter  sentences,  more  like  those  of 
verse,  when  the  passage  requires  it,  in  lively  narrative, 
precept  or  dialogue. 


Ill 

A    BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  RESOURCES 
OF  EXPRESSION  IX  LATIN, 

I.  Religion  and  Theology. 

II.  Mind  and  Character — Psychology  and  Morals. 
in.  Political  and  Constitutional  Phraseology. 
IV.  Nature. 
V.  Literature  and  Art. 

I.   RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 

(118)  Ah  love  lyrincipiiLTn — to  begin  with  the  gods 
is  the  precept  of  the  reverent  poets  of  antiquity. 

In  most  contexts  *  religion '  is  cultus  deorum.  He- 
ligio  means  a  scruple,  a  sense  of  obligation,  a  feeling  of 
awe  or  reverence : 

iam  turn  relujio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 

dim  loci,  iam  turn  silvam  saxumque  tremebant. — Aen.  viii  349. 

The  word  may  be  used  when  we  are  discussing  the 
feelings  or  inner  life  of  the  pious  man,  but  its  meaning 
is  not  wide  enough  to  answer  to  the  English  word 
'religion.'  Ritus  sacrorum,  sacra  puhlice  suscepta  are 
other  phrases  for  religion  as  an  external  system  of 
worship.  The  phrase  deorum  cultus  can  be  adapted 
to  many  contexts. 
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People  with  a  religion  of  their  own,  a  peculiar  cult : 
qui  suos  colunt  deos. 

The  adherents  of  any  religion :  qui  deum  qualem- 
cunque  colunt  or  venerantur. 

Religion  and  morality  are  not  identical:  aliud  est 
deos  colere,  aliud  sancte  honesteque  vivere. 

Conformity  to  the  religion  of  the  country:  colere  qttos 
civitas  colit  (or  rather  colat  in  an  infinitival  phrase) 
deos. 

Religion  should  not  be  an  occasional  ceremony,  but 
a  motive  force  affecting  every  act  of  our  lives':  quis 
deoruin  cultor?  qui  festis  diehus  ad  templa  venit  an 
qui  ita  vitatn  degit  ut  nihil  non  dis  testibus  se  agere 
existimet  ? 

(119)  Ancient  religion  was  not  a  dogmatic  system, 
and  for  '  theology '  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  more 
definite  than  de  deorum  natura  sententiae.  '  Theo- 
logical and  moral  enquiries ' :  qualis  sit  natura  deorum, 
quid  inter  rectum  j^ravuinque  intersit  quaerere. 

Moral,  and  also  theological,  teaching  was  supplied  in 
ancient  times  by  philosophy  rather  than  by  religion. 
The  priest  was  concerned  mainly  with  ceremonial,  and 
was  not  a  teacher.  The  undogmatic  and  unaggressive 
character  o-f  ancient  religion  makes  it  difficult  to  ex- 
press in  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  many  ideas  which 
became  familiar  to  later  ages. 

(120)  'Fanaticism,'  for  example,  will  seem  a  strange 
thing  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  dress:  sacra  sua  aliis 
inculcare  ?  '  Proselytism,'  too,  was  unfamiliar  (ac 
veluti  te  |  ludaei  cogemus  in  hanc  accedere  turham, 
HoR.).  *  On  the  one  side '  (in  a  battle)  *  oriental — or 
Egyptian — fanaticism,  on  the  other,  patriotism  and  love 
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of  freedom ':  hinc  saeviens  in  nostros  deos  Anubis  (cf. 
Aen.  viii.  698),  hinc  ijatrkie  avwr  ac  libertatis.  *A 
religious  war '  might  happen  to  be  a  case  of  eversa — 
violata — covipilnta  deorum  deluhra  hello  ulciscL  Re- 
ligious wars  in  Greece  were  usually  waged  to  gain 
control  of  Delphi;  utris  Pytliia  faveret,  hdlo  dis- 
ceptatum.  But  the  prevailing  view  in  ancient  times 
was  perhaps  rather  that  of  Tiberius,  deurum  inmriae 
die  curae. 

'Heretic'  and  'heterodox'  are  naturally  also  alien 
ideas:  dissentirc  (de  dcoruon  cnlfit)  a  cv^'W.s'  civibus, 
a  civitate,  rather  than  a  HaccrdotibiLs.  It  was  this  that 
was  alleged  against  Socrates. 

*  Conversion,'  too,  is  unfamiliar.  There  was  a  famous 
case  of '  conversion '  by  a  philosopher — inntatus  Polrmo 
(HoR.  Sat.  II.  iii.  254') — when  l^olemo,  coming  from  a 
banquet  to  scoff  at  Xenocrates,  was  converted  by  his 
eloquence,  and  plucked  the  festal  garlands  from  his 
brow.  An  ancient  philosopher,  however,  would  have 
said  that  complete  moral  conversion  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence: haud  saepe  Jit  ut  a  2'>^(^f^vLs  ad  honest  a  repente 
transeatur.  In  mystic  rites,  however,  there  was  some 
sudden  '  finding  of  salvation '  {€(})vyop  KaKov,  evpov 
dfietvov),  red  ire  cum  dis  in  gratiam, 

(121)  The  English  language  uses  Greek  compound 
words  for  various  types  of  religion,  'monotheism'  or 
*  polytheism.'  Latin  has  no  such  words,  and  expresses 
the  ideas  in  the  simplest  Way,  ununi  esse  deuni — j)lure8 
or  multos  esse.  *  Monotheism  has  never  been  more 
widely  diffused  than  now,'  unuvi  esse  deuiii  numqua^n 
plures  crediderunt  quani  hodie  credunt.  Obviously 
also  '  a,theism '  can  be  expressed  with  equal  simplicity. 
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nullos  esse  deos;  or  the  atheist  may  be  said  more 
vividly  tollere  e  Tnundo  deos,  nullum  in  rerum  natura 
dis  locum  relinquere.  (The  former  phrase,  it  may  be 
noted,  would  cover  also  the  curious  view  of  Epicurus  that 
gods  existed,  but  were  outside  any  mundus — in  spaces 
between,  intermundia).  '  Pantheism '  is  not  so  easily 
rendered,  but  the  idea  was  quite  familiar  to  the  ancient 
philosopher:  fusum  esse  per  omnia  deuin ;  ipsum 
Tnundwin  deum  esse  constituunt ;  sicut  aniTuum  cor- 
pori,  sic  mundo  deum  inesse  (suhesse,  infusum  esse) 
existimant  Cf.  Yirgil,  Aen.  vi.  724  /.,  and  Luc  an, 
Phars.  ix.  580 : 

luppiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris 

(where  quocunque  moveris  seems  to  mean  '  every  im- 
pulse that  stirs  within  you  ') : 

estne  del  sedes  nisi  terra  et  ponius  et  aer 
et  caelum  et  virtus  ? — (578) 

This  is  the  exalted  pantheism  of  the  Stoic.  '  Anthropo- 
morphism *  was  also  a  thing  definitely  recognized  by  the 
ancients  :  sui  similes  deos  pleraeque  ejffinxerunt  gentes  ; 
quales  ipsi  erant,  tales  deos  esse  credebant ;  hominum 
specietn  dis  adtrihuunt. 

(122)  Ancestor-worship  is  parentandi  consuetudo  or 
inferias  tnortuis  tribuendi.  *  Spiritnalism '  can  be 
represented  in  Latin;  it  would  be  excitare  ah  inferis 
mortuos  excitatosque  consulere,  or  qui  colloquio  se  frvbi 
posse  arhitrantur  iinortuorum. 

(123)  *  Deification'  is  most  simply  in  numerum  de- 
orum  referri.  Ille  inter  nurnina  dicatus  Augustus 
is  the  scornful  phrase  of  the  German  Arminius,  in 
Tacitus.     Horace's  phrase   deorum  in  templa  recepti 
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{Ejpp.  II.  i.  6)  is  perhaps  different;  temjda  caelestia, 
caerula  caeli  templa  ?  recepti,  admitted  by  the  other 
Olympians  ?  Lociun  or  sedem  inter  deos  adipisci,  vir- 
tute  conscqui  (HoR.  Odes,  ill.  iii.  35,  adscribi  quietis 
ordinihus  .  .  .  deorum). 


11.  MIND  AND  CHARACTER— PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  MORALS 

(124)  In  old  Latin  cor  was  used  in  the  sense  of  mind. 
A  man  of  mental  gifts  is  e(jre<jie  covdatus  homo,  and 
Ennius,  knowing  three  languages,  spoke  of  himself 
as  possessing  tria  corda.  But  this  sense  of  cor  survives 
chiefly  in  the  adjectives  excors  and  vaecors  (mad,  sense- 
less). In  classical  prose,  cor  and  'pectus  have  little  place, 
except  of  course  in  the  exact  senses  of  '  heart '  and 
'  breast,'  and  that  cordi  esse  (to  be  pleasing)  is  admissible. 

Mens,  animus,  anima. — Of  these  animus  is  used  when 
we  are  thinking  of  feeling  or  will ;  mens,  without  always 
excluding  these,  means  most  commonly  intellect  or  in- 
telligence;  and  anima  is  the  vital  principle  or  soul, 
which  may  survive  the  body.  Animals  may  be  de- 
scribed as  lacking  mens,  mentis  expertia;  they  have 
no  reasoning  faculty  at  all  like  that  of  human  beings. 
But  they  may  possess  animus.  A  spirited  horse  is 
animosus  equus.  Again,  a  man  who  lacks  mens  is 
aniens  or  demens,  mad ;  if  he  lacks  anima,  he  is 
exanimis,  dead,  or  at  all  events  unconscious;  if  he 
lacks  animus,  he  is  i(jnavus  or  incrs.  Jntrepidus 
a ?^i?/i^  =  dauntless  (animi  an  old  locative  form,  thought 
of  in  the  course  of  time  as  a  genitive,  so  that  Plautus 
can  say  desipieham  mentis).     Aequo  animOy  imperturb- 
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ably;  aeqiia  mens  is  nob  impossible,  but  aequa  anima 
could  not  be  said  at  all,  in  any  similar  sense  or  context. 

(125)  anima  (originally,  breath — animae  Thraciae, 
HoR.,  Thracian  or  Northern  breezes)  is  the  soul  or 
spirit,  sometimes  a  wraith  or  ghost  (for  which  the 
poets  also  use  uinbra).  It  is  very  seldom  spoken  of 
when  its  possessor  is  still  among  the  living,  or  his  life 
unimperilled.  '  Soul-stirring '  is  in  Latin  quod  com- 
moveat  anhnum  or  anhnos  (the  subjunctive  should  be 
used  in  a  relative  clause  which  is  clearly  equivalent  to 
an  adjective).  A  sympathetic  soul,  heartfelt  sympathy, 
is  particejys  alieni  dolor  is  animus.  When  anima  is 
used  of  the  living,  personality  is  emphasized,  or  the 
value  of  an  unique  life.  Anim^ae  quales  neque  can- 
didiores  terra  tulit — (HoR.  Sat.  i.  v.  41),  spirits  the 
most  transparent  and  guileless  on  earth;  anhnae 
dimidium  meae  (Odes  i.  iii.  8),  half  of  my  life  or 
soul : 

plebeiae  Deciorum  animae,  pleheia  fuerunt 
nomina.  (Juv.  Sat.  viii.  254). 

Juvenal  is  speaking  of  great  lives  or  spirits,and  of  lives 
sacrificed  for  their  country,  spirits  that  accepted  death. 
The  Latin  word  anima  has  a  more  limited  range  than 
the  English  word  '  soul.'  ^ 

(126)  Ingenium  is  a  word  that  is  often  misused.  It 
is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  natural  gifts  or  qualities 
of  a  person  or  thing.      A  field  or  a  tree  has  its  in- 

1  More  limited  also  than  the  Greek  word  rl/vxv-  Ai'vxoi  is  dead  or 
iuanimate,  \nro\pvx€'ii'  to  faint  or  become  unconscious — in  agreement 
with  the  use  of  anima.  But  iJ.eya\6^vxos  is  magno  aiiimo  praedUiis 
(though  the /Ae7aX6i/'i;xos  might  occasionally  be  spoken  of  as  a  magna 
anima)  and  eiixpvxo^  is  fords  or  intrepidus  animi.  There  are  many 
passages  in  Greek  where  \pvx'h  Avould  have  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Latin  animus. 
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genium;  and  one  person  or  thing  has  only  one  in- 
genium — the  word  does  not  mean  one  of  several 
qualities.  When  it  is  used  in  the  plural,  more  persons 
than  one  are  spoken  of  (e.g.  Tac.  Ann.  i,  i. :  tempor- 
ihus  Augusti  sci'ihendis  non  defuere  decora  ingenia, 
writers  of  genius).  It  does  not  in  itself  mean  what  we 
mean  by  'genius,'  or  very  exceptional  mental  gifts,  but 
it  may  help  to  express  that  idea,  in  particular  con- 
texts : 

Ennius  ingenio  maximus,  arte  rndis. 

The  somewhat  vague  distinction  which  we  draw 
between  '  talent '  and  'genius'  was  not  familiar  to  the 
Romans  and  is  not  easily  expressed  in  Latin.  Con- 
siderable mental  gifts  are  ' egregiae  artes'  or  'dotes 
ingeni';  a  poet  who  fell  short  of  genius  would  be 
'  Apollonio  (puivi  Hoinero  propiar' \  and  this  might 
be  contrasted  with  an  ingeninm  ah  ij^sis  dis,  or  ab  ipsia 
Musis,  inst inctuDi. 

'Imagination'  is  another  modern  word  which,  in 
many  of  its  senses,  has  no  very  obvious  equivalent  in 
Latin;  amiminisci  and  cogitando  jingo  re  qxq  available 
verbs;  in  other  contexts /e7'((.7;  or  fecundum  may  be 
useful,  vividuni  et  ferax  novornm  ingeniuiii  (fecxin- 
duni  concute  pectus,  rouse,  bestir  your  inventive  spirit, 
Virgil,  Aen.  vii.  338).  '  Originality '  will  be  considered 
under  Literature  and  Art.  Mere  imagination,  baseless 
and  fanciful  speculation,  is  often  expressed  by  som- 
niuTii,  somniari.  '  These  are  idle  speculations,'  som- 
niantiuvi,  hariolantiuin  haec  sunt. 

(127)  Illusion  leads  us  next  to  the  notions  of  Truth 
and  Error.  Truth  in  general  as  the  object  of  science 
is  Veritas :  rerum  veritateni  indagare,  amans  veritatis 
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Veritas  also  means  Reality  in  relation  to  works  of  Art; 
a  wholly  'unreal'  subject  is  oug  ahhorrens  a  veritate} 
Truth  in  a  particular  case  is  verum,  the  opposite  of 
Tnendacium ;  a  vero  non  ahhorrere  would  mean,  to  be 
probable,  to  be  near  the  solution;  so  veriivi  dicere, 
narrare,  fateri  (exaggeration,  raaiora  veris  nuntiare). 
In  some  contexts,  and  especially  in  verse,  verum  may 
be  used  for  Veritas : 

inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.^ — (HoR.  Epp.  ii.  ii.  45.) 

Error  is  wandering  or  straying  from  the  path,  and  to 
correct  it  is  therefore  erranti  viam  Tnoiistrare  or 
errantem  in  viam  reducere.  Errorem  stirpitus  ex- 
trahere  is  a  mixture  of  metaphors,  for  which  there  is  no 
real  justification;  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  but  with  words 
interposed  which  make  all  the  difference:  Tusc.  iv. 
§  83,  hunc  erroreTTi,  quasi  radiceon  maloruQn  omniuin, 
stirpitus  extrahere. 

For  Prejudice,  a  form  of  error,  the  phrase  commonly 
suggested  is  praeiudicata  opinio.  Praeiudicium  is 
properly  a  previous  decision  of  a  Law  Court,  which 
prevents  a  later  case  from  being  a  res  integra.  The 
word  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  as  a  metaphor : 
tamquam  praeiudicio  aliquo  devinctus.  A  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  a  jury  is  much  more  neatly  expressed  by 
domo  adlata  opinio  (Sen.),  an  opinion  not  formed  in 
Court,  as  it  should  be,  but  brought  into  Court.  Preju- 
dices in   a  more  general   sense    are  often  opiniones 

^   Verus  and  Veritas  also  have  a  moral   meaning ;   fair,  equitable, 
reasonable,  candid  :  obsequium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit. 
2  So  in  Sophocles,  Tiresias  says  : 

Tr^(f)evya'  TaXrjdes  yap  IcrxOov  Tp^<p(i}. — (0.  T.  356.) 
This  might  be  in  Latin  : 

fugi ;  comes  me  valida  servat  Veritas 
(v«r»7a.s,a«»<SftaMrtiEte^«pfte^  but  is  impossible  for  Hexameters). 

^yiie  of  "-'^^-^'ae^J^        ;  J    pAMPBELL 

rni  LECTION 
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quibus  servire  adsuevinius,  quibus  a  pueris  imbuiTnur. 
'Partial'  or  'incomplete  views'  is  expressed  by  alia 
videre,  alia  non  videre  (non  videre  =  to  have  no  eye 
for,  to  be  blind  to,  to  lack  insight). 

(128)  'Presence  of  mind'  is  generally  best  rendered 
by  recalling  certain  passages  in  the  poets : 

impavidum  ferient  ruinae. — (HoR.  Odes,  in.  iii.  7.) 

and 

nee  te  rationis  egentem 
Lernaeus  turha  capitum  circumstetit  anguis. — 

(ViRG.  Aen.  viii.  299.) 

'  In  such  conditions,  the  presence  of  mind  no  less 
essential  in  times  of  moral  than  of  material  peril  will 
be  wanting  at  the  critical  moment': — .sic  eniiii  rationils 
expertem  et  Incendla  acdiinn  et  rerum  discriiniiia 
deprehendent.  ('  Material  peril '  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed except  by  selecting  one  or  two  conspicuous 
examples  of  it,  naufragia  et  inccndia).  (Sajnentevi) 
numquaiii  perturbatum  animo — trepidum — sibi  diffi- 
dentem  idla . pericula  invenient  'Absence  of  mind' 
is  most  simply  expressed  by  (diud  agrrc,  but  a  partic- 
ular context  might  call  for  some  adaptation  of  Horace's 
peregre  est  animVyS  sine  cm^pore  velox  {Epp.  i.  xii.  13). 

(120)  Passions  or  emotions  —  to  pass  from  the 
sphere  of  mens  to  that  of  animus — are  adfectiis  anirtii, 
but  very  often  something  more  vivid  is  required  than 
this  rather  heavy  and  colourless  phrase.  '  Intense 
passions'  may  be  niviiae  irae  nimiique  amoves,  j^'^ci^' 
fervid i  amoves,  or,  if  more  permanent  feelings  are 
ineant,  aspera  odia,  amoves  constantissimi.  'Advice 
is  difficult  where  passion  is  intense,'  aestuantem—fluc- 
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tuantsTii  animi  regere  consilio  difficile  est.  Excitement 
in  general  is  expressed  by  trepidus  or  trepidare  (alarm, 
eagerness,  hurry) ;  a  particular  form  of  it  by  the  abla- 
tive of  the  feeling  with  adjici,  covimoveri,  rapi  or 
efferri.  Impleri  and  plenus  should  be  avoided,  or  used 
very  seldom  ;  they  are  not  so  frequent  in  Latin  as  '  full ' 
in  English  (Cicero  has  compleri  gaudio,  once).  Two 
quite  different  ideas  are  expressed  by  these  words: 
(1)  overflowing,  a  cup  full  to  the  brim — hence,  satiety, 
as  in  plenus  vitae  conviva  (Lucr.  iii.  938) :  (2)  inspira- 
tion, thought  of  as  a  tide  or  wave  from  a  divine  source 
(ille  deo  plenus,  tacita  quern  niente  gerebat,  Lucan, 
Phars.  ix.  564).  Similarly  sentire  means  more  than 
the  English  '  feel '  in  the  ordinary  phrases  to  '  feel  joy ' 
'grief.'  'Our  joy  is  as  great  as  our  grandsires  felt,' 
gaudium  nostrum  tantum  est  quantum  avorum  fuit 
(not  quantum  senserunt  avi).  Sentio  is  (a)  to  become 
aware  of,  or  (h)  to  feel  acutely,  to  realise  the  force  of. 

(130)  To  turn  to  particular  feelings,  pain  is  dolor,  but 
in   many   contexts   this   and    other  feelings  are   best 
expressed  in  a  personal  or  concrete  way,  by  using  a 
participle : 
qitod  si  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis — (HoR.  Odes^  ill.  i.  41.) 

(not  dolorem — compare  non  possidentem  multa  vo- 
caveris  recte  beatum,  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
multitude  of  possessions).  The  metaphor  of  a  healing 
wound  is  useful,  when  pain  is  dulled  or  blunted  (callum 
obducere  dolori\  and  conversely  refricare  vulnus  or 
cicatricem).  For  grief  there  are  two  words,  which 
differ  in  meaning,  though  in  many  contexts  it  would  be 
immaterial  which  were  used,  hictus  and  maeror; 
luctus  is  rather  mourning,  the  outward  expression  of 
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grief,  tnaeror  the  inner  feeling;  so  that  it  would  be 
hazardous,  and  probably  wrong,  to  say  luctum  percipere 
ex  aliqua  re.  'Sympathy'  has  been  touched  upon 
above  (125).  It  may  be  expressed  in  many  ways:  it 
may  mean  cuin  dolentibiis  dolere,  cum  maerentibus 
maerere,  cum  gaudentibus  gaudere.  Observe  that  the 
point  is  lost,  and  the  expression  rendered  perplexing,  if 
we  alter  the  verb;  cttm  gaudentUms  hietaH  does  not 
equally  well  give  the  idea  that  two  persons  share  the 
mine  emotion,  and  en  in  g(nidrnfd)tis  exsalfdrc  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  parties  concerned  went  further 
than  the  other.  A  general  expression  for  sympathy 
may  be  arrived  at  with  the  help  of  Terence's  line : 

homo  sum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alicmim  jntfo. 
Ut  alirnum  aversarl  or  a^pernarl  is  to  show  lack  of 
sympathy  in  regard  to  a  person  or  thing,  and  with  a 
negative  or  a  niJi'd  will  give  the  sense  required. 

(181)  The  words  hoiino  and  v'tr  are  often  used  to 
express  or  suggest  moral  qualities.  Homo  means  a 
human  being,  as  distinguished  from  gods  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  beasts  on  the  other,  ferae  or  j^^cudes ; 
vir  is  a  man,  contrasted  with  feviina,  pu^r,  adulescens. 
Hence  vinun  se  pruchere  and  himiinem  se  irraeherc  have 
very  different  meanings.  Virum  se  praestitit  {in 
obeundis  jmv icul is),  \ig  showed  courage  or  resolution; 
hominem  sr  i^^'^^c^^dit  (in  aliorum  miseriis  sitblev- 
andis),  he  showed  good  feeling  or  consideration  for 
others.  So  Cicero,  when  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  host  with  tact  and  success,  writes  to  Atticus, 
homines  visi  sumus.  The  difference  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  adjectives  vii-ilis  and  humanus.  Humanus, 
applied   to   character  or  actions,  is  kind,  considerate, 
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reasonable,  courteous — the  attitude  which  one  human 
being  ought  to  observe  towards  any  other,  just  as 
civilis  denotes  the  right  attitude  to  fellow- citizens,  the 
absence  of  any  presumption  or  illegal  aggression.  The 
opposite  of  hwinanus  is  inhumanus,  ferns,  saevus, 
the  opposite  of  virilis  is  Tnuliehris.  Humanus  (like 
avSpdiiTLvo^)  is  also  applied  to  such  qualities  as  weak- 
ness or  lack  of  foresight,  venial  or  natural  enough  in 
a  mere  mortal.  So,  too,  homo  is  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense,  when  merit  is  denied.  0  hoirhinein  ineptum! 
but  usually,  0  virum  praestanteni  I  0  virum  intrepi- 
dum!  (hoTninem  praestantem,  hoTYiinem  intrepidum 
are  not  impossible — the  expressions  may  be  used, 
though  the  sense  will  be  slightly  different),  pessimus 
hominwin,  not  viroruin.  Scipio,  vir  fortissimus^ 
Catilina  homo  oTnnium.  perditissim^us. 

(132)  Consider  next  more  definite  traits  of  char- 
acter. 'Bravery  and  selfishness  are  inconsistent 
qualities,'  fortis  idem  (or  simul)  et  sihi  consulens  nemo 
esse  potest  To  express  '  are  qualities  seldom  com- 
bined,' say  (instead  of  nemo  esse  potest)  qiiotus  quisque 
est!  (How  small  a  minority!)  In  the  case  of  msmy 
such  ideas,  and  in  many  contexts,  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive is  to  be  avoided.  'They  will  regard  his  in- 
activity as  idleness,'  cum  otiosum  videbiint  cessatorem 
putahunt  *  Self-conceit '  is  expressed  by  nimium 
sihi  placere;  and  an  adjectival  phrase  is  at  once 
obtained  by  using  the  participle  in  the  genitive:  (ea 
ostentatio)  nimium,  sihi  placentis  est.  Mihi  ipse 
displiceo,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  myself  (almost  'my 
conscience  is  not  clear ')}    '  Self-conscious,'  a  word  that 

^  Sen.  Epp.  42,  2  ;  nee  vlla  maior  poena  nequitiae  est  quam  quod  sibi 
ac  siiis  displicet. 
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has  a  rather  modern  ring,  can  be  represented  in  Latin, 
but  how  it  should  be  done  will  depend  on  the  context, 
e.g.  it  may  be  a  metaphor  from  the  stage,  actor  idem  et 
sui  spectator.  'Amusement,'  often  ohlectatio,  oblecta- 
mentum,  etc.,  is  sometimes  better  expressed  by  the 
simple  phrase  aniirii  causa  (to  entertain  oneself),  and 
this  furnishes  an  expression  for  the  amateur  in  art :  qui 
animi  causa  pingit  psallitve.  But  abstract  substan- 
tives also  have  their  use,  and  arc  indeed  very  frequent 
in  Latin.  'Caprice'  {Romae  Tlbur  aviem  ventosus, 
Tibure  Romam,  in  Horace)  is  in  prose  usually  lev  lias: 
levitas  modo  hoc  inodo  illud  amantium:  to  humour 
the  caprice  of  the  mob,  levitati  multitiulinis  morem 
gerere.  Here  also  the  metaphor  of  aura  popidarls 
becomes  available. 

(133)  The  following  are  still  more  distinctly  moral 
ideas: — 'Self-denial  and  self-command' — 'Such  a  life 
implies  them,'  imdta  sU)i  iiegantis,  multuvi  sibi  imper- 
antis  est  'Disinterestedness'  may  be  expressed  in 
various  ways.  *  lie  drew  a  picture  of  his  own  dis- 
interestedness, over  which  he  shed  tears,'  lucri  se  con- 
temptm^em  lacrlmans  ostcndebat.  'A  mission  in  life* 
is  habere  in  quod  te  ipsum  inpendax.  'Insinuations' 
have  been  cast  against  my  integrity,  iactae  sunt  voces 
de  probitate  mea  dubitantium.  'Hypocrisy*  is  in 
general  aliud  sent  ire,  aliud  loqul:  nlkd  simplex, 
nihil  ap)ertumy  nihil  non  fucatum  (and  there  is 
further  the  metaphor  of  a  mask,  p)ersona ;  or  of  an 
outer  skin,  speciosus  pelle  decora,  Hor.).  'Philan- 
thropy' is  perhaps  most  clearly  expressed  by  using 
the  simple  word  homo  twice ;  a  philanthropic  project 
or  design,  consilium  hominis  hominibus  (or  homini) 
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prodesse  cupientis;   but  benevolentia  will  serve,  when 
the  word  is  used  in  a  loose  and  vague  way. 

(134)  'Honour/  the  sense  of  honour,  is  pudor:  the 
coward  is  said,  (in  verse),  animiam  praeferre  pudori 
{(fnXoyjrvxeli^).  *  Conscientiousness '  is  religio  or  fides 
{e.g.  in  a  jury).  *  Conscience '  is  the  Latin  word  con- 
scientia,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  use  the  Latin  word  in  every 
context  for  the  English  one.  The  notion  of  an  accusing 
conscience  is  vivid  in  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiii.  195): — 

occultum  quatiente  animo  tortorejiagellum, 
but  the  words  consents  and  conscientia  are  used  in 
the  first  place  of  sharing  a  secret,  with  others  or  with 
oneself,  complicity,  being  aware  that  one  has  done  a 
thing.  '  Complicity '  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  meaning 
of  conscientia  in  a  passage  of  Horace,  where  it  has 
always  been  taken  in  the  modern  sense : — 

abada  nulla  Veia  conscientia  (Ej^odes,  v.  29). 
(excluded  from  no  complicity,  admitted  to  all  their 
secrets).  The  verb  is  very  rare;  a  single  passage  in 
Horace  (nil  conseire  sihi,  nulla  palleseere  culpa)  hardly 
suffices  to  justify  its  use  in  prose.  In  general,  it  is 
safer  to  speak  of  faeti  sui  or  faeinorum  suorum  con- 
scientia, as  haunting  a  man,  than  of  conscientia  simply. 
'  Hero '  and  *  heroism '  are  not  to  be  expressed  by  the 
Greek  word  heros,  which  meant  properly  either  a  man 
of  the  heroic  age  (the  generations  that  fought  at  Thebes 
and  Troy),  or  a  ghost  or  powerful  spirit.  Heroism  is 
simply  exionia  virtus,  suniina,  pZ-its  qiiam  huniana 
fortitudo  (qualis  in  Camillo  Reguloque  fuit ;  inter 
Fahricios  et  Caniillos  nunierari).  Cicero  often  uses 
divinus  and  inimortalis  in  fervent  eulogy. 

(135)  These  ideas  belong  to  the  sphere  of  'mores/ 
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It  remains  to  inquire  what  Latin  words  we  arc  to  use 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  'moral'  or  'morality'  in 
English.  Not  necessarily  inores\  mores  are  traits  of 
character,  whether  good  or  bad.  A  play  that  is  recte 
morata  (Hor.)  is  not  one  that  has  a  *  moral '  necessarily, 
but  one  in  which  the  characters  are  skilfully  or  truth- 
fully drawn,  the  i^OoTroua  is  correct,  as  in  Menander  or 
Terence.  In  any  phrase  like  '  moral  standard  '  or  *  moral 
judgment'  something  quite  different  is  meant,  and 
something  which  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  Latin 
by  coupling  two  opposites :  moral  standard  is  recti  pra- 
vique  discrinien — norma — regnla — obrussd.  Similarly, 
in  the  sphere  of  Nature,  'temperature'  \^  frig  or  is  calo- 
risque  vices — mensura — vicissitudines.  If  the  judg- 
ment is  about  persons  rather  than  acts,  we  may  say 
prohum  (hominem)  ah  improho  discernere — prohos  im- 
probosqiLc — j^^^ohns  sit  an  improhus.  'By  what  are  we 
to  measure  the  conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin?'  qua 
in  irntina  j^onendus  est  is  q%ii  velut  in  insidiis 
sicarins  dclitcscif  ?  Moral  progress  is  most  simply 
expressed  by  melior  fieri,  reddcre  mcUxm'm  or  honcs- 
tiorem]  or  prohum  ex  improho,  if  the  reform  is  com- 
plete. The  opposite  is  usually  deter ioi^  fieri;  deter ior 
meant  'less  good';  _2^(?tor,  going  from  bad  to  worse 
{'  deter  ior'  a  hono  dicimus, '  peior'  a  malo^ 

III.  POLITICAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PHRASEOLOGY 

(136)  The  English  word  '  country  *  is  used  in  various 
senses.  It  may  be  used  geographically,  of  the  actual 
soil  or  territory  {terra,  fines,  agri);  but  it  is  also  used 
where  a  Roman  would  not  speak  of  the  actual  earth  or 
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land.  'In  a  free  and  well-ordered  country/  'in  a 
country  where  free  institutions  exist/  is  in  civitate  ubi 
plurimum  possunt  leges  (where  the  law  is  supreme — 
not  any  person  or  group  of  persons).  Similarly  *  King 
of  Persia '  is  rex  Persarum ;  seldom  rex  Persiae ;  and 
not  rex  Persa,  unless  we  mean  that  he  is  himself  by 
birth  a  Persian,  Alexander  is  called  rex  Macedo  as 
well  as  rex  Macedonum ;  he  was  a  Macedonian. 

(137)  Oivitas — like  populus,  and  unlike  respublica 
— is  a  collective  term,  equivalent  to  cives  universi} 
Civis  =  citizen  or  fellow-citizen  (the  possible  compound 
concivis  is  not  used).  Regarded  officially  as  a  body 
possessing  powers — sovereign  power  at  Rome,  in  theory 
— the  citizens  are  the  populus  Romanus  (QuiritiuTn) ; 
sometimes,  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  conjoined  with 
the  Senate,  senatus  populusque  Romanus  (S.  P.  Q.  R.). 
The  vocative — used  by  an  orator — is  Quirites ;  just  as 
there  is  a  distinct  vocative  for  the  Senate,  Patres 
conscripti} 

Res  puhliea  is  not  a  group  of  persons,  but  a  thing, 
the  common  interests,  the  fabric  of  the  state,  the 
political  system  (rb  kolvov,  ra  kolvo)  ;  it  is  managed 
or  controlled  by  persons;  in  a  free  state,  by  elected 
magistrates.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  freedom; 
there  is  a  res  puhliea  even  under  a  monarchy.  In 
certain  passages  res  puhliea  does  occur  in  the  sense  of 
the  free  republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3,  quotusquisque 
reliquus    qui    rem    puhlicam    vidisset?);    but    it    is 

^  So  7r6Xij  in  Greek  means  all  the  TroXirat.  dcrv  is  the  actual  city 
of  stone  and  lime,  ot  Ketot,  TroXis  Toaavrrj ;  in  a  line  from  a  lost 
tragedy,  the  Peloponnesus  is  spoken  of  as  a  iroXis. 

^  Contrast  the  Athenian  form  of  address,  Co  ^ovXrj.  The  senate,  in 
cases  other  than  vocative  is  quite  frequently  patres  (without  con- 
scripti). 
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generally  safer  to  use  some  phrase  like  leges  et  libertas 
or  vetus  rei  puhlicae  forma.  Whether  one  could  speak 
of  a  res  publica  as  existing  at  all  under  an  absolute 
and  undisguised  despotism  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  for  the 
adjective  publicus  does  mean  ownership  by  the  people. 

(138)  In  using  the  word  publicus,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  it  is  strictly  a  _2^ossemi'e  adjective 
{Br)/jL6aco<;).  Fublice,  iniblico  siiinptu  {hi^fioaia),  by 
authority  of  the  state,  paid  for  by  the  treasury. 
Publicare  bona  is  to  confiscate  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
The  English  Avord  'public'  has  much  vaguer  and 
wider  meanings.  '  Public  men,'  qui  in  re  jmblica 
versantur,  qui  in  omnium  oculis  sunt',  to  call  them 
*publici'  in  Latin  would  turn  them  into  state-owned 
slaves  (hriiioaLOL  SovXol). 

(139)  Populus  and  clvitas  are  both  words  which 
usually  imply  some  degree  of  civilization,  if  not  fully 
developed  free  institutions.  A  barbarian  people  is 
rather  gens ;  though  gens  may  be  used  of  any  nation 
when  it  is  a  question  of  race  or  racial  origin  (e$vo^, 
ethnographically).  In  the  poets,  gens  is  freely  used  of 
all  peoples ;  and  in  prose  the  plural  gentes  is  a  useful 
phrase  for  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  (natural 
IsiW,  ius  gentium).  Apud  gentes  universas  nusyfors  to 
apud  Gallos  or  apud  Romanos  in  a  particular  case; 
so  geogr SL^hicaWy  per  orbeni  terrarum,  ubique  terrarum, 
answers  to  the  particular  per  agros  Galloruniy  in 
jinibus  Romanorum,  and  similar  phrases. 

Forms  of  Government 

(140)  The  Greek  compounds  monarchia,  oligarchia, 
democratia    were    not    used    by   the    Romans;    only 
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ononarcliia  is  found,  and  that  in  late  writers.  Tacitus 
probably  would  not  have  used  them  even  if  they  had 
been  current;  he  uses  philosophia  very  seldom,  pre- 
ferring the  Latin  sapieiitia. 

The  ideas  which  these  words  convey  are  expressed 
in  Latin  by  means  of  the  preposition  penes.  Monarchy 
means  that  the  res  puhlica  is  penes  unum ;  Oligarchy, 
penes  paucos—3ind  here  it  is  obvious  that  various 
species  of  oligarchy  can  be  designated  with  equal  ease, 
penes  divites  (Plutocracy  or  Timocracy),  penes  nobiles 
(which  usually  meant,  in  the  control  of  certain  families, 
whose  members  claimed  to  be  the  best  or  most  loyal, 
apLCTTOL,  Aristocracy);  in  Democracy,  the  control  is 
penes  populuni  (a  commendable  arrangement)  or  penes 
plebem  (about  the  desirability  of  which  there  might  be 
doubts),  or,  if  the  critic  is  still  more  hostile,  penes 
inidtitudinein  indoctam,  imperitam.  Beyond  extreme 
democracy  lies  Anarchy,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
omnia  onines  possunt,  anybody  can  do  anything, 
omnia  penes  omnes  sunt 

(141)  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stands  Tyranny 
or  Despotism,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  rendering 
these  words  into  Latin.  'Tyranny'  in  English  fre- 
quently means  something  like  saevitia  regnantiiim\ 
in  other  contexts  regnum  will  serve,  for  the  words  rex 
and  regnum  were  repellent  to  the  Romans.  So  Cicero 
in  a  moment  of  despondency  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War,  says  uterque  (not  merely  Caesar)  regnare  vult. 
The  Greek  word  Tyrannis  was  used  in  Latin,  and  it 
is  safest  to  attach  to  it  its  Greek  sense:  vi — contra 
leges — suhlatis  legihus  rerum  potiri,  rerum  j)otitus. 
The   Tyrannus   does   not    necessarily   use  his   power 
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badly;  he  acquires  it  in  an  unconstitutional  manner. 
Rcgnuvfh   adfectare,   regnum  sibi  parare   are   similar 
phrases.^     The  tyrant  once  installed  is  a  dominus,  a 
master  or  owner  of  slaves,  the  people  serviunt : 
ex  pop  id  is  qui  regna  ferunt  soi'S  ultima  nostra  est 
quos  servire  pudet. — (LUCAN,  Phars.  vii.  444.) 

(142)  The  general  word  'government*  requires  to 
be  differently  treated  in  different  contexts.  A  question 
of  government  may  be  the  question  penes  qtiem,  or 
penes  quos,  su7n')na  rcrum  sit;  a  quo  (ractanda,  cui 
coniniittenda  sint  rei  puhlicae  guhemandd,  who  is  to 
be  at  the  helm.  gid)ernare  is  a  metaphor  which  has 
not  faded  or  become  worn  out;  it  is  not  colourless  like 
our  word  'govern,'  but  distinctly  means  'to  steer'; 
often  therefore  its  context  should  maintain  the  same 
metaphor,  e.g.  '  in  troublous  times,'  inqnieto  nutrl, 
aestu  adverso.  The  image  of  the  ship  of  state,  developed 
in  Horace's  Ode,  0  naris  referent  in  nmre  te  iwvi 
fluctus,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  metaphor  in  the 
political  sphere,  and  it  assumes  very  various  forms. 

Revolution — Miscellaneous  Political  Ideas 

(143)  A  revolution  or  sudden  change  of  government 
is  res  novae.  If  the  historian  has  occasion  to  speak  of 
revolutions  in  the  plural — a  series  of  revolutions — his 
phrase  will  be  res  toties  (saejw — saepius — saepenumero) 
novatae.     The  movement,  until  it  succeeds,  and  'none 

^  parare  rather  than  parere.  tyrannidem  sihi  peperit  is  not  so 
natural  and  simple  as  pararit  or  adeptus  est.  pario  13  used  rather  of 
things  or  tendencies  ■svhich  produce  a  result :  ea  res  midtam  discordiam 
peperit.  But  the  participle  of  pario  is  freely  used  in  cases  of  personal 
agency,  as  if  it  were  the  participle  of  7^a?-a7-e  (supra  16),  e.g.  regnum 
ar)nis  2)arlu7n  {armis  obtinendum  est — non  nisi  armis  obiiiietur,  must 
also  be  kept  or  maintained  by  force). 
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dare  call  it  treason/  will  be  seditio.  If  the  result  is 
only  disturbance  from  time  to  time,  the  metaphor  of 
the  ship  and  the  sea  will  at  once  prove  useful:  tot 
sedition  ihus  concussa,  iactata  res  puhlica.  Almost 
every  stage  and  aspect  of  a  political  disturbance  can 
indeed  be  represented  by  means  of  this  image.  A 
prosperous  voyage,  navem  stius  fert  ventus]  rising 
waves,  signs  of  disturbance,  tuvient  negotia;  a  storm 
brewing,  ingruit  tempestas,  lahorat  navis  et  fluctibus 
concutitur ;  arrival  in  harbour,  if  the  storm  is  weathered, 
in  portum  pervenit ;  if  not,  naufragiuTn,  escape  from 
which  for  an  individual  will  be  expressed  by  enatare, 
to  swim  to  shore.  But  the  nautical  metaphor  is  not 
the  only  one.  incendium  is  also  possible,  as  well  as 
the  kindred  metaphor  from  a  building,  ruina.  With 
ruina  go  many  useful  words :  suhruere,  to  undermine, 
labefactare,  convellere ;  impellere,  to  give  the  final 
thrust,  which  causes  the  edifice  to  topple  over. 

(144)  'Reaction'  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways, 
with  metaphorical  suggestions  of  fire  or  tide  or  breeze : 
languescit  ardor,  quod  nuper  prohaverunt  ionprohant; 
aestus  relahitur;  aura  non  iam  eodem  fert,  oderunt 
quae  nuper  ad  caeluin  ferebant.  '  Compromise '  is  in 
effect  alia  concedere,  alia  obtinere  (obtinere,  to  main- 
tain one's  rights,  carry  one's  point),  a  compact  or 
foedus  by  which  this  is  brought  about ;  aliorum  iactura 
alia  adipisci.  iactura  is  the  act  of  throwing  cargo 
overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  It  often  answers  to  the 
English  verb  '  to  sacrifice,'  to  abandon  certain  claims 
for  the  sake  of  pressing  others.  Such  'sacrifice'  is 
often  also  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  verb  condonare 
(e.g.  inionicitias  suas  rei  publicae). 
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(145)  'Interest'  in  the  sense  of  influence,  control 
over  men,  or  power  to  set  political  forces  in  motion,  is 
gratia  and  its  possessor  gratiosus.  To  excite  universal 
interest  is  oinnimn  in  se  oculos  (animosque)  convertere. 
The  people  are  intensely  interested  in  this  question  = 
they  feel  that  it  concerns  them  =  suam  rem  agi  sentiunt 
(So  in  Hor.,  ttta  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet). 
'Common  interests,'  'people  with  common  interests '  = 
quibus  eadevi  (in  re  publica)  ptfosunt  obsuntque. 

(146)  My  political  career  is  quae  egimus  or  qiiae 
Jecirfius  togati ;  or  the  context  may  call  for  an  indirect 

question,  quails  in  foro — in  campo — in  toga — fuerim, 
qualem  se  .  .  .  praestiterit}  *  Political  activity '  is 
expressed  by  rri  jj^ahlicae  operam  dare  or  navare; 
'after  an  eventful,  exciting  political  career,'  tot  j^'^o- 
cellis  forensibus  iactatus.  Publica  negotia  is  not 
exactly  the  right  phrase  for  the  occupation  of  the 
ordinary  politician.  It  has  rather  too  narrow  and 
definite  a  meaning ;  it  would  suggest  public  contracts, 
actual  pieces  of  public  work,  such  as  the  censors 
arranged  for  (locabant),  and  publicani  undertook  (con- 
ducebant).  '  How  did  he  lose  his  money  ? '  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  in  Plautus  (Trin.  SSI),  j^ublicisne  adjinis 
fuit  an  marifimis  negotiis?  In  the  Greek  original — 
if  Plautus  is  following  it  closely — to  be  involved  in 
publica  negotia  would  mean  undertaking  Xecrovpyiac, 
duties  such  as  that  of  providing  a  chorus  for  a  play  or 
equipping  a  trireme  for  the  state. 

*  Toyatiis  and  toga,  especially  if  the  person  spoken  of  has  also  been 
occupied  with  military  duties.  Note  that  the  m  ords  may  have  three 
different  implications,  or  express  three  different  contrasts  :  (1)  Civil 
life,  as  opposed  to  i'»  a7-mi'<,  armatiis  ;  (2)  Roman  nationality  {Bomajios 
re>T/w  domiuos  gentemque  togatam)  ;  (3)  the  full  dress  of  the  city,  the 
dress  worn  for  the  formal  salutatio,  as  contrasted  with  the  ease  of 
rustic  life. 
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(147)  An  '  ideal  state '  or  '  Utopia '  may  be  expressed 
by  means  of  the  verb  optare,  contrasted  with  re  efftcere. 
Plato's  Republic  is  ilia  covimenticia  Flatonis  civitas 
(Cic,  De  Orat.  i.  §  230).  A  wholly  ideal  and  imaginary 
state  is  one  quae  nee  fuit  usquam  gentmm  nee  erit 
The  ancients  had  quite  clearly  the  notion  of  an  '  ideal/ 
a  conception,  inherent  in  our  minds,  of  what  a  thing 
would  be  at  its  best.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  form,  shape  or  mould,  or  as  a  footprint  (t%z^09,  Pl., 
Rep.  462  a);  when  a  real  object  presents  itself,  claim- 
ing supreme  excellence,  we  may  be  supposed  to  test  it 
by  trying  to  put  it  into  this  mould.  This  mental  type 
or  mould  may  be  our  preconceived  notion  of  deity, 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  §  37 :  (deus)  quern  .  ,  ,  in 
animi  notione  tamquam  in  vestigio  volumus  reponere  ; 
or  of  perfect  eloquence.  Orator,  §  133 :  ea  oratio  in  earn 
formam,  quae  est  insita  in  mentihus  nostris,  includi 
sic  potest  ut  maior  eloquentia  non  requiratur.  It  is 
easy  to  adapt  such  phrases  to  the  notion  of  a  perfect 
state,  ea  forma  rei  puhlicae  quae  cogitari — -fingi — 
potest  optima,  quae  optari  potius  quam  sperari,  or  re 
constitui, potest;  quae  optantium  est{evyo^ev(Dv,  eu^at? 
ofjuota)  potius  quam  de  rebus  deliherantiuTn.  (Livy, 
XXVL,  xxii.  14:  si  qua  sit  sapientiuTYi  civitas,  quam 
docti  Jingunt  magis  quam  norunt.) 


IV.  NATURE 

(148)  Natura,  like  <I>i;Vt?  and  the  English  *  Nature,' 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  great  power  or  creative  agency 
{natura  naturans,  in  the  language  of  later  philo- 
sophy). Nature  as  the  object  of  science,  thing  to  be 
investigated,  is  rerum  natura;  the  genitive  must  be 
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added ;  de  natura  rerum  dlnputare,  naturaon  reruni 
indagare,  perscrutari.  *  Science '  is  not  scientia  simply, 
but  rerum  naturae  scientia.  Res  very  often  means 
human  affairs,  *  the  world  '  rather  than  the  realm  of 
nature ;  but  this  is  wlien  it  forms  a  part  of  quite 
different  phrases,  with  peritus,  peritia,  rather  than 
scientia.  A  *  man  of  the  world'  is  rerum  atqne  homi- 
num  peritus.  For  '  laws  of  nature,'  Lucretius  speaks 
oi  foedera  natural,  covenants  or  ordinances;  he  does 
not  use  the  metaphor  of  lex,  and  if  wo  are  to  speak  of 
leges  of  nature,  in  prose,  it  will  be  well  to  signalise  it  as 
a  metaphor:  certis  velut  legihus  ohstricta,  or  ohnoxia, 
oiymia.     ManiUus,  a  poet,  is  bolder : 

Tiec  quirquani  in  tanta  magis  est  mirahile  mole 
qiuini  ratio  et  certis  guod  legihus  omnia  parent. — 

{Astron.  i.  485). 

For  the  uniformity  of  nature  {'  Fire  burns  both  here 
and  in  Persia,'  in  Aristotle's  phrase)  tliere  is  no  fixed 
and  definite  expression,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
a  paraphrase  for  the  idea  :  secum  ipsa  semper  con- 
sent lens,  erit  quails  est,  nullam  in  ilia  lontatem 
depreliendas} 

(149)  For  the  sub-divisions  of  the  realm  of  nature, 
the  available  terminology  is  not  very  accurate  or  com- 
plete. The  inanimate  world  will  be  inanima  (ii.  pi), 
quae  anima — sensu — vita  omnl  carent.  For 'metals' 
or  '  minerals '  no  exact  phrase  can  be  found.  Metallum 
in  Greek  and  in  classical  Latin  prose  meant  a  mine.  It 
is  used  in  the  poets,  and  very  clearly  in  Juvenal,  in  the 

^  'Natural  Law,'  a  different  thing  from  Laws  of  Nature,  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  :  jhx  gentium  {(pvcriKov  diKaioi'), 
leges  quae  non  rogantur,  ned  agnoscnntur  ah  ovinibus  ;  neque  ferri  neque 
ant iqnari  jwftfiunt  ;  *  primeval,'  quae  rege  Satiinwfuerunt. 
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sense  of  the  English  'metal.'  (Juv.  xiii.  30,  an  age 
whose  name  a  nullo  posuit  natnra  metallo,  worse 
than  the  age  of  iron.)  In  many  contexts  aes  atque 
ferrum  will  serve,  or  ferrum,  aes,  aurum ;  aes,  ferrum, 
cetera  quae  e  terra  effodiuntur.  '  Minerals/  perhaps, 
saxa,  aes,  ferrum.  In  the  animate  world,  animals 
present  no  difficulty  :  animalia,  animantes  (fem.  when 
it  means  the  lower  animals),  animantia.  Plants,  or 
the  '  vegetable  kingdom,'  are  not  so  briefly  designated 
in  classical  prose;  they  are  stirperti  hahentia,  quae 
stirpem  hahent,  quae  e  terra  gignuntur,  ea  quorum 
stirpes  terra  continentur  (De  Nat.  Deorunfi,  ii.  §  29).^ 
Seneca  uses  the  short  and  convenient  word  sata: 
Epp.  Mor.  76,  9,  cetera  illi  cum.  animalibus  satisque 
comTnunia  sunt.  Sata  =  (j)VTd.  Things  planted  by 
man  are  m^anu  sata  {manu  sata  .  .  .  sponte  edita,  a 
contrast  in  Tag.  Hist.  v.  vii.).  Sub-divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  find  ready  expression  :  Cic,  De  Amic. 
81,  hestiae  volucres — nantes — agrestes ;  De  Nat.  DeoruTU, 
i.  103,  hestiae  terrenae — aquatiles — quasi  ancipites. 

(150)  Natural  scenery  had  its  charms  for  the 
Roman;  he  was  by  no  means  unsensitive  to  it,  and 
the  Latin  language  has  its  special  idioms  for  the 
description  of  nature.  In  a  descriptive  passage  the 
Roman  does  not  avoid  abstract  substantives ;  he  uses 
them  much  more  than  the  Greeks  did — Plato  has,  it  is 
true,  KVTTapLTTcov  v'>^7]  KOI  koXXt]  6av/jidaia — and  than 
we  do.     It  is  a  very  effective  device ;  the  quality  is 

1  e  terra  gignentia,  Sallust  :  a  rare  use  of  the  active  participle 
for  the  passive  :  so  volvtntihus  annis,  invehens  present  participle  of 
invehor,  carpento  vehentem  (Liv.  Andr.,  from  the  Odyssey).  Latin 
had  no  form  for  a  present  participle  passive  ;  it  had  refused  to  use  a 
possible  one — umnus  {Vertumnus,  Vert—6fi€vos).  Pascentes  vestiet 
agnos,  Virg.  Ed.  iv,  45. 
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made  the  central  thing ;  the  deep  sea  becomes  maris 
profunditas,  vast  plains  camporum  iimnensitates.  It 
is  easy  to  multiply  such  descriptive  phrases :  siderum 
splendores  (a  poet  might  also  say  faces),  lucoruTn 
amoenitates,  ubertates  agrorum,  pulchritudines  altitu- 
dinesque  arhorum.  Ferri  rigor,  argenti  splendor, 
glacies  aeris,  are  phrases  of  Lucretius.  The  '  Ocean  '  is 
in  ordinary  prose  maris  immensitas.  Oceanus  appears 
to  be  used  by  Horace  for  any  sea,  in  Odes,  i.  iii.  22  Oceano 
dissociahili,  but  normally  Oceanus  has  one  of  two 
meanings:  (1)  it  is  the  mythical  stream  that  encircles 
the  earth,  from  which  the  stars  rise  and  in  which  they 
set,  so  that  a  distant  province  of  Spain  maybe  supposed 
to  hear  the  sound  of  hissing,  when  the  fiery  wheels  of 
the  sun's  chariot  touch  the  waters  {stridoremque  rotae 
cadentis  audis,  Statins  addressing  the  province  of 
Baetica,  Silvae,  ii.  vii.  27);  (2)  in  later  Roman  times, 
the  Atlantic  or  the  sea  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gades  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

In  addition  to  abstract  substantives  like  immensita^s, 
prose  in  the  Silver  Age  uses  the  neuter  plural  of  an 
adjective,  aspera  montium,  inculta  camporum,  invia 
silvarum,  lubrica  et  incerfa  p)aliidiim,  a  device  derived 
from  the  poets,  who  in  dactylic  verse  could  not  introduce 
Immensitas  at  all.  So  Lucretius  has  strata  viarunij 
clausa  domorum. 

(151)  The  adjective  '  natural '  is  used  in  many  senses. 
Its  opposite  in  one  sense, '  supernatural,'  has  no  single 
word  to  represent  it  in  Latin,  but  the  idea  is  very 
clearly  expressed  by  Horace,  when  as  a  pupil  of 
Lucretius — namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum, 
a  Lucretian  phrase — he  refuses  to  believe  in  a  miracu- 
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lous  or  supernatural  occurrence  (Sat  i.  v.  101);  so  in 
the  Epistles  he  speaks  with  disdain  of  crude  forms  of 
the  supposed  supernatural :  somnia,  terrores  Tnagicos, 
"iniracula,  sagas,  nocturnos  lemures  portentaque 
Thessala  rides  ?  Lucretius  had  done  much  to  liberate 
men  from  the  idea  that  the  world  is  the  playground  of 
malignant  or  capricious  spirits.  Nature  to  him  is  an 
ordered,  regular,  mechanical  system.  '  Lemures '  is  a 
possible  word  for  '  ghosts ' ;  in  prose,  to  believe  in  the 
*  existence  of  apparitions,'  is  to  believe  exsistere  posse  in 
lucem  mortuovnin  itnagines  or  simvlacra. 

(152)  In  many  contexts, '  natural'  or  'naturally 'is 
used  in  a  very  vague  way:  reasonably,  as  you  might 
expect,  eiKorax;.  '  He  naturally  thought '  .  .  .  putavit, 
nee  7niTum,  .  .  .  nee  iniuria.  '  A  natural  error,'  in 
quern  incidere  humanum  est.  Again, '  natural,'  of  some 
mental  gift  or  trait  of  character,  is  insitum,  (7VfjL(j>vTov, 
opposed  to  BtSaKTov,  quod  doceri  discique  j^ossit.  The 
participle  of  the  verb  nascor  may  also  be  used  to 
express  similar  things;  primary  or  innate,  quae 
nascentihus  natura  tribuit.  So  Lucan,  in  a  passage 
where  Cato  denies  the  special  revelation  of  the  deity 
through  oracles : 

dixitque  semel  nascentibus  auctor 
quicquid  scire  licet. — (Phars.  ix.  575.) 

So  the  notion  of  '  birthright '  may  be  expressed  by 
quae  nascentihus  contingunt  iura;  so  an  orator,  de- 
nouncing slavery  might  say,  qui  homo  nascitur,  liber 
nascitur.  This  brings  us  to  the  notion  of  a  natural 
order  of  society,  as  opposed  to  what  is  arbitrary  or 
artificial.  '  We,  they  said,  are  at  this  moment  in  that 
state  of  nature  about  which  theorists  have  written  so 
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much,' ad  silvestremi  illam  vitain,de  qua  toties  sapientes 
disseruissent,  se  esse  id  terajporis  redactos.  Vita  ilia, 
quae  ante  urhes  conditas,  quae  Saturno  rege  ftcit.  In 
a  more  ordinary  context,  'natural'  and  'artificial' 
applied  to  objects  or  products  may  be  expressed  by 
contrasting  quae  gignuntur  with  quae  iiianujinguntur, 
quae  fabricantur  homines,  quae  conglutinantur. 


V.  ART  AND  LITERATURE 

(153)  The  distinction  between  the  'Fine  Arts'  and 
the  lower  or  industrial  arts  was  drawn  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  not  perhaps  so  sharply  as  in  modern 
times.  Ijatin  has  two  words  art  if  ex,  and  ojnfex,  but 
they  are  not  very  clearly  or  consistently  discriminated. 
The  tendency  of  ancient  society,  more  or  less  aristocratic 
and  based  upon  slave  labour,  was  to  regard  the  musician 
or  sculptor  strictly  as  a  professional  craftsman.  It  was 
only  literary  art  that  escaped  this  ban.  Verse-writing 
was  cultivated  by  men  of  rank,  but  at  Rome  only  wheu 
Greek  ideas  and  fashions  had  modified  the  old  Roman 
regime.  An  art  or  trade  is  ars  or  artificiuin,  the 
latter  perhaps  the  less  complimentary  term  {lioc 
art  i fie  hem  per  tit,  'the  profession  is  going  to  the  dogs,' 
is  the  exclamation  of  a  barrister  in  Pliny's  Letters.) 

(154).  Important  verbs  belonging  to  the  fine  arts 
are  p)onere  and  exprbnere.  Ponere  belongs  mainly  to 
sculpture.  It  is  not  merely  to  set  up  a  statue — though 
that  is  a  common  sense  of  the  word  ^ — but,  of  the  artist, 

^  Poets  in  Latin  venture  upon  what  was  a  quite  normal  idiom  of 
prose  in  (J  reek  : 

2^onet  marmoream  suh  trahe  citrea, 
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to  place  it,  give  it  an  effective  pose,  set  it  convincingly 
before  the  spectator's  eye.  Exprimere  belongs  in  the 
first  place  to  materials  like  wax  or  bronze,  to  make  an 
exact  cast  or  copy  of  a  thing : 

et  ungues 
exprimet  et  molles  imitahitur  aere  capillos. —  (HoR.  A.  P.,  32.) 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  exprimere  differs  greatly 
from  the  English  word  'express,'  and  will  seldom  or 
never  be  used  for  it.  To  '  express  an  opinion '  is  only 
sententiaTTi  dicere ;  expressae  voces  in  Latin  would  occur 
in  a  context  where  the  sense  would  be  'utterance 
wrung  from  him'  (by  pain  or  torture  perhaps). 
Omnem  vitae  iimaginem  expressit,  said  of  a  poet  like 
Menander,  is  a  phrase  for  minute  and  vivid  *  realism.' 
What  the  artist  imitates  or  represents  is  the  reality  of 
things,  Veritas ;  in  the  case  of  poetry  it  may  be  thought 
of  rather  as  vita,  society  or  the  actual  ways  of  men, 
as  in  Martial's  claim  for  his  Epigrams : 

agnoscat  m,ores  vita  legatque  suos. 
And  the  notion  of  holding  a  mirror  to  nature  is  capable 
of  being  used  in  Latin ;  thus  of  those  who  would  have 
poetry  to  be  '  realistic '  it  might  be  said  that  speculum 
vitae  cottidianae  poemata  esse  volunt 

(155)  Mastery  of  expression  in  language  was  elo- 
quentia  or  facundia,  words  which  very  often  do  not  mean 
oratory  in  particular,  but  have  a  much  wider  range, 
including  even  poetry.  Merely  to  be  able  to  convey 
one's  meaning  in  articulate  speech  is  loqui ;  dicere,  to 
say  something,  becomes  the  word  for  effective  speech, 
the  skilled  orator  is  dicendi  peritus,  not  loquendi,  heivo^ 
Xeyeiv.  'Prose'  is  in  Ciceronian  Latin  soluta  oratio, 
i.e.  soluta  numeris,  free  from  the  fetters  of  metre,  and 
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the  verb  solvo  is  used  in  the  sense  of  removing  the 
metre  of  a  passage,  by  re-arranging  the  words : 

non,  ut  si  solvas  ^postquam  Discordia  iaetra'  etc. — 

(HOR.  Sat  I.  iv.  60.) 

Quintilian  (x.  i.  31)  says  of  history — and  the  view  was  a 
prevalent  one  in  the  ancient  world — that  it  is  a  kind  of 
carmen  solutum,  a  poem  in  prose. 

The  opposite  of  soluta  is  vincta,  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  used,  since  there  are  simple  substantives, 
versus,  and  ca7'mi7ia,  for  metrical  writing : 

qui  vos  geminas  tuUt  per  artes 
et  vindae  pede  vocis  et  solutae} — 

(Stat.  Silnw,  ii.  vii.  21.) 

In  the  Silver  Age,  prosct  (oratio)  comes  into  use,  that  is 
prorsa,  writing  not  divided,  like  verse,  into  sections: 
Quint,  x.  i.  81,  supra  j^rosavi  oratlonevi  et  qitavi  jjedes- 
trem  Graeci  vocant  sitrgit.  Fedester,  though  7r€^6<;  was 
normal  and  frequent  in  Greek,  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  unfamiliar  in  Latin.  Horace  had  used  it  in  a  few 
passages,  e.g.  j^cdestrihus  hist  or  lis,  satiris  Miisaque 
pedestri :  '  walking  on  the  ground,'  on  the  level  of 
unmetrical  utterance.  The  opposite  of  this  is  riding  or 
driving,  to  be  mounted  on  the  steed  or  chariot  of 
metre ;  but  these  metaphors  fur  verse  appear  to  occur 
only  in  Greek,  and  that  infrequently.  More  frequently, 
in  both  languages,  the  poet  is  said  to  fly,  to  rise  on  the 
wings  of  imagination,  multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura 
cycnum. 

(156)  'Imagination'   has   been    already   considered. 

^  Tulit  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  extulit,  glorified  ;  or  the  idea  may  be 
that  of  a  solemn  or  triumphal  progress.      Vos  are  the  Muses. 
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Apart  from  ingeniuTn,  it  may  be  represented,  in  regard 
to  literature  or  art,  either  by  this  metaphor  of  flight  or 
by  the  metaphor  of  fertility  (heatissima  copia,  seges 
uherrima).  '  Originality '  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
way,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  the  idea  of  new  or  virgin 
springs,  novos  accedere  fontes,  or  of  an  unbeaten  track 
{non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede,  Hon.).  Freedom  from 
indebtedness  is  another  possible  vein  of  thought ;  but 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  use  in  this  connexion 
so  freely  as  we  do  the  notion  of  borrowing.  Their 
metaphor  for  plagiarism  was  the  harsher  one  of  theft 
(surripere,  furari).  The  critic  who  points  out  borrow- 
ings would  be  said  furta  poetaruon  deprehendere. 

(157)  The  critic  is  index,  Kpcrri^}  If  strict  and 
scientific,  he  may  be  called  an  Aristarchus ;  if  he  is 
unreasonably  exacting,  he  is  said  calumniari — ca- 
lumnia,  a  vexatious  charge,  is  the  metaphor  for 
carping  criticism  (so  in  Greek,  av/cocpavrelv).  An 
'  interesting '  book  is  one  qui  tenere  possit  lectoreyn,  or 
qui  ad  timhilicum  sit  evolvendus ;  to  treat  a  theme  or 
phase  of  life  successfully  is  cominendare  (adfectus  .  .  . 
nemo  hiMoricorwni  cominendavit  inagis,  Quint,  x.  i.  101 : 
Greek  awearr^aev,  introduced  to  favourable  notice). 

(158)  For  particular  qualities  of  Style,  Greek  and 
Latin  have  an  ample  vocabulary,  largely  metaphorical. 
There  are  several  veins  of  metaphor,  which  may  be 
briefly  illustrated  here : — (1)  Rivers  or  springs, /u9?if7i 
orationis  aureuin  (attributed  by  Cicero  to  Aristotle — 
he  is  speaking  of  the  lost  dialogues),  profluens  oratio, 
turgidus,  tuinidus :  (2)  vegetation,  growth  and  train- 

^  'Scholar'  litteratns,  ypaiijj.aTLK6s ;  Utterator,  ypafifiaTiarris^  is  in- 
ferior, a  dabbler  in  letters,  a  teacher  at  lower  stages. 
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ing  of  plants :  p'^essus  (premere  falce  vitem),  pruned, 
clipped,  concise  and  chaste :  laetus  (quid  facial  laetas 
segetes,  Virg.  Georg.  i.),  rich  or  abundant,  of  a  crop  or 
harvest,  a  full  exuberant  style;  lascivus,  still  greater 
luxuriance,  as  of  a  gadding  or  trailing  vine ;  (8)  less 
common,  smoothness  or  roughness  of  a  path,  salebrosa 
oratio,  a  rugged,  jerky  style,  a  road  that  jolts  the 
traveller;  (4)  states  of  the  body,  or  parts  of  it:  iciuiius, 
exsanguis,  bare,  plain,  the  'Attic'  manner  carried  to 
excess;  nervi,  laccrti,  sinews,  vigour,  robustness. 

(159)  A  'passage'  in  an  author  is  locus  (pi.  loci, 
though  Horace,  strangely,  has  once  loca  in  this  sense : 
ciiin  loca  iai)i  rccitata  I'erolvimiLs  lurccocatl,  Ej)p.  ii.  i. 
223).  The  construction  for  quotation  is  apiid  of  the 
author,  ivt  of  the  book:  njmd  Vrrgiliuiu  in  Acneide\ 
and  the  author  may  be  s[)oken  of  as  doing  or  bringing 
about  what  he  describes,  c.ry.  in  Acn.  V\\\.,  Ani<'<i in  ad 
Evandruvi  dcducit  (so  in  Stat.  Sllv.  u.  vii.  77,  Varro 
Atacinus  is  qui  per  frda  dux  it  Argonautas).  Liber, 
the  regular  word  for  a  book,  means  a  roll  of  papyrus, 
the  normal  form  of  an  ancient  book  as  produced  by  the 
booksellers,  vohnncn,  not  codex,  the  form  which  became 
prevalent  in  later  centuries.  So,  to  read  to  the  end  is 
evolvere  ad  uvibilicnDi  (not  to  turn  over  pages,  as  in 
the  codex  and  the  modern  book).  Calamus  is  the  reed- 
pen,  for  writing  on  papyrus  (chart a) ;  the  stilus,  of  sharp 
metal,  traces  letters  on  wax  (exarare  to  scratch  or  trace 
hurriedly,  on  tabulae  or  codicilli).  Mcmbrana,  parch- 
ment, the  material  of  the  codex,  had  its  special  uses ; 
writing  on  it  could  be  erased  (delere)  and  it  was  there- 
fore suitable  for  the  author's  first  rough  draft  of  his 
composition. 
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(160)  For  different  departments  of  literature,  Latin 
used  to  some  extent  Greek  words ;  epicum  carTuen, 
epicus  (poeta),  lyricum  carmen,  lyricus.  A  dramatist 
{fahvlaruTYi  scriptor)  may  be  either  tragicus  or  comicus 
(with  or  without  'poeta')-.  not  tragoedus  or  comoedus. 
Tragoedi  and  comoedi  are  actors  or  singers,  not  poets : 

nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  (ragoedis  (Graecia) — 

(HoR.  Epp.  II.  i.  98.) 

'  Exhibitions  of  tragedy '  (so  in  Greek  rpayayBcjv  ovtcoVj 
when  tragedies  are  produced — the  poet  is  rpaywBoTroio^i, 
TpaycpBoBiSdaKoko^;  or  rpayLKo<;  7roc7)T'^<;).  Theatrum 
in  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  is  often  the  audience,  or  the 
part  of  the  theatre  occupied  by  them  (rb  yap  Bearpov 
Be^iov,  Aristoph.,  the  audience  is  quick-witted) ; 

quae  pervincere  voces 
evaluere  sonum,  referunt  quern  nostra  theatra  ? — 

(HoR.  Epp.  II.  i.  200.) 

In  the  sphere  of  prose,  we  may  note  that  while  historia 
is  often  used  in  the  quite  general  sense  of  the  English 
word  'history,'  historiae  properly  means  memoirs  of 
the  writer's  own  time  (which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
original  use  of  the  word  laropia,  investigation  or  per- 
sonal enquiry),  while  annates  is  used  for  the  story  of  the 
past.  The  Latin  for  historian  (historicus)  is  rerum,  or 
reruni  gestarum,  scriptor. 
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Abstract  and  Concrete, 

93-94,  I.IO 
Accusative,  internal,  2, 

4,  97  ;  with  Passives 

(in  Verse),  97 
Adjectives,  accuracy  in 

use  of,  8,  9 
Adjectival  Clauses  (Sub- 
junctive), 40 
admirabilis  and  admir- 

andus,  25 
Allusive  passages,  92 
Ambiguity,    of    double 

ace,  etc.,  99  (a) 
amusement,  132 
anarchy,  140 
ancestor-worship,  122 
anima,  124-5 
animals,  149 
animus,    124-5 ;    animi, 

124 ;      animi      canxa, 

132;    Sing,   with    PI. 

subject,  17 
amiales,  160 
dvdp(Ji)Tiyos,  131 
anthropomorphism,  121 
Aposiopesis,  19 
Apposition,  2,  3 
Aristophanes,  105,  160 
Aristotle,  105,  106 
artifex,  artijicium,  153 
artificial,  152 
Asyndeton,      answering 

to   iikv  .   .   .    U,  35; 

75 
at,  at  enim,  30 
atheism,  121 
Attic  style,  158 
auditor,  26  (v) 


{Numbers  refer  to  sections) 

aut,  and  vel,  3 1  ;  after  a 

negative,  32,  33  (li) 
autem,  28. 

Basis  (Zielinski),  1U7 
birthright,  152 
Bucolic  Pause,  114, 

Cadences,    in    Oratory, 
1U7    f.  ;     in     speeelies 
given    by    historians,  ! 
Ill 

Caesura,  113-115,  117 

caluiiinia,  -ari,  157 

camps,  1 

Cantica,  metre  of,  105 

caprice,  132 

career,  political,  146 

castra,  una,  hina,  etc.,  1 

Catullus,  1 13 

Chiasmus,  101 

Cicero,  103,  104,  113; 
Intr.  pp.  1,  3,  4 

civ  it  as,  137 

codex,  159 

comicus  (poeta),  160 

comoedns,  160 

compromise,  144 

Conditional  Sentences, 
49  f. ;  in  or.  obi.,  5S- 
60,  62 ;  after  haud 
dubiiim  est  qxiin,  61, 
62 

condonare,  144 

confirm,  intensify,  102 

conscience  and  con- 
scientia,  134 

contraherefrontem,  with 
pi.  subject,  17 


conversion,  120 
Conway,   Prof.,  on  the 

'Singular  A'os',  13 
copiae,  (lantae),  1 
cor,  124 
Correlative    Terms,    5 ; 

ideo  .  .  .  fjuod,  ea  lege 

.  .  .  uf,  72 
country,  136 
Cretic  Verse,  in  Roman 

Comedy,  105  ;   Cretic 

Foot,    in    prose,    105, 

107  f. 
critic,  157 


deification,  123 
democracy,  140 
5T]fj.6<nos,  138 
Demostiienes,         trans- 
lated   by    Quintilian, 
34;  108 
Diaeresis,  114,  116 
dictre,  and  loqui,  155 
Diminutives,  Intr.,  p.  4 
disinterestedness,  133 
domiiius,  5,  141 


Elegiac  Verse,  116,  117 

Ellipse,  of  Verb  in  Prin- 
cipal Clause,  19  ;  in 
Dependent  Clause,  20 

eloquentia,  155 

Emotions,  129 

Emphasis,  in  English 
and  Latin,  72 

Enclitics,  quidem,  34 ; 
quoque,  37  ;  sum,  104 
125 
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Enniiis,  13,  104,  124 

e7ii'm,  27 

error,  127 

esse  videatur,  105,  107, 

109 
est  mihi,  12 
^(TTiv,  and  icTTLv,  42,  43 
€vxo-h  ofiola,  147 
Euphony,  101  f. 
evolvere,  159 
exarare,  159 
exprimere,  154 

facundia,  155 
fanaticism,  120 
femina,  5 
/ai!      (not       '  it      may 

happen'),  53 
^ara    fnerant,    and  ^xa 

erant,  21 
forsitan,  25 
Future  Infinitive  Passive 

(not  m  datum),  18 

Generalisations,  in 

Latin  and  Greek,  38, 
50 

genius,  126 

(/ews,  genten,  139 

Gerund,  23,  24;  with 
plural  gen.,  Intr.  p.  3 

Gerundive,  25 

ghosts,  151 

Gods,  names  of,  96 

government,  142 

ypa/xfxaTLKos,  157,  foot- 
note 

gratia,  gratlosus,  145 

Graeci  (not  Grai,  in 
prose),  96 

Grasse,  Orhis  Latlnus, 
89 

grief,  130 

guherno,  142 

hand,  33  (i) 

ha7id  duhium   est   quln, 

61,  62 
Hellas,     Hellenes,     not 

used  in  Latin,  96 
heretic,  120 


hero  and  heros,  134 

heterodox,  120 

Hexameter,  113-115 

Hexameter- endings  in 
prose,  110 

Hiatus,  avoided  by 
Isocrates,  108 

historia,  historiae,  160 

'  Historical '  Infinitive, 
45 

'  Historical '  Present,  45 ; 
dependent  clauses,  46, 
47  ;  conditional  sen- 
tences, 48 

History,  cadences  in, 
110 

Homer,  114 

homo,  131 

honour,  134 

humanus,  131 

hypocrisy,  133 


ideal,  ideal  state,  147 ; 
ideal  poet,  Intr.  p.  5 

idoneus,  7 

ignarus,  'ignorant  of,' 
not  'ignorant'  {in- 
doctus) 

ille  quidem,,  36 

imagination,  126,  156 

Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
in  a  Conditional 
Sentence,  50 

Indicative,  in  general- 
isations, and  Itera- 
tion, 38  ;  temporal 
clauses,  39 ;  possible, 
but  rare,  after  non 
quod,  73,  footnote ; 
in  apodosis,  Intr.  p.  4 

Infinitive,  Historical, 
45  ;  after  an  Adjec- 
tive (in  poets),  97  ;  of 
purpose  (in  poets),  97 

ingenium,  126 

insinuations,  133 

interest,  interests,  145 

interesting,  157 

Internal  Accusative,  2,  4 

Intransitive  Verb,  serv- 
inir  as  a  Passive,  14 


invitus,  7 

ip'<e  in  or.  obi.,  11  (iii) 

Isocrates,  103,  108 

iactura,  144 
Jason,  92  (a) 
iucunditas,  103. 

king  '  monarch,'  90,  94, 
96 ;  rex  Persarum, 
136 

/c(i\a,  103,  112 

laws,  of  nature,  148 
XeLTovpyiai,  146 
liberi,  5 
liber tinus  and  libertus,  5, 

91 
liber,  159 
licet,  25 
litteratus  and  litierafor, 

157  footnote 
Livy,    26,    vi.,    38,    97, 

110,  111 
locus,  'passage,'  159 
loqui,  155 

Lucretius,  113,  148 
luctus,  130. 

maeror,  130 

Manilius,  148 

Martial,  154 

fxrjdels,  (Lat.  Subjunc- 
tive) and  ovSeis,  56 

membrana,  159 

fxev  and  5e,  34,  35. 

metallum,  149 

metals,  149 

Metaphor :  English  and 
Latin,  76-78  ;  mixed, 
79  ;  classified,  80-88 

meum  est  and  est  mihi, 
12 

mind,  124;  presence  of, 
absence  of,  128 

minerals,  149 

mission,  133 

monarchy,  140 

Monosyllabic  ending, 
104 

monotheism,  121 
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127 


moral,  morals,  moral 
standard,  moral  pro- 
gress, 135 

tnorcH,  135 

mxdier,  5,  129 

mutatus  2>rince2JS,  20  (ii) 

Niigelsbach,      Stylitslih, 

101 
Names  :  Proper,  89-90  ; 

modern,     89-90 ;      of 

books,  89;  of  slaves, 

91  ;      in     prose     and 

poetry,    96  ;  of  gods, 

96 
vatAira,  148 
natural,  naturally,  151, 

1 52 
Negatives,  33 ;  in  Greek, 

33  (iii) 
nemo   est   qui,    41,    42  ; 

subordinate     clauses, 

44 
nihil  est  stabile  quod  in- 

Jidvm  es/,  42 
non,  its  place  in  sentence 

100 
lion    viodo,    non     modo 

non,  74 
nos,  for  c(/o,  13 
not  only,  74 
novarnmspeclandi,  Intr. 

p.  3 

occiaus  Caesar,  26  (ii) 

ocean  (maris  inuntn- 
sit  as),  150 

Ocean  us,  150 

oligarcliy,  140 

only,  74 

Oratio  Obliqua :  in 
English,  50,  57  ;  con- 
ditional sentences  in, 
58-60 ;  questions  in, 
67-69 ;  tenses  in,  70, 
71 

orator,  26  (v) 

Order  of  Words,  98  f . 

originality,  156 

Ovid,  116 

ownership,  expressions 
for,  12 


pain,  130 
pantiieisin,  121 
Participles,       16;        ia 

English    and     Latin, 

26    (i),    (iii)  ;    occisus 

Caesar,     20    (ii)  ;     as 

Substantives,  20   (iv- 

vi) ;      Future      Part. 

Intr.  p.  3 
Particles,  34  f. 
jjartus,      like     paratus 

in  meaning,    16,    141 

footnote 
passions,  129 
patria,  5 
patron  us,  5 
ptdester,  7r«i6$,  155 
jicrditus,  14 
pcrco,  as  Pass,  ot  perdo, 

14 
Perfect  with  fui,  2 1 
per  it  as,  7 
philanthropy,  134,  Intr. 

p.  5 
<pi.\o\pvx(^y,  134 
phdo.sujjhiii,  140 
plagiarism,  156 
plants,  149 
p/cnus,  129 
Pliny,       cadences       in 

Pane  J.,  109 
Poetic     Words,     names 

aiul        constructions, 

95-97 
7r6\ts,  137,  footnote 
Polybius,  1 1 1 
I'onipey,  35,  141 
ponere,  154 

po/)uhis.  137  ' 

Potential     Subjunctive, 

53,  Past,  55  j 

]wtest((s^  94  I 

potuero,  si,  58,  footnote  ' 
])raeceptnm  est,Juit,  21 
praeiudicium,  127 
Praenomina,  91 
prejudice,  127 
presence  of  mind,  128 
Proper  Names,  89-91 
prose,  155 
^vx'n,    anima,    animus, 

125 


public,  138 

puhlicus,  137,  138,  146 

pueri,  5. 

Quadrisyllabic  endings, 
in  Virgil,  110 

Qualities  of  Style,  words 
for,  158 

qunnifjuum  and  qiuxmvis, 
Intr.  p.  2 

Questions,  Real  and 
Phetorical,  in  or.  obi., 
67-69 

qnidem,  34-36 

(jni  oiiin,  interdicted,  27 

(^uintilian,  58,  79,  80, 
87,  9S,  99  (a),  103 ; 
cadences  in,  109  ;  on 
History,  110 

(piis  est  qui,  43 ;  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  -J4 

(jui.-iqua/ii,  place  in  sen- 
tence of,  33  (ii) 

quoqne,  37 

Quotation,  construc- 
tions for,  159. 

reaction,  144 
realism,  154 
Reflexive  Pronoun,  In,  1 1 
reipinm,  141 
.'r'li>jio,  lis,  134 
Religion,   of    Rome,    I»2 

(h),   llSf. 
Repraesentatio,  48 ;  45- 

47;  70 
res  jmUica,  137 
revolution,  revolutions, 

143 
rr.r,  00,  94,  9(),  1:50 
Rhetorical       Questions, 

67-09 
Rhythm,  105  f. 
romances,  92  (/>). 

sacrum,  110,  footnote 
Sallust,  Intr.  p.  1 
sata,    (pvTo.,    149,    Intr. 

p.  3 
Saturnus,  152 
science,  scientia,  148 
scriptor  audax,  9 
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scriptor,  vir  aiidax,  9 
se,  10,  11 
seditio,  143 
self-command,  133 
self-conceit,  132 
self-conscious,  132 
self-denial,  133 
selfishness,  132 
Seneca,      cadences     in, 

109 
sentio,  129 
share,  102 
si  adsensurus  esset  (rare), 

60 
silvestris  vita,  152 
si  potuero,  58,  footnote 
Slaves,  names    of,    91  ; 

servitia,  94 
sohis  est  qui,  41 
soluta     oratio,    solvere, 

155 
soul,  125 
specialist,  92  (6) 
spectator,  spectantes,  26 

(V) 

speculations,  126 

speculum,  154 

stare,  for  a  Pass.,  in 
poets,  15 

Statius,  a  metaphor  in, 
88  :  a  graecism,  97 

stilus,  159 

Subjunctive,  in  general- 
isations, 52  ;  Poten- 
tial, 53,  55  ;  Perfect 
Subj.  after  quin,  63  ; 
after  ut,  65,  66 


Substantives,  plural,  1  ; 
Verbal,  as  Participles, 

26  (v) 
supernatural,  151 
sufipectus,  16 
suus,  10,  11 

(XVKO(f)aVT€lv,    157 

Syllabaanceps,  107,  foot- 
note ;  116 
Symmetry,  101-103 
sympathy,  125,  130. 

Tacitus,  97.  HO,  111, 
140,  Intr.  p.  2 

talent,  126 

tantum  abfuit  ut,  66 

Tenses,  in  clauses  de- 
pendent on  Perf.  In- 
fin.  and  Perfect  Subj., 
63,  64;  in  or.  obi., 
70 

Terence,  Intr.  p.  3 

theatrum,  160 

theology,  119 

toga,  togatus,  146,  foot- 
note 

tragicus  (poeta),  160 

tragoedus,  160 

Trochaic  Tetrameter, 
105 

truth,  127 

tyranny,  tyrannis,  141. 

ut,  expressing  result, 
with  Perf.  or  Imperf. , 
65,  66 

uxor,  5. 


vapulo,  14 

vel,  31 

velim,  54 

venire,  14 

Verbal  Phrases,  with  PI. 
Subject,  17 

Verbal  Substantives  in 
-tor,  use  of,  26  (v) ; 
Intr.  p.  4 

Verbs,  use  of  parts  of. 
14-26  ;  governing  dif- 
ferent cases,  75 

Veritas,  127 

vero,  29 

Verse,  vocabulary  of,  95, 
96 ;  constructions,  97; 
sentences  in,  112,  113 

verum,  127 

vestigium,  147 

videas,  videres,  54 

vincta  oratio,  155 

vir,  131 

Virgil,  caesura  in,  113 

virilis,  131 

vitam  degunt,  not  vitas, 
18 

Vocative,  of  populus 
and  senatus,  137 

volumen,  159 

Vulgar  Latin,  96,  foot- 
note. 

Zielinski,  Clauselgesetz, 
107,  110,  footnote; 
117. 


Part  II 
PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION 

HISTORICAL 
ROMAN   HISTORY 

I 

Pyrrhus'  Adviser. 
Pyrrhus  had  at  that  time  in  his  court  a  Thessalian  named 
Cineas,  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  who  having  been  Demos- 
thenes' disciple,  passed  for  the  only  orator  of  his  time  who 
could  revive  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  lively  image  of  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  his  master.  This  man  had  devoted 
himself  to  Pyrrhus,  who  employed  him  in  several  embassies, 
in  all  which  he  confirmed  that  saying  in  Euripides — 

The  Siren  eloquence  prevails, 
AVhen  Mars  arrayed  in  thunder  fails. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  say  of  him  that  Cineas  had  taken  more 
towns  with  his  words  than  he  with  his  arms ;  and  he  always 
treated  him  with  great  honour,  and  employed  him  in  his 
most  important  affairs.  Cineas  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon 
his  preparations  for  Italy,  and  finding  him  one  day  at 
leisure,  drew  him  insensibly  into  the  following  conversation. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus.) 

In  his  Court:  when  a  king  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  apud  se  will 
usually  be  sullicieut.  And  who  .  .  .  passed  for,  etc,  :  omit  '  and '  (if 

'and'  be  retained,  et  qui  or  quique,  this  clause  will  be  adjectival,  coupled 
with  the  adj.  'of  sense,'  an<l  the  verb  will  be  subjunctive,  ^ju^are^Mr, 
videretur,  Part  i.,  40).  The  only  orator  who  could  revive:  unu3  est 

I 
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qui  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  but  in  any  case  tlie  subjunctive  is  re- 
quired here,  for  the  clause  is  oblique  (part  of  the  reported  estimate  of  con- 
temporaries). The  siren  eloquence  :  a  verse-quotation,  if  not  rendered 
into  verse,  should  be  paraphrased  very  plainly;  'arrayed  in  thunder' 
cannot  be  made  to  look  natural  in  Latin  prose  ;  say  '  that  what  Mars  cannot 
do,  eloquence  often  can  do. '  If  a  goddess  is  to  be  contrasted  with  Mars,  it 
will  be  Suadela.  Insensibly :  paullatim. 


II 

Pyrrhus'  Ambitions. 

This  encouraged  Pyrrhus  and  filled  him  with  hopes  of 
goodly  conquests ;  that  he  might  enlarge  his  empire  to  the 
West,  as  farre  as  Alexander  had  gotten  Eastward ;  and  still 
by  one  victorie  open  the  gate  unto  another.  To  which  effect 
it  is  said  that  once  he  answered  Cyneas  his  chief  Counsailor 
asking  what  he  meant  to  do  after  everie  of  the  victories 
which  he  hoped  to  get ;  that  having  won  Rome,  hee  would 
soon  be  master  of  all  Italic  :  that  after  Italy,  he  would 
quickly  get  the  isle  of  Sicil :  that  out  of  Sicil  he  would  pass 
over  into  Africk  to  win  Carthage,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
Countrie  :  and  being  strengthened  with  the  force  of  all  these 
provinces  he  would  be  too  hard  for  any  of  those  that  were 
now  so  proud  and  troublesome.  But  Cyneas  enquired  yet 
further  what  they  should  doe,  Avhen  they  were  lords  of  all : 
whereunto  Pyrrhus,  finding  his  drift,  answered  pleasantly, 
that  they  would  live  merrily :  a  thing  (as  Cyneas  then  told 
him)  that  they  presently  might  do,  without  any  trouble,  if 
he  could  be  contented  with  his  owne. 

Filled  him  with  hopes:  Part  i.,  129.         As  far  as  Alexander,  etc.: 

this  is  oblique,  being  clearly  part  of  Pyrrhus'  aspirations.  Open  the 

gate :  drop  the  metaphor.  It  is  said  that  he  once  :  traditur  {Pyrrhus) 

respondisse  rather  than  traditur  eum  respondisse.  Master  of  Italy — 

lords  of  all:  dominus,  Part  i.,  141.  Too  hard  for  any:  'stronger 
than.'  Finding  his  drift  may  be  a  parenthesis  '  for  he  understood  what  he 
meant '  {volo),  or  *  whither  this  tended '  or  *  looked '  (specto). 
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III 

Fabricius  and  the  Traitor. 

Fabricius  detested  the  villany  of  the  man,  and  having 
brought  his  colleague  into  the  same  sentiments,  sent  dis- 
patches immediately  to  Pyrrhus  to  caution  him  against  the 
treason.  The  letter  was  this  :  '  Gains  Fabricius  and  Quintus 
Aemilius,  consuls  of  the  Romans,  to  Pyrrhus  the  King, 
health.  You  seem  to  have  made  a  very  ill  judgment  both 
of  your  friends  and  enemies.  You  will  understand  by  this 
letter  which  was  sent  to  us,  that  you  are  at  war  with  honest 
men,  and  trust  knaves  and  villains.  We  have  not  discovered 
this  to  you  to  obtain  your  favour,  but  lest  your  death  might 
bring  a  reproach  upon  us,  and  we  might  be  thought  to  have 
ended  the  war  by  treachery,  not  being  able  to  do  it  ])y  our 
courage  and  virtue.'  When  Pyrrhus  had  read  the  letter,  and 
made  strict  inquiry  into  the  treason,  he  executed  the 
physician;  and  for  acknowledgment  of  this  generosity  of 
the  Komans,  sent  the  prisoners  to  Rome  without  ransom, 
and  again  employed  Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace  for  him. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus.) 

Villany  of  the  man:  Part  i.,  131.  'Health,'  salutevi  (answering  in 

usage  to  xaipfLv) ;  the  verb  is  untlerstood  {(Jicimus  lu-ri').  To  have  made 

a  very  ill  judgment:  wliat  is  meant  ?  And  trust  knaves:  (ireek  fxiv 

and  5^,  I'art  i.,  35.  Not  being  able  to  do  it  by  our  courage  :  this  is 

clearly  not  a  fact  stated  by  the  consuls,  but  part  of  what  they  want  to 
avoid— part  of  aa  unfavourable  estimate  of  them  which  might  be  entertained. 
For  acknowledgment  of  this  generosity :  say  perhaps  *  that  he  might  not 
be  of  ungrateful  mind  towards  the  great  mind  '  or  *  spirit '  {nuiynus  aninuis) 
'of  the  Romans.' 

IV 

The  Conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

For  this  reason  Marcellus  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  he  having  made  the  city  a  delightful  spectacle,  by 
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embellishing  it  with  such  ornaments,  that  all  the  variety  and 
elegance  of  the  Grecian  arts  were  exhibited  to  their  view. 
But  the  graver  citizens  preferred  Fabius  Maximus,  who, 
after  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  brought  no  such  things  from 
thence,  but  contented  himself  with  their  gold  and  silver  and 
other  useful  riches,  leaving  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
gods  in  their  places,  and  using  upon  that  occasion  these 
memorable  words,  'Let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their 
offended  deities.'  They  charged  Marcellus,  in  the  first  place, 
with  having  rendered  the  city  of  Kome  odious,  by  leading 
not  only  men,  but  even  the  gods  in  triumph  ;  and  then  with 
having  spoiled  a  people  inured  to  husbandry  and  war,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  luxury  and  sloth,  and  (as  Euripides  said 
of  Hercules) 

Eough  and  unbred,  yet  fit  for  great  designs, 

by  furnishing  them  with  an  occasion  of  idleness  and  vain 
discourse ;  for  they  now  began  to  waste  the  best  part  of 
their  time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Marcellus.) 

He  having  made  the  city :  perhaps  ut  qui  .  .  .  reddidisset.  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  brought  no  such  things :  the  whole  of  the  relative  clause 
is  oblique  (reflexions  of  'the  graver  citizens,'  their  reasons  for  their  pre- 
ference). 'Let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines':  use  ace.  and  infin.,  and 
gerundive.  Charged  Marcellus  with  having  rendered :  ohiciehant  quod 
(with  subjunctive).  Spoiled:  begin  with  the  ace.  quod populum  »  ,  .  ad 
moUiora,  or  ad  peiora,  vertisset.  Euripides  :  if  the  quotation  is  reduced 
to  plain  prose,  the  words  '  as  Euripides  said  of  Hercules '  might  well  be 
omitted;  but  they  maybe  represented  by  qualem  induxit  {induxisset,  obi.) 
Euripides  Herculem  or  qui  esset,  sicut  ille  apud  Euripidem  Hercules, 
asper,  etc.  Art  and  artists:  Part  i.,  153.  It  is  possible  to  say  here 
'about  bronze,  marble,  pictures'  [tabulae),  de  Polycletis  ac  Myronibus  or 
Scopis  ac  Parrhasiis  (cf.  Hor.  Odes,  iv.  viii.  6-7). 

V 

Crassus  offends  Sulla. 

Later  in  the  war,  being  in  command  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium,  he  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  slaying 
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some  local  magnates,  whose  names  had  never  appeared  in 
the  proscription  list,  and  seized  their  wealth  for  himself. 
Now  Sulla,  though  he  was  ruthless  in  blood-shedding,  had 
a  system  in  all  that  he  did,  and  objected  to  seeing  his  plans 
for  weakening  the  Democratic  party  turned  to  the  use  of 
private  greed.  He  was  deeply  incensed  at  Crassus  for  slay- 
ing men  uncondcmned  by  himself,  and  when  his  command 
ran  out,  sent  him  into  private  life  with  a  bad  mark  against 
his  name.  He  did  not  prosecute  him,  or  drive  him  out  of 
the  Senate,  but  simply  noted  him  down  as  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted  or  employed.  (Oman,  Seven  lioman  Statesmen.) 

In  command  in  Lucania :  esse  in  Lucania  cum  imperio,  but  at  this  time 
(82  B.C.)  Crassus  had  not  imjn'rium  in  the  strict  sense;  he  did  not  become 
Praetor  till  71  ;  therefore  ])i'rhai).s  more  accurately  cum  copiis  nonnullis 
praeesset.  Local  magnates,  some  proceres  of  tliat  region.  Whose 

names  had  never  appeared:  tliis  may  be  an  adjectival  clause  and  the 
mood  subjunctive  ;  to  make  tlie  i  lause  adjectival,  in  this  context,  is  to  make 
it  mean  'althou<;h  their  names  had  not  appeared.'  Democratic  party, 

populares,  jjopulariioii  partes.  System,  ratio.  Men  uncondemned 

by  himself :  this  is  most  naturally  taken  as  oblique  ;  Sulla  said  to  himself: 
*  He  has  killed  men  whom  I  have  not  condemned.'  Bad  mark:  say  'as 

it  were  marked  {notare)  with  a  kind  of  ignoviinia.'  Drive  him  out  of 

the  Senate:  senatii  movcrc  (so  triba  iiunrre,  of  the  degradation  of  an 
ordinary  citizen  ;  to  degrade  a  knight  is  equuvi  adimere). 


VI 

Pompey  in  Spain,  76-72  B.C. 

Many  times  he  was  foiled,  once  he  was  defeated  in  open 
fight :  on  another  occasion  he  owed  it  to  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague  Metellus  that  he  ended  the  day  with  a  drawn 
battle  instead  of  a  defeat.  But  his  spirit  never  failed,  nor 
did  his  legions  waver  from  their  belief  in  him.  The  Senate 
supported  him  badly,  as  might  have  been  expected :  there 
was  a  moment  when  the  pay  of  his  soldiers  was  two  years  in 
arrear,  and  when  he  had  used  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
private  fortune  in  making  advances  to  his  loyal  followers. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  home  government,  the 
difficulty  of  the  country,  and  the  unrivalled  mixture  of  craft 
and  courage  displayed  by  his  adversary,  he  worked  on  slowly 
towards  his  end.  (Oman.) 

Foiled,  elusus.  Drawn  battle :  aequo  Marte  or  acquis  manibus  disceditur 
(impersonal);  helium  acquis  manibus  nox  intempesta  diremit,  Ennius. 
Spirit  never  failed:  animus,  and  deficio  (which  takes  an  acctisative,  if  the 
person  is  expressed,  ducem  animus  defccit).  Badly  here  means  grudgingly 
{vialigne).  Private   fortune  (genitive),  rei  suae.         Neglect  of  the 

home  government:  'Neglect'  need  not  be  a  substantive;  'but  not  the 
city  negligent  of  him,  not  difficult  country  {confragosa),  not  craft  and 
courage  joined  in  his  adversary  as  they  have  been  in  few  men  ever,  could 
prevent  him  from'  advancing  to  his  end. 


VII 

Clodius  in  Asia,  70  B.C. 

Still  retaining  such  inclinations,  they  received  Clodius 
with  pleasure,  and  called  him  the  soldier's  friend.  He  did, 
indeed,  pretend  to  be  concerned  at  their  sufferings,  and  used 
to  say  : — {prat,  ohl.) '  Shall  there  be  no  period  put  to  their  wars 
and  toils ;  shall  they  go  on  fighting  one  nation  after  another, 
and  wear  out  their  lives  in  wandering  over  the  world  1  And 
what  is  the  reward  of  so  many  laborious  expeditions  1  What, 
but  to  guard  the  waggons  and  camels  of  Lucullus,  loaded 
with  cups  of  gold  and  precious  stones'?  Whereas  Pompey's 
soldiers,  already  discharged,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and 
children  upon  fertile  estates,  and  in  agreeable  towns;  not 
for  having  driven  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  into  inaccessible 
deserts,  and  destroying  the  royal  cities  of  Asia,  but  for 
fighting  with  fugitives  in  Spain,  and  slaves  in  Italy.  If  we 
must  for  ever  have  our  swords  in  our  hands,  let  us  reserve 
all  our  hearts,  and  what  remains  of  our  limbs,  for  a  general 
who  thinks  the  wealth  of  his  men  his  greatest  ornament.' 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Lucullus.) 
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Concerned  at  their  sufferings :  corwn  vicem  dolere,  sollicitus  esse. 
Simula  is  followed  by  llic  rullexive  i)ronoini  and  infinitive  {siviulavit  se  dolere). 
Shall  there  be  no  period  to  their  Wars  ?  These  arc  rhetorical  questions  ; 
the  speaker  does  not  ask  for  information,  l)ut  thinks  the  answers  obvious. 
Part  I. ,  67.  So  many  laborious  expeditions  :  Latin  does  not  couibine 

adjectives  of  different  types  ;  pro 2Jlurbnis  ct  (/rarissiinis,  or  multis  et  gravi- 
hus,  or  better  tot  iaw(/)(e  r/mvi/jus  itineribus.  Of  Lucullus  :  order  of  words, 
Part  I.,  99  &.  Estates:  a'jri  or  fundi.  Inaccessible  deserts:  {loca) 

invia  uc  deserta.  Fugitives:  not  fu(jitivi~-/u(j Hi ms  means  a  runaway 

slave,  and  would  be  appropriate  in  the  next  phrase  '  slaves  in  Italy.' 
People  who  run  away  in  w;ir  are  fuf/aces.  (Plutarch  perhaps  really 
meant  exuUbiis — (f>v-yd<ny  duOpuirois).  '  Fighting  with  '  may  be  liere  jnanum 
conserere  cum. 


VIII 

Caesar  obtains  the  Gallic  Provinces. 

But  meanwhile  the  affections  of  the  populace  in  the  city 
had  been  completely  won  by  the  shows  and  largesses  which 
Caesar  had  showered  upon  it.  The  tribes  contemptuously  set 
aside  the  paltry  commission  which  the  senate  would  have 
assigned  him,  and  offered  him,  his  colleague  in  vain  protest- 
ing, the  united  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Illyricum  for  five 
years,  with  an  army  of  five  legions.  The  city  had  been 
recently  alarmed  by  renewed  movements  among  the 
conquered  races  beyond  the  Alp.s.  The  Allobroges  had 
flown  to  arms  at  the  first  outbreak  of  Catiline's  insurrection. 
The  Helvetii,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Khone, 
were  preparing  a  great  national  migration  westwards,  which 
threatened  a  wide  displacement  of  the  native  populations, 
and  portended  still  further  revolutions.  The  apprehension 
thus  excited  issued  in  a  call  for  measures  of  vigilance  and 
repression.  We  know  not  what  intrigues  were  set  in  motion, 
how  Caesar's  friends  exerted  themselves,  how  Pompeius  was 
cajoled  into  assisting  them,  how  the  nobles  were  baffled  or 
coerced ;  but  so  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  Cato's  angry  warn- 
ings, the  senate  was  induced  to  add  the  Transalpine  province 
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to  the  government,  already  exorbitant,  which  had  been 
pressed  upon  their  favourite  by  the  people. 

(Merivale,  The  Roman  Triumvirates.) 

The  affections  of  «lie  populace  had  been  won:  plehem  urhanam  .  . 
devinxerat.  Would  have  assigned  him:    an  imperfect  indicative  is 

possible  here  [deferehant  ox  mandahant,  tentative  or  inceptive  imperfect). 
Movements :  not  necessarily  a  substantive  ;  see  the  last  note  on  Exercise 
YI.  The  Allobroges  had  flown  to  arms:  this  and  the  next  sentence 

are  really  oblique  ;  reflexions  of  the  citizens  or  news  that  they  had  heard. 
Which  threatened  a  wide  displacement :  it  may  be  best  to  begin  a  new 
sentence  here,  hincforeut.  .  .  .  The  apprehension  issued  in  a  call: 

avoid  abstract  substantives,  and  make  the  subject  personal.  Intrigues: 
some  phrase  like  insidiis  grassari,  clam  agere.  Cajoled  :  allicio.  We 

know  not  .  .  .  but  so  it  was  that  .  .  .  :  the  antithesis  to  '  we  know  not ' 
may  be  illud  satis  constat  or  some  such  ^yo^ds.  Favourite,  amoves. 


IX 

Pompey's  illness  in  Campania. 

(Cf.  Juv.  Sat.  X.  283.) 

The  report  of  his  danger  roused  the  sympathy  of  the 
Italians,  which  spread  from  city  to  city.  The  temples  were 
crowded  with  devotees;  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  vows 
recorded  for  his  recovery.  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the 
vehemence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  When  his  health  was 
unexpectedly  restored,  the  people  rushed  tumultuously  to 
congratulate  their  ancient  favourite,  and  showered  their 
blessings  upon  him  as  he  was  slowly  transported  in  his  litter 
to  Rome.  Memorable,  indeed,  was  the  example  thus  pre- 
sented of  the  shortsightedness  of  mortals  and  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes.  The  gods,  exclaimed  the  Roman  moralists, 
offered,  in  their  divine  prescience,  to  remove  the  great 
Pompeius,  at  the  summit  of  his  fortunes,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  human  contingencies  ;  but  the  cities  and  the  nations  inter- 
posed with  prayer,  and  preserved  their  beloved  hero  for 
defeat  and  decapitation.  (Merivale.) 
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Report:  '  when  it  became  known  that  .  .  .'  Sympathy :  here  merely 

'the  minds'  or  'hearts  of  the  Italians  were  stirred'  {animi),  'and  fear 
assails  city  after  city.'  The  Temples  were  crowded:  in  these  clauses 
the  '  Historical  Infinitive  '  may  appropriately  be  used.  Record  a  VOW  : 

nuncujmre  votuvi.  Enthusiasm:  use  exardesco  ;  popular  studia  seldom 

or  never  were  kindled  so  strongly.  When  his  health  was  restored  :  uhi 

or  ut  with  indicative.  Rushed  to  congratulate:   to  Pompeius,  their 

ancient  favourite,  eagerly  all  gratulatuni  ilmnt  or  convolahant  gratulaturi 
(Livy  uses  the  future  participle  in  contexts  like  this— not  Cicero  or  Caesar). 
Shower  blessings  :  fansta  omnia  yrecari,  or  voces  fansias  iaccre,  or  deos pro- 
pitios  invocare.  Short-sightedness :  perhaps  quantalum  vidrant  ( followed 
by  a  similar  indirect  question,  liow  vain  the  things  they  wish  for).  Ex- 
claimed the  Roman  moralists:  tliis  need  not  be  represented  in  the  Latin 
at  all.     Begin  or.  obi.  witliout  explanation  ;  roluisse  deos.  Human  con- 

tingencies: vicissitudines  of  human  affairs,  or  use  the  adj.  lubricus.  For 
defeat:  introduce  an  ut  clause  by  a  preceding  idco^  Part  i.,  72. 


Cato's  'I  told  you  so.* 

It  was  he  who  urged  that  the  great  proconsul  should  be 
given  a  successor  in  each  of  his  provinces  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  all  of  his  many  proposals  for  a  compromise  should 
be  rejected.  Pompey's  vacillation  drove  him  wild,  and  when 
at  last  the  news  came  that  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Kubicon 
before  any  preparation  to  resist  him  had  been  made,  he  could 
not  restrain  himself.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  he 
spoke  in  the  character  of  a  despised  and  neglected  prophet, 
whose  predictions  had  at  last  come  true.  If  the  Fathers  had 
listened  to  him  during  the  last  ten  years,  he  said,  they 
would  neither  be  living  in  deadly  fear  of  the  power  of  one 
man — Caesar — nor  putting  their  sole  hope  of  defence  in  the 
strength  of  another  man — Pompey.  Nevertheless  he  sup- 
ported the  decree  which  placed  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  using  the  scornful  argument  that 
*  the  authors  of  great  evils  should  best  know  how  they  were 
to  be  cured.'  (Oman.) 

Great  proconsul:  translate  freely,  without  necessarily  saying  'proconsul' 
at  all,  Part  i.,  90.  Should  be  given  a  successor:  succedo  impersonally, 
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with  dative.  Proposals  for  a  compromise :  condiciones  ferre.  Meet- 
ing' of  the  Senate  :  the  word  senatus  alone  serves  for  this  ;  or  say  ut  primum 
conveneruyit  ^xf-tres.  Spoke  in  the  character  of  .  .  .  had  come  true : 
agere  with  ace,  to  play  the  part  of;  Part  I.,  56.  They  would  neither 

be  living,  etc.  '  It  avouUI  never  have  happened  that  of  tAvo  men  they 
greatly  feared  one,  etc.,  duorum  hovii7ium  alter  .  .  .  alter.  The  proper 
names  may  be  omitted.  They  were  obvious  to  Cato's  hearers.  If  they  are 
inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  this  would  have  to  be  repro- 
duced by  a  cumbrous  parenthesis,  like  Caesarem  autem  sigyiijicahat  or 
designabat.  Supported :  suffragium  is  properly  a  vote  of  the  Comitia, 

not  of  the  Senate,  but  the  verb  siiffragari  was  used  in  a  vague  and  extended 
sense,  to  favour  or  encourage,  and  is  therefore  possible  here.  Decree 

which  placed:  the  tense  must  be  imperfect  (imperf.  indie,  tentative, 
aimed  at  placing;  or  subj.,  should  place,  was  to  place,  Final).  The  perfect 
tense  is  excluded  by  the  circumstances  :  '  support '  is  given  before  the  decision 
is  arrived  at 


XI 

Pompey  leaves  Rome,  49  B.C. 

The  flight  of  Pompeius  was  viewed  with  disgust  and 
alarm  by  a  large  section  of  his  own  supporters.  Cato  took 
the  same  step  only  as  a  frightful  necessity.  Cicero  shrank 
from  it,  and  returned  to  Eome  to  abide  the  progress  of 
events.  Many  Senators  and  other  men  of  consequence 
followed  his  example.  Public  men  and  magnates,  who 
possessed  a  stake  in  the  country,  were  terrified  at  the  violent 
language  of  the  fugitives,  who  threatened  to  return  as 
conquerors  and  tyrants.  Pompeius  was  wont  to  exclaim : 
'  Sulla  could  do  this  and  that ;  why  should  not  I  ? '  Sulla 
had  brought  his  legions  from  the  East  and  made  himself 
dictator  by  massacre.  His  pupil  and  successor  might  do  the 
like.  Confiscation,  plunder,  and  proscription  were  in  the 
mouths  of  his  rabid  followers,  such  as  Bibulus,  Favonius, 
Labienus,  and  Lentulus.  (Merivale.) 
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XII 

Caesar  in  Spain,  49  B.C. 

The  Spanish  business  had  been  hazardous,  for  all  might 
have  gone  wrong  for  Caesar  if  only  his  opponents  had 
refused  to  fight  him  and  had  adopted  guerilla  taetics  after 
the  fashion  of  Sertorius.  Had  they  refused  battle  and  with- 
drawn into  the  mountains  with  their  forces  intact,  Caesar 
would  have  been  left  in  a  quandary.  If  he  pursued  them 
and  was  drawn  into  a  long  campaign,  Italy  might  well  have 
been  lost  behind  his  back.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
refused  to  commit  himself  to  operations  in  the  interior  of 
Spain,  and  had  gone  back  to  Italy  with  his  reserves,  he  could 
not  have  spared  an  army  sufficient  to  hold  back  the  Pompeian 
generals.  They  would  have  driven  in  any  covering  force 
that  he  might  leave  behind,  and  have  once  more  begun  to 
threaten  his  rear.  But  they  fought  and  were  annihilated. 
Again  Caesar  had  been  granted  the  one  stroke  of  fortune 
that  could  save  him.  (Oman.) 

XIII 

Caesar  crosses  the  Adriatic,  48  B.C. 

He  crossed  the  Ionian,  made  himself  master  of  Oricum  and 
Apollonia,  and  sent  back  his  ships  to  Ikundisiura  to  bring 
over  the  forces  that  were  left  behind.  But  those  troops, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  tired  out  with  the  multitude  of 
enemies  they  had  to  engage  with,  broke  out  into  complaints 
against  Caesar,  as  they  were  upon  the  march  to  the  port. 
(Or.  ohUqua)  'Whether  will  this  man  lead  us,'  said  they,  'and 
where  will  be  the  end  of  our  labours  1  Will  he  harass  us  for 
ever,  as  if  we  had  limbs  of  stone  or  bodies  of  iron  ?  But 
iron  itself  yields  to  repeated  blows;  our  very  shields  and 
cuirasses  call  out  for  rest.  AVill  not  Caesar  learn  from  our 
wounds  that  we  are  mortal,  that  we  have  the  same  feelings, 
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and  are  liable  to  the  same  impressions  as  other  men  ?  The 
gods  themselves  cannot  force  the  seasons,  or  clear  the  winter 
seas  of  storms  and  tempests.  And  it  is  in  this  season  that 
he  would  expose  us,  as  if  he  was  flying  from  his  enemies, 
rather  than  pursuing  them.' 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Julius  Caesar.) 


XIV 

Cato  in  Pompey's  Camp. 

He  did  not  conciliate  Pompey  when  he  bade  him 
always  remember  that  he  obeyed  him  as  his  military  com- 
mander, not  as  his  party  chief.  But  he  was  so  vigorous  and 
untiring  in  his  work  of  organising  the  new  legions,  and 
proved  so  capable  of  inspiring  others  with  his  own  fire,  that 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  officer  in  the  army.  His 
harangue  to  his  own  division  before  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
chium  was  long  remembered.  Abandoning  his  usual  reserve, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  he  spoke  to  them  of  liberty  and  virtue, 
of  death  and  glory,  with  such  impassioned  eloquence,  that 
they  swore  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead,  and  kept  their 
promise.  In  the  ensuing  battle  they  did  their  best,  drove 
back  Caesar's  veterans,  and  broke  the  lines  of  investment. 
If  Pompey  had  known  how  to  utilise  a  success  as  well  as  he 
knew  how  to  win  it,  the  day  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
the  enemy.  (Oman.) 

XV 

The  Battle  of  Pharsalus. 

Caesar's  men,  without  pursuing  them,  turned  towards  the 
foot,  and  attacked  them  on  all  parts  of  that  wing  which  lay 
naked  and  unguarded  by  the  horse,  so  that  they  were  pre- 
sently environed  on  every  side ;  and  now  being  attacked  in 
the  flank  by  these,  and  in  the  front  by  the  tenth  legion, 
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they  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge,  or  make  any  longer 
resistance,  finding  themselves  encompassed  by  means  of  that 
scheme  which  they  had  laid  to  surround  the  enemy.  These 
being  thus  put  to  flight,  Pompey,  by  the  dust  which  he  saw 
flying  in  the  air,  conjectured  what  was  the  fate  of  his  cavalry. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  his  thoughts  at  that  time ; 
but  he  looked  more  like  a  man  astonished  and  distracted, 
than  one  who  should  have  called  to  mind  that  he  was 
Pompey  the  Great.  He  retired  slowly  towards  his  camp, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  any  man,  exactly  according  to 
the  description  in  these  verses  of  Homer : 

But  partial  Jove  espousing  Hector's  part, 

Shot  hcav'n-bred  horrour  through  the  Grecian's  heart ; 

Confus'd,  unnerv'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 

Amaz'd  he  stood,  with  terrours  not  his  own. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 

And  glaring  round  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey.) 

XVI 

Pompey's  Last  Hour. 

Pompey  therefore  taking  his  leave  of  Cornelia,  who 
lamented  his  death  beforehand,  bid  two  centurions,  together 
with  Philip  one  of  his  freedmen  and  a  slave  called  Scythes, 
to  go  aboard  of  the  Egyptian's  boat  before  him ;  and  as  some 
of  the  people  belonging  to  Achillas  were  reaching  out  their 
hands  to  help  him,  he  turned  a]k)ut  towards  his  wife  and 
son,  and  repeated  those  iambics  of  Sophocles, 

Who  refuge  seeks  within  a  tyrant's  door, 
When  once  he  enters  there  is  free  no  more. 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  his  friends,  after 
which  he  immediately  went  into  the  boat.      There  was  a 
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considerable  distance  betwixt  his  galley  and  the  shore ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  none  of  the  company  paid  him  the 
least  civility,  or  even  spoke  to  him,  he  looked  upon  Sep- 
timius,  and  said,  '  Methinks  I  should  know  thee,  friend ; 
have  not  we  been  formerly  fellow-soldiers  1 '  But  he  only 
nodded  with  his  head,  making  no  reply,  nor  showing  any 
other  mark  of  respect.  Since  therefore  they  continued  silent, 
Pompey  took  a  little  book  in  his  hand  (in  which  was  written 
a  Greek  oration,  which  he  intended  for  King  Ptolemy),  and 
began  to  read.  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey.) 


XVII 

Cato  addresses  the  Eomans  at  Utica. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter  by  commend- 
ing the  three  hundred  for  the  extraordinary  alacrity  and 
fidelity  they  had  shown  in  serving  the  public  cause  with 
their  purses,  their  persons  and  their  counsels,  and  by  ex- 
horting them  not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  flight;  'for,'  continued  he,  'if  you 
keep  in  a  body,  Caesar  will  not  hold  you  in  such  contempt, 
if  you  continue  the  war ;  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
spared,  if  you  have  recourse  to  submission.  I  desire  you 
will  consider  the  point  thoroughly,  and  what  resolution 
soever  you  may  take,  I  will  not  blame  you.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  go  with  the  stream  of  fortune,  I  shall  impute  the 
change  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  If  you  bear  up  against 
their  threatening  aspect,  and  continue  to  face  dangers  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  I  will  be  your  fellow-soldier,  as  captain,  till 
our  country  has  experienced  the  last  issues  of  her  fate  :  our 
country  which  is  not  in  Utica  or  Dyrrhachium,  but  Rome ; 
and  she,  in  her  vast  resources,  has  often  recovered  herself 
from  greater  falls  than  this.'        (Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato.) 
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XVIII 
Cato  at  Utica  (continued) 

*  Many  resources  we  certainly  have  at  present ;  and  the 
principal  is,  that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whose 
occasions  oblige  him  to  attend  to  various  objects.  Spain  is 
gone  over  to  young  Pompey,  and  Rome,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke,  is  ready  to  spurn  it  from  her,  and  to  rise  on 
any  prospect  of  change.  Nor  is  danger  to  be  declined.  In 
this  you  may  take  your  enemy  for  a  pattern,  who  is  prodigal 
of  his  blood  in  the  most  iniquitous  cause ;  whereas,  if  you 
succeed,  you  will  live  extremely  happy ;  if  you  miscarry,  the 
uncertainties  of  war  will  be  teiminatcd  with  a  glorious  death. 
However,  dclil^erale  among  yourselves  as  to  the  steps  you 
should  take,  first  entreating  Heaven  to  prosper  your  deter- 
minations in  a  manner  worthy  the  courage  and  zeal  you  have 
already  shown.' 

This  speech  of  Cato's  inspired  some  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  hope ;  and  the  generality  were  so  much  affected 
with  his  intrepid,  his  generous  and  humane  turn  of  mind, 
that  they  almost  forgot  their  present  danger ;  and  looking 
upon  him  as  the  only  general  that  was  invincible,  and 
superior  to  all  fortune,  '  they  desired  him  to  make  what  use 
he  thought  proper  of  their  fortunes  and  their  arms  ;  for  that 
it  was  better  to  die  under  his  banner  than  to  save  their 
lives  at  the  expense  of  betraying  so  much  virtue.' 

(Plutarch.) 

XIX 

Cato's  Final  Decision. 

Abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  quite  conscious  that  the 
Utican  senate  was  prepared  to  admit  Caesar  the  moment 
that  he  appeared,  Cato  thought  that  he  had  reached  the 
limits  of  his  responsibility.      It  was  still  open  to  him  to 
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escape  by  sea,  and  join  the  last  desperate  levies  which  the 
two  young  Pompeys  were  collecting  in  Baetica.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  cause  of  the  Eepublic  was  so  hope- 
lessly lost  that  any  further  struggle  was  useless.  He  knew 
the  two  reckless  and  violent  young  men  in  Spain  too  well  to 
believe  that  if,  by  some  strange  turn  of  luck,  they  were  to 
beat  off  Caesar,  they  w^ould  ever  restore  the  old  constitution 
of  the  state.  Rome  would  merely  get  two  tyrants  instead 
of  one ;  it  was  not  for  him  to  protract  the  war  for  such  an 
end.  All  that  remained  was  that  he  should  seek  the  last 
refuge  of  the  just  man  in  the  day  of  adversity,  a  voluntary 
death.  The  Stoic  creed,  of  which  he  had  always  been  such 
a  firm  adherent,  supplied  him  with  the  advice  which  was 
necessary  in  such  a  crisis.  To  fight  was  useless,  perhaps 
even  harmful;  to  surrender  was  dishonourable;  it  only 
remained  to  die.  (Oman.) 

XX 
The  Republican  Leaders — 43  B.C. 

While  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired  Cassius  to  let 
him  have  part  of  the  great  treasure  that  he  had  collected, 
because  all  his  own  was  expended  in  furnishing  out  such  a 
fleet  of  ships  as  was  sufficient  to  give  them  command  of  the 
sea.  But  the  friends  of  Cassius  dissuaded  him  from  this: 
'for,'  said  they,  'it  is  not  just  that  the  money  which  you 
have  saved  with  so  much  parsimony,  and  got  with  so  much 
envy,  should  be  given  to  him,  to  be  disposed  of  in  making 
himself  popular,  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  soldiers.' 
Notwithstanding  which  Cassius  gave  him  a  third  part  of  all 
that  he  had ;  and  then  they  parted  each  to  their  several 
commands. 

Cassius,  having  taken  Rhodes,  behaved  there  with  great 
severity ;  though  at  his  first  entrance,  when  some  had  called 
him  '  their  kini^  and  master/  he  answered,  that  he  was  neither 
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king  nor  master,  but  the  destroyer  of  him  who  would  have 
been  their  king  and  master. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  M.  Brutus.) 


XXI 

Augustus  and  the  Senate  (Winter,  28-27  B.C.). 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Augustus 
pronounced  a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism 
and  disguised  his  ambition.  Filial  piety  had  required  at  his 
hands  the  revenge  of  his  father's  murder ;  the  humanity  of 
his  own  nature  had  sometimes  given  way  to  the  stern  laws 
of  necessity,  and  to  a  forced  connection  with  two  unworthy 
colleagues :  as  long  as  Antony  lived,  the  republic  forbade 
him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate  Koman  and  a  barbarian 
queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  duty  and  his 
inclination  :  he  solemnly  restored  the  Senate  and  people  to 
their  ancient  rights :  and  wished  only  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  share  the  blessings  which 
he  had  obtained  for  his  country.  It  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Tacitus  to  describe  the  various  emotions  of  the  Senate : 
those  that  were  suppressed  and  those  that  were  aflected. 
It  was  dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus  ;  to  seem 
to  distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous. 

Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of  the 
Senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Augustus ;  they  conjured  him  not  to 
desert  the  republic,  which  he  had  saved.  (Gibbon.) 

XXII 

Trajan  in  Armenia. 

Before  he  had  gone  far  he  was  recalled,  brought  once 
more  before  the  throne,  and  bidden  to  make  his  suit  in  the 

K 
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hearing  of  the  legions.  Then  at  last  the  chieftain's  pride 
took  fire,  and  he  gave  his  indignation  vent.  He  came,  he 
said,  not  as  a  conquered  foeman  or  a  humble  vassal,  but  of 
his  free  choice  to  court  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He  had  laid 
his  crown  down  as  a  token  of  respect,  but  looked  to  have 
his  kingdom  given  him  again,  as  to  Tiridates  in  like  case 
from  Nero's  hands.  The  Emperor's  reply  was  stern  and 
brief.  Armenia  was  to  be  henceforth  a  Roman  province, 
and  its  line  of  kings  was  closed;  but  for  the  rest  the  ex- 
monarch  and  his  followers  might  go  safely  where  they 
pleased.  But  the  Armenian  prince  was  too  high-spirited  to 
yield  without  a  struggle ;  he  flew  to  arms,  it  seems,  and  was 
slain  soon  after  at  a  word  from  Trajan,  who  had  not  generosity 
enough  to  spare  the  rival  whom  he  had  humbled. 

(Capes,  The  Age  of  the  Antonines.) 

xxni 

Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Danube. 

Brighter  days  set  in  at  last  to  reward  his  persevering 
courage,  though  dangers  meantime  had  thickened  in  his 
path.  The  tribes  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  had  joined 
hands,  forgetting  for  a  while  their  mutual  rivalries  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  Roman  lines  in  one  great  simultaneous 
assault.  Their  women  were  stirred  with  patriotic  ardour, 
and  fought  and  died  beside  their  husbands.  The  rigour  of 
the  winter  could  not  check  them  :  for  in  time  of  frost,  we 
read,  they  challenged  the  legionaries  to  mortal  duel  on  the 
ice-bound  river,  where  the  southerners,  dismayed  at  first, 
found  a  firm  footing  at  the  last  by  standing  on  their  shields, 
and  closing  in  a  death  grapple  with  the  foe.  In  the  ranks 
of  Rome  none  showed  more  resolution  than  the  Emperor 
himself,  none  faced  with  a  calmer  or  a  stouter  heart  the 
hardship  of  a  wintry  climate,  the  monotony  of  the  life  of 
camps,  or  the  horrors  of  the  crash  of  war.  (Capes.) 
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XXIY 

The  Accession  of  the  Gordians  (238  A.D.). 

The  inclinations  of  the  senate  were  neither  doubtful  nor 
divided.  The  birth  and  nol^Ie  alliance  of  the  Gordians  had 
intimately  connected  them  with  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  Rome.  Their  fortune  had  created  many  dependants  in 
that  assembly,  their  merit  had  acquired  many  friends.  Their 
mild  administration  opened  the  flattering  prospect  of  the 
restoration  not  only  of  the  civil  but  even  of  the  republican 
government.  The  terror  of  military  violence,  which  had 
first  obliged  the  senate  to  forget  the  murder  of  Alexander, 
and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  barbarian  peasant,  now  pro- 
duced a  contrary  effect,  and  provoked  them  to  assert  the 
injured  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  oi 
Maximin  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and  implacable; 
the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased  his  fury,  the  most 
cautious  innocence  would  not  remove  his  suspicions ;  and 
even  the  care  of  their  own  safety  urged  them  to  share  the 
fortune  of  an  enterprise,  of  which  (if  unsuccessful)  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  victims.  These  considerations,  and  per- 
haps others  of  a  more  private  nature,  were  debated  in  a 
previous  conference  of  the  consuls  and  the  magistrates. 

(Gibbon.) 

XXV 

As  soon  as  their  resolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in 
the  Temple  of  Castor  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  form  of  secrecy,  calculated  to  awaken  their 
attention  and  to  conceal  their  decrees.  '  Conscript  Fathers,' 
said  the  consul  Syllanus,  '  the  two  Gordians,  both  of  consular 
dignity,  the  one  your  proconsul,  the  other  your  lieutenant, 
have   been   declared   emperors   by    the   general   consent   of 
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Africa.  Let  us  return  thanks,'  he  boldly  continued,  *to  the 
youth  of  Thysdrus;  let  us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful 
people  of  Carthage,  our  generous  deliverers  from  a  horrid 
monster. — Why  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly,  thus  timidly  1 
Why  do  you  cast  these  anxious  looks  on  each  other  1  Why 
hesitate  ?  Maximin  is  a  public  enemy  !  May  his  enmity 
soon  perish  with  him,  and  may  we  long  enjoy  the  prudence 
and  felicity  of  Gordian  the  father,  the  valour  and  constancy 
of  Gordian  the  son ! '  The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul 
revived  the  languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  a  unanimous 
decree  the  election  of  the  Gordians  was  ratified.  Maximin, 
his  son  and  his  adherents  were  pronounced  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  liberal  rewards  were  offered  to  whosoever  had 
the  courage  and  good  fortune  to  destroy  them. 

(Gibbon.) 

XXVI 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus  (276  A.D.). 

But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  short  duration. 
Transported,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retire- 
ment of  Campania,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk 
under  the  unaccustomed  hardships  of  a  military  life.  The 
fatigues  of  the  body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the 
mind.  For  a  while,  the  angry  and  selfish  passions  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  suspended  by  the  enthusiasm  of  public 
virtue.  They  soon  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence,  and 
raged  in  the  camp,  and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  emperor. 
His  mild  and  amiable  character  served  only  to  inspire  con- 
tempt, and  he  was  incessantly  tormented  with  factions  which 
he  could  not  assuage,  and  by  demands  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  satisfy.  Whatever  flattering  expectations  he  had  con- 
ceived of  reconciling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon  was 
convinced  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  disdained  the 
feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last  hour  was  hastened  by 
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anguish  and  disappointment.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  soldiers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
prince.  It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  (Gibbon,  c.  xii.) 

XXVII 

Constantius'  Answer  to  the  King  of  Persia  (358  A.D.). 

He  alleged  that  without  the  restitution  of  these  disputed 
countries  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis ;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened  that  if 
his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared  to  take 
the  field  in  the  spring  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause 
by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narses,  who  was 
endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manners,  en- 
deavoured as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  the  message.  Both  the  style  and  suV^stance 
were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Imperial  Council,  and  he  was 
dismissed  with  the  following  answer: — Constantius  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne  :  he  was 
not  however  averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ;  but 
it  was  highly  indecent  as  well  as  absurd  to  propose  to  the 
sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  the  same 
conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the 
time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  East :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain  :  and 
Sapor  should  remember  that,  if  the  Romans  had  sometimes 
been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  had  almost  always  been 
successful  in  the  event  of  the  war.  (Gibbon.) 

XXVIII 
Intrigues  against  Julian- 
Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  they  acknow- 
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ledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular  fame,  superior 
talents,  and  important  services.  But  they  darkly  insinuated 
that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might  instantly  be  converted 
into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude 
should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty,  or  if  the 
general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his 
allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent  great- 
ness. The  personal  fears  of  Constantius  were  interpreted  by 
his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety  ;  whilst 
in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised, 
under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the 
inimitable  virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence 
for  the  design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial 
ministers.  They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Caesar ;  to  recall 
those  faithful  troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ; 
and  to  employ  in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch 
the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ehine,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  (Gibbon.) 


XXIX 

Julian  and  his  Soldiers. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated 
by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace,  seized,  with 
respectful  violence,  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded  Julian 
with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him 
on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as 
their  emperor.  Prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty,  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs ;  and  of 
preparing  for  his  oppressed  virtue  the  excuse  of  violence. 
Addressing   himself    by   turns    to    the    multitude    and    to 
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individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and  some- 
times expressed  his  indignation  ;  conjured  them  not  to  sully 
the  fame  of  their  immortal  victories ;  and  ventured  to 
promise  that  if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their 
allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor 
not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation 
of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  resentment. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose 
rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned 
into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage.  The 
inflexible  Caesar  sustained  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day  their 
prayers,  their  reproaches  and  their  menaces ;  nor  did  he 
yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  if  he  wished 
to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  (Gibbon.) 


XXX 

Julian  and  the  Chamavian  Prince. 

An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  and 
by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian,  who 
ingeniously  contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he 
required  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  in  whom 
he  could  rely.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears 
and  groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  barbarians; 
and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language,  that  his 
private  loss  was  now  embittered  by  a  sense  of  the  public 
calamity.  While  the  Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to 
have  been  slain,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  attention, 
the  Caesar  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'  Behold  the  son,  the  prince  whom  you  wept.     You  had  lost 
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him  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Eomans  have  restored  him 
to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather 
as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue  than  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the  faith  which 
you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge  the 
perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty.'  The 
barbarians  withdrew  from  his  presence,  impressed  with 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

(Gibbon.) 


XXXI 
The  Character  and  Gifts  of  Julian. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple,  would  immediately  sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of  society, 
without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But  the 
personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  independent 
of  his  fortune.  He  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank 
of  minister,  or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  born  a 
private  citizen  :  if  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  dis- 
appointed his  expectations,  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the 
paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in 
studious  solitude  would  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
kings  his  present  happiness  and  his  immortal  fame. 

His  genius  was  less  powerfal  and  sublime  than  that  of 
Caesar  :  nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of 
Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and 
natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and 
consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness, 
and  prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus,  the  Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures  ;  who  laboured 
to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  the  spirit,  of  his  sub- 
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jects;    and  who  endeavoured  always   to  connect  authority 
with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 

(Gibbon,  c.  xxii.) 

XXXII 

Theodosius  and  Maximus  (383  A.D.). 

The  imperious  voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  (iratian  Theodosius 
had  received  the  Imperial  diadem ;  his  patience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion  that  he  was  more  deeply 
sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent  obligations;  and  if 
he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  guilt 
of  the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  of  justice  and  the 
interest  of  society  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
impunity  of  Maximus,  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpa- 
tion wouhl  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  govern- 
ment, and  once  more  to  replunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes 
and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age.  But,  as  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  honour  should  invariably  regulate  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  a  sovereign  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties,  and 
the  maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity  must  permit  the 
escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal  if  an  innocent  people  would 
be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  punishment.  The 
assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  possessed, 
the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  Empire  ;  the  East  was 
exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of  the 
Gothic  war;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehended  that, 
after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had  been  wasted  in  a 
doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would 
remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  These 
weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his 
resentment  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant. 

(Gibbon,  c.  xxvii.) 
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XXXIII 

Sedition  at  Constantinople  under  Justinian  (532  A.D.). 

Their  first  complaints  were  respectful  and  modest ;  they 
accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and  pro- 
claimed their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  the 
Emperor.  *  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers  ! ' 
exclaimed  Justinian ;  '  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Manichaeans  ! '  The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken  his 
compassion.  '  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured, 
we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us  die,  0 
Emperor,  but  let  us  die  by  your  command  and  for  your 
service.'  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate 
invectives  degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple ; 
they  renounced  allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice 
to  his  people  ;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had 
been  born ;  and  branded  the  son  with  the  opprobrious 
names  of  a  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  'Do 
you  despise  your  lives  ? '  cried  the  indignant  monarch  :  the 
blues  rose  with  fury  from  their  seats ;  their  hostile  clamours 
thundered  in  the  hippodrome  ;  and  their  adversaries,  desert- 
ing the  unequal  contest,  spread  terror  and  despair  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  At  this  dangerous  moment, 
seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  praefect,  were  carried  round  the  city, 
and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  immediately  beheaded ;  a  fifth 
was  hanged :  but  when  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the 
ground,  and  the  populace  applauded  their  escape.  As  one 
of  these  criminals  was  of  the  blue  and  the  other  of  the 
green  livery,  the  two  factions  were  equally  provoked  by 
the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of    their 
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patron ;    and   a    short    truce    was    concluded    till    they  had 
delivered  their  prisoners  and  satisfied  their  revenge. 

(Gibbon,  c.  xl.) 
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XXXIV 

Solon's  Old  Age. 

But  Solon,  though  he  was  now  very  old  and  had  none  to 
second  him,  appeared  in  public  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
citizens,  sometimes  upbraiding  them  with  their  past  indiscre- 
tion and  cowardice,  sometimes  exhorting  and  encouraging 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty.  Then  it  was  that  he 
spoke  those  memorable  words  (a?\  obi.) — '  It  would  have  been 
easier  for  them  to  repress  the  advances  of  tyranny,  and 
prevent  its  establishment ;  but  now  it  was  established  and 
grown  to  some  height,  it  would  be  more  glorious  to  demolish 
it.'  However,  finding  that  their  fears  prevented  their  atten- 
tion to  what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house  and  placed 
his  weapons  at  the  street-door,  with  these  words  (or.  recta)— 
*  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  defend  my  country  and  its 
laws.'  This  was  his  last  public  effort.  Though  some  ex- 
horted him  to  fly,  he  took  no  notice  of  their  advice,  but  was 
composed  enough  to  make  verses,  in  which  he  thus  reproaches 
the  Athenians  : — 

'  If  fear  or  folly  has  your  rights  betray'd, 
Let  not  the  fault  on  righteous  Heaven  be  laid. 
You  gave  them  guards  :  you  raised  your  tyrants  high, 
To  impose  the  heavy  yoke  that  draws  the  heaving  sigh.' 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Solon.) 
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XXXV 

Pausanias'  Arrogant  Inscription. 

When  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  presumed 
to  put  an  insult  upon  you,  and  was  not  content  that  his 
countrymen  were  honoured  with  the  sole  command  by  the 
Greeks,  and  that  your  state,  while  in  truth  she  led  the  Greeks 
to  freedom,  forbore  to  strive  for  precedency  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, for  fear  of  exciting  envy  among  the  allies, — I 
say,  when  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  puffed  up 
with  these  honours,  inscribed  a  distich  upon  the  tripod  at 
Delphi,  which  the  confederate  Greeks,  who  had  fought  at 
Plataea  and  Salamis,  had  constructed  jointly  and  had  offered 
to  Apollo  as  a  memorial  of  their  victory  over  the  barbarians 
— which  distich  is  as  follows  : — 

Pausanias,  leader  of  the  Greeks,  on  destroying  the  Persian 

host. 
Dedicated  this  to  Phoebus  for  a  memorial :  ^ 

as  if  the  achievement  and  the  offering  were  his  own,  and  not 
the  common  work  of  the  allies — the  Greeks  being  in  wrath 
at  this,  the  Plataeans,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
commenced  a  suit  against  the  Lacedaemonians  before  the 
Amphictyons  for  a  thousand  talents,  and  compelled  them  to 
erase  those  verses,  and  to  engrave  the  names  of  all  the  states 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  battle. 

(Demosthenes,  c.  Neaeram.) 

XXXVI 

Ducetius'  Appeal  to  the  Syracusans. 

From  his  place  by  the  altar  he  heard  men  arguing  whether 
it  were  good  that  he  should  live  or  that  he  should  die.     The 

^  'EWiJi'WJ'  dpx^705  fTei  (TTparbv  ClAeae  MtJSwi' 
Ilav(jav'ia$  ^oi^i^  t^vrjix  dvedrjKC  t65€. 
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worthiest  and  noblest  of  the  elders  of  Syracuse  gave  their 
voices  to  save  the  suppliant,  to  respect  the  turns  of  fortune, 
and  to  reverence  the  Nemesis  of  the  gods.  The  question, 
they  said,  was  not  how  Ducetius  deserved  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  how  it  became  the  honour  of  Syracuse  to  deal  with  him. 
To  slay  the  man  whom  fortune  had  overthrown  was  not  con- 
sistent with  that  honour  ;  to  save  the  suppliant,  to  respect 
the  guardianship  of  the  gods  who  protected  him,  was  alone 
worthy  of  a  generous  and  high-souled  people.  Thus  appealed 
toon  the  side  of  their  best  feelings,  the  assembled  people  of 
Syracuse  gave  no  uncertain  answer.  The  vote  was  given  by 
acclamation. 

XXXVII 

Brasidas  in  Thrace. 

But  as  it  was  now  the  vintiige-time,  and  the  crop,  still  un- 
gsithered,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  army,  they  consented  to 
receive  him  alone  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Brasidas, 
who  was  '  not  a  bad  orator  for  a  Lacedaemonian,'  made  the 
most  of  the  permission.  He  declared  that  he  had  come  to 
liberate  Hellas,  and  to  make  good  the  promises  with  which 
Sparta  had  begun  the  war.  He  had  come  at  great  risk,  and 
it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  find  opposition  in  the  first 
city  to  which  he  appealed.  What  was  it  that  they  feared  1 
Was  his  power  inadequate  \  At  Nisaea  the  Athenians, 
though  superior  in  numbers,  refused  to  fight  with  his  un- 
assisted forces,  and  would  they  be  able  to  send  as  large  an 
army  across  the  sea  to  Acanthus  1  Or  was  his  honesty 
questionable  1  He  brought  the  most  solemn  pledges  from 
the  Spartans  that  every  city  which  joined  them  at  his  invita- 
tion should  be  an  independent  ally. 

(Abbott,  History  of  G-reece.) 
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XXXVIII 

The  Fall  of  Amphipolis,  424  B.C. 

The  place  was  the  key  to  their  Thracian  possessions.  But 
the  urgency  of  the  peril  seemed  rather  to  paralyse  the 
Athenians  than  to  rouse  them.  Nothing  was  done  beyond 
despatching  a  few  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the 
Thraceward  cities ;  and  further  disasters  were  averted  only 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Spartans  to  encourage  schemes 
which  probably  they  did  not  very  clearly  understand.  The 
story  goes  that  Cleon  accused  Thucydides  of  incapacity  or 
wilful  mismanagement,  and  that  the  historian,  failing  to 
defend  himself,  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  From  his  own 
words,  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  formally  sentenced  at 
all ;  but  he  admits  that  he  spent  twenty  years  in  exile,  and 
his  silence  on  the  share  of  Cleon  in  the  matter  seems  to 
attest  the  self-condemnation  of  the  general. 

(Cox,  The  Athenian  Empire.) 

XXXIX 

Sicilian  Deliberations,  415  B.C. 

.  If  wc  prefer  not  to  fight,  we  can  retire  again  to  Tarentum. 
Having  come  over  with  slender  supplies  and  prepared  for  a 
naval  engagement,  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  on  these 
desolate  coasts.  If  they  remain,  we  can  blockade  them ;  if 
they  attempt  to  sail  onwards  they  will  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  rest  of  their  armament,  and  will  be  discouraged ; 
for  they  will  be  far  from  certain  whether  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  will  receive  them.  In  my  opinion  the  anticipation 
of  these  difficulties  will  hamper  them  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  will  never  leave  Corcyra.  While  they  are  holding 
consultations,  and  sending  out  spies  to  discover  our  number 
and  exact  position,  they  will  find  themselves  driven  into 
winter;  or  in  dismay  at   the   unexpected   opposition,   they 
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may  very  likely  break  up  the  expedition  ;  especially  if,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  most  experienced  of  their  generals  has 
taken  up  the  command  against  his  will,  and  would  gladly 
make  any  considerable  demonstration  on  our  part  an  excuse 
for  retreating.         (Thuc,  vi.  c.  34,  Speech  of  Hermocrates.) 

XL 

Nicias'  Letter  from  Syracuse. 

Far  from  making  these  admissions,  Nicias,  in  the  only  two 
passages  in  his  letter  in  which  he  blames  any  one,  blames  not 
himself,  but  the  men  under  his  command,  and  the  Athenians 
who  had  sent  him  as  their  commander.  He  told  them,  in 
substance,  that  at  first  they  had  been  uniformly  victorious, 
until  Gylii)pus  came  with  an  army  from  Peloponnesus  ;  but 
he  never  told  them  that  common  care  would  have  made  his 
entrance  impossible.  He  told  them  that  not  merely  the 
splendid  appearance  but  the  usefulness  of  their  ships  was 
wretchedly  impaired,  forgetting  that  only  through  his  own 
resistance  to  the  counsels  of  Lamachus  they  had  failed  to  do 
and  to  finish  their  work  long  ago.  He  told  them  that  either 
the  present  army  must  be  withdrawn,  or  another  army  of 
equal  strength  sent  to  reinforce  it,  adding  the  expression  of 
his  own  wish  to  be  relieved  from  his  command,  for  which  he 
was  incapacitated  by  a  painful  disease.  (Cox.) 

XLI 

Dion  approaches  Ssrracuse,  356  B.C. 

There  Avas  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indis- 
criminately, and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians 
except  to  make  Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies. 
To  accelerate  the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival, 
which  they  fully  expected,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several 
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places,  with  torches  and  lire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable 
inhabitants  knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames 
within  their  houses,  or  the  sword  without.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  corpses,  while  the  fire  gained  ground  per- 
petually, threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
city.  Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  Heraclides, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals,  could  hold  out  any 
longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to  whom  even  the 
brother  and  uncle  of  Heraclides  were  sent,  with  pressing 
entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay 
would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.  (Grote.) 


XLII 

Sayings  of  Phocion. 

In  a  controversy  they  had  with  the  Boeotians  about  their 
boundaries,  which  the  Athenians  were  not  for  deciding  by 
treaty,  but  by  war,  he  advised  them  rather  to  fight  with  words, 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage,  than  with  arms,  in  which 
they  were  inferior.  At  another  time,  when  they  disrelished 
what  he  had  proposed,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on, 
he  said,  '  You  may  force  me  to  do  what  I  would  not,  but  you 
shall  never  force  me  against  my  judgment  to  speak  what  I 
ought  not.'  Demosthenes,  one  of  those  orators  that  opposed 
him  in  the  administration,  said  to  him,  'Phocion,  the 
Athenians  will  kill  thee  some  time  or  other  in  one  of  their 
mad  fits.'  '  And  thee,' said  he,  'if  ever  they  come  to  their 
senses.'  As  Lycurgus  was  one  day  inveighing  scurrilously 
against  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  among  other 
things  accused  him  of  having  advised  the  Athenians  to 
deliver  ten  of  their  orators  as  hostages  to  Alexander,  who 
had  sent  to  demand  them,  he  said,  '  I  have  indeed  given  the 
Athenians  much  good  advice  in  my  time,  but  they  never  had 
the  wit  to  follow  it.'  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Phocion.) 
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XLIII 

Alexander's  Successes. 

While  he  was  thus  deliberating  what  to  do,  it  happened 
that  a  fountain  near  the  city  of  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  of  its 
own  accord  swelled  over  its  banks,  and  threw  up  a  copper 
plate  upon  the  shore,  on  which  was  engraven  in  ancient 
characters,  '  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Persian 
empire  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Grecians.'  Encouraged 
by  this  accident,  he  proceeded  to  reduce  all  the  sea-coast  so 
far  as  Phoenice  and  Cilicia.  His  passage  through  Pamphylia 
has  been  very  pompously  described  by  historians,  and  repre- 
sented as  in  the  highest  degree  marvellous  and  astonishing ; 
as  though  by  some  divine  power  the  waves  which  used  to 
roll  in  impetuously  from  the  main,  and  hardly  ever  leave  the 
beach  under  the  steep  broken  cliffs  uncovered,  retired  to 
afford  him  a  passage.  Menander  alludes  to  this  extravagant 
story  in  these  verses  of  one  of  his  comedies  : — 

Fortune  to  me  is  strangely  kind, 

The  very  man  I  wish  to  find, 

As  if  by  magical  device. 

Starts  up  before  me  in  a  trice. 

Should  I  desire  to  cross  the  sea, 

The  waves  would  leave  the  passage  free ; 

Secure  I  'd  march  from  shore  to  sliore. 

Could  Alexander's  self  do  more  ? 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander.) 


XLIV 

The  Death  of  Alexander. 

And  now  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  innermost  recess 
enjoining  that  he  should  not  be  brought,  but  should  stay 

L 
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where  he  was  :  so  it  would  be  best  for  him.  Soon  after  he 
had  received  this  answer,  he  expired. 

But,  if  for  himself  this  was  the  happiest  end  of  all  earthly 
cares,  there  was  still  a  question  of  deep  importance  to  those 
who  survived  him  :  how  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  empire. 
On  this  subject,  however,  nothing  was  recorded  in  the 
official  diary,  or  by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.  It  seems  that 
he  himself  had  never  mentioned  it,  while  he  was  still  able  to 
express  his  will,  and  that  no  one  else  had  ventured  to  touch 
on  it.  There  were  reports  that  in  his  last  moments  he  was 
asked  who  should  succeed  him,  and  that  he  replied,  the 
worthiest,  adding  that  he  foresaw  a  great  contest  at  his 
funeral.  But  if  this  had  been  his  mind,  he  could  not  have 
uttered  it.  There  was  only  one  act  credibly  attested  by  the 
sequel  which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  intimation  of  his 
wishes  on  this  point.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he 
drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas. 

So  passed  from  the  earth  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons  : 
great  above  most,  for  what  he  was  in  himself,  and  not,  as 
many  who  have  borne  the  title,  for  what  was  given  to  him 
to  effect.  Great  not  merely  in  the  vast  compass,  and  the 
persevering  ardour  of  his  ambition  :  nor  in  the  qualities  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  it,  and  to  crowd  so  many 
memorable  actions  within  so  short  a  period  :  but  in  the 
course  which  his  ambition  took,  in  the  collateral  aims  which 
ennobled  and  purified  it,  so  that  it  almost  grew  into  one 
with  the  highest  of  which  man  is  capable,  the  desire  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  good.  In  a  word,  great  as  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  his  kind.  (Thirlwall.) 

XLV 

Eumenes. 

Silence  being  made,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands,  bound  as  they  were,   he   said:    'What 
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trophy,  ye  vilest  of  all  the  Macedonians  !  what  trophy  could 
Antigonus  have  wished  to  raise,  like  this  which  you  are 
raising,  by  delivering  up  your  general  bound  1  Was  it  not 
base  enough  to  acknowledge  yourselves  beaten,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  your  baggage,  as  if  victory  dwelt  among  your 
goods  and  chattels,  and  not  upon  the  points  of  your  swords  ; 
but  you  must  also  send  your  general  as  a  ransom  for  that 
baggage  1  For  my  part,  though  thus  led,  I  am  not  con- 
quered ;  I  have  beaten  the  enemy,  and  am  ruined  by  my 
fellow-soldiers.  But  I  conjure  you  by  Jupiter,  the  God  of 
armies,  and  the  awful  deities  who  preside  over  oaths,  to  kill 
me  here  with  your  own  hands.  If  my  life  be  taken  by 
another,  the  deed  will  still  be  yours.  Nor  will  Antigonus 
complain,  if  you  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands  ;  for  he 
wants  not  Eumencs  alive,  but  Eumenes  dead.  If  you  choose 
not  to  be  the  immediate  instruments,  loose  but  one  of  my 
hands,  and  that  shall  do  my  business.  If  you  will  not  trust 
me  with  a  sword,  throw  me,  bound  as  I  am,  to  wild  beasts. 
If  you  comply  with  this  last  request,  I  acquit  you  of  all 
guilt  with  respect  to  me,  and  declare  you  have  behaved  to 
your  general  like  the  best  and  honestest  of  men.' 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Eumenes.) 

XLVI 

Cleomenes. 

There  he  had  formed  a  design  to  pass  over  to  Cyrene, 
when  one  of  his  friends,  named  Therycion,  a  man  of  high 
and  intrepid  spirit  on  all  occasions,  and  one  who  always 
indulged  himself  in  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn  of  expression, 
came  privately  to  Cleomenes,  and  thus  addressed  him  (or. 
recta) : — *  We  have  lost,  my  prince,  the  most  glorious  death, 
which  we  might  have  found  in  the  battle  ;  though  the  world 
had  heard  us  boast  that  Antigonus  should  never  conquer  the 
king  of  Sparta  till  he  had  slain  him.     Yet  there  is  another 
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exit  still  offered  us  by  glory  and  virtue.  Whither  then  are 
we  so  absurdly  sailing  1  Flying  a  death  that  is  so  near,  and 
seeking  one  that  is  remote.  If  it  is  not  dishonourable  for 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  serve  the  successors  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  why  do  we  not  save  ourselves  a  long  voyage 
by  making  our  submission  to  Antigonus,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  much  excels  Ptolemy  as  the  Macedonians  do  the 
Egyptians  ^  If  we  do  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  a  man 
who  beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we  take  one  who  never 
conquered  us  for  our  master  1  Is  it  that  we  may  show  our 
inferiority  to  two  instead  of  one  by  flying  before  Antigonus 
and  then  going  to  flatter  Ptolemy  1 ' 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Cleomenes.) 
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XLYII 

The  Conquest. 

All  know  the  story.  How  William  gathered  an  armament, 
the  greatest  that  had  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
the  empire ;  how  Harold  stood  ready  to  defend  his  land ; 
how  fortune  helped  the  invader ;  how  the  English  fleet 
which  guarded  the  channel  was  forced  to  put  into  port ;  how 
at  the  supreme  moment  Harold  was  drawn  away  to  the 
north  to  cope  with  another  invader,  the  famous  corsair, 
Harold  Hardrada ;  how,  again  rushing  southwards,  he  found 
the  Norman  disembarked  in  Sussex ;  how,  besought  by  his 
brave  brothers,  as  he  was  under  the  papal  curse,  to  stand 
aside  and  let  them  fight  for  him,  he  replied  in  the  spirit  of 
Hector,  who  said  that  the  best  of  omens  was  to  be  fighting 
for  one's  country ;  how  he  took  post  on  the  woody  hill 
of  Senlac,  covering  the  road  to  London,  his  house-earls  or 
guards  in  the  centre,  the  raw  country  levies  on  his  flanks ; 
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how,  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  the  Pope  borne  before 
him,  the  Norman  stormed  the  hill ;  how  after  a  long  day's 
fight,  the  Norman's  discipline  prevailed  over  undisciplined 
valour,  the  Norman's  mailed  cavalry  and  bowmen  prevailed 
over  the  English  axe,  and  the  last  English  king,  his  eye 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  lay  dead  with  his  brothers  and  his 
bravest  around  him  on  the  fatal  height. 

(GoLDwiN  Smith.) 

XLVIII 

Lanfranc  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  natural  sense  and  universal  good- 
ness, of  general  knowledge,  known  virtue,  long  experience, 
and  approved  wisdom ;  free  and  disinterested,  and  in  all 
counsels  considering  the  king  more  than  himself,  and  his 
true  service  and  welfare  of  the  crown  more  than  his  humour 
or  his  inclination.  The  king  even  advised  with  him  in  all 
the  weighty  affairs  of  his  reign  ;  allowed  his  liberty,  and 
encouraged  it,  knowing  him  to  be  not  only  wise  and  good, 
but  faithful  to  his  interest  and  affectionate  to  his  person  : 
happy  in  the  choice  or  fortune  of  such  a  counsellor,  and 
more  in  the  disposition  of  hearing  and  weighing  such  advices 
as  were  never  so  different  from  his  own  opinions  or  inclina- 
tions. Nor  is  anything  more  dangerous  for  a  prince,  than  to 
consult  only  with  persons  that  he  thinks  are  of  his  own  mind, 
or  will  be  so  when  they  know  it ;  nor  more  pernicious  in  a 
counsellor,  than  to  give  only  such  advices  as  he  thinks  most 
agreeable  to  him  that  asks  or  receives  them. 

(Sir  W.  Temple.) 

XLIX 

Lanfranc's  Advice. 

Lanfranc,  upon  this  great  and  weighty  occasion,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  how  much  his  safety  depended  upon  the 
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general  satisfaction  of  his  subjects :  that  of  these,  the  English 
were  much  the  greater  part,  both  in  strength  and  numbers ; 
that  no  people  could  be  easy  under  any  laws,  but  such 
wherein  they  were  born  and  bred  :  that  all  innovations  were 
odious ;  but  none  could  be  more  so  than  this,  as  appeared 
by  so  universal  agreement  of  the  English  in  their  petition  : 
that  the  humility  and  calmness  of  it  were  more  dangerous 
than  if  anything  had  been  done  in  hot  blood,  and  the  refusal 
would  be  the  more  resented :  that  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  this  realm  had  been  digested  by  the  wisest  councils,  and 
confirmed  by  a  long  succession  of  their  kings  :  that  under 
them  the  Saxons  had  been  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
their  kings,  who  ruled  by  these  laws,  never  troubled  with 
any  seditions  or  insurrections  of  their  people :  that,  besides 
reason  and  experience,  religion  was  concerned  in  this  resolu- 
tion, since  the  king  had  already  twice  sworn  solemnly  to 
observe  them  ;  so  as  a  change  of  them  now  would  be  taxed 
not  only  of  injustice,  but  of  impiety. 


Joan  of  Arc. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation  very  unusual  and 
extraordinary,  and  which  might  well  confound  a  man  of  the 
greatest  capacity  and  firmest  temper.  He  saw  his  troops 
over-awed,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  divine 
influence  accompanying  the  Maid.  Instead  of  banishing 
these  terrors  by  hurry,  and  action,  and  war,  he  waited  till 
the  soldiers  should  recover  from  the  panic ;  and  he  thereby 
gave  leisure  for  these  prepossessions  to  sink  still  deeper  into 
their  minds.  The  military  maxims,  which  are  prudent  in 
common  cases,  deceived  him  in  those  unaccountable  events. 
The  English  felt  their  courage  daunted  and  overwhelmed  ; 
and  thence  inferred  a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them. 
The  French  drew  the  same  inference  from  an  inactivity  so 
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new  and  unexpected.  Every  circumstance  was  now  reversed 
in  the  opinions  of  men,  on  which  all  depends :  the  spirit, 
resulting  from  a  long  course  of  success,  was  on  a  sudden 
transferred  from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 

(Hume,  c.  xx.) 

LI 

Edward  the  Fourth. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was 
impossible,  even  after  the  sun  had  risen,  for  either  party  to 
discern  the  disposition  of  the  other,  or  form  any  estimate  of 
their  relative  strength.  Nevertheless  the  king,  committing 
'his  cause  and  quarrel  to  Almighty  God,'  advanced  banners, 
did  blow  up  trumpets,  and  having  first  ordered  his  artillery 
to  open,  took  his  ])lace,  on  foot,  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  and 
charged  with  all  his  forces.  His  left  wing,  overlapped  and 
thrown  into  disorder,  was  quickly  driven  from  the  field,  the 
stragglers,  as  they  fled,  spreading  rumours  of  defeat.  But 
defeat  never  fell  upon  his  arms  where  Edward  fought  in 
person.  Whatever  his  defects  as  a  politician,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  general  he  had  no  ec^ual  in  that  age.  His  impetuosity 
and  prowess  inspired  his  followers  with  an  invincible  courage. 
Assailing  his  enemies  'in  the  midst  and  strongest  of  their 
battle,'  he  'beat  and  bore  down  before  him  all  that  stood  in 
his  way,'  and,  turning  first  to  the  one  hand  and  then  to  the 
other,  followed  up  each  fresh  advantage  with  unwearied 
ardour,  till  the  field  was  completely  won.  Three  hours 
sufficed  for  the  struggle,  the  discomfiture,  and  the  rout. 

(Kirk's  Charles  the  Bold.) 

Ul 

Richard  the  Third. 

The  historians  who  favour  Kichard  (for  even  this  tyrant 
has  met  with  partisans  among  the  later  writers)  maintain, 
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that  he  was  well  qualified  for  government  had  he  legally 
obtained  it ;  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes  but  such  as 
were  necessary  to  procure  him  possession  of  the  crown.  But 
this  is  a  poor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  ready 
to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  which  appeared  necessary 
for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  his  courage  and 
capacity,  qualities  in  which  he  really  seems  not  to  have 
been  deficient,  would  never  have  made  compensation  to  the 
people  for  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  con- 
tagious example  of  vice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  the 
throne.  This  prince  was  of  small  stature,  and  had  a  harsh 
disagreeable  countenance  ;  so  that  his  body  was  in  every 
particular  no  less  deformed  than  his  mind.  (Hume.) 


LIII 

Wolsey. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  before  the  King,  who,  in 
the  utmost  violence  of  rage,  was  about  to  lay  him  dead  at  his 
feet  for  neglecting  to  execute  his  orders,  which  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Wolsey  pacified  his  anger  by  presenting 
to  him  the  Emperor's  letter.  The  King,  astonished  at  his 
speed,  asked  him  if  he  had  met  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  after  him,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  circumstance  which  in 
his  instructions  he  had  forgotten.  Wolsey  answered  that  he 
had  ;  adding,  '  The  commands  he  brought  I  had  despatched 
before ;  for  knowing  it  to  be  of  such  necessary  dependence 
on  my  other  instructions,  I  took  the  boldness  to  do  it  without 
a  commission,  for  which  I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty's 
forgiveness.'  The  King,  seeing  him  of  such  uncommon 
abilities,  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  bestowed  the  Deanery 
of  Lincoln  upon  him,  and  soon  after  made  him  his  almoner. 
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LIV 
Blake's  Last  Action,  1657. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this  appear- 
ance. The  wind  seconded  his  courage,  and  blowing  full  into 
the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him  among  the  thickest  of 
his  enemies.  After  a  resistance  of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards 
yielded  to  the  English  valour,  and  abandoned  their  ships, 
which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all  their  treasures. 
The  greatest  danger  still  remained  to  the  English.  They 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  all  the  forts,  which  must, 
in  a  little  time,  have  torn  them  in  pieces.  But  the  wind 
suddenly  shifting,  carried  them  out  of  the  bay  ;  where  they 
left  the  Spaniards  in  astonishment  at  the  happy  temerity  of 
their  audacious  victors. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the  gallant  Blake. 
He  was  consumed  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  hastened  home, 
that  he  might  yield  up  his  last  breath  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  so  passionately  loved,  and  which  he  had  so  much 
adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within  sight  of  land, 
he  expired. 

LY 

A  Barbarian  Leader,  1676. 

He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by 
stirring  up  the  Mohawks  to  take  arms  ;  but  though  possessed 
of  the  native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counter- 
acted by  the  superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and 
the  terror  of  their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  unfortunate  chieftain 
saw  himself  daily  stripped  of  power,  and  his  ranks  rapidly 
thinning  around  him.  Some  were  suborned  by  the  whites ; 
others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent 
attacks  by  which  they  were  harassed.     His  stores  were  all 
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captured ;  his  chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before 
his  eyes;  his  uncle  was  shot  down  by  his  side;  his  sister 
was  carried  into  captivity ;  and  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, his  own  followers  began  to  plot  against  his  life, 
that  by  sacrificing  him  they  might  purchase  dishonourable 
safety.  (Washington  Irving  :  Philijp  of  Pokanoket.) 

LVI 
Argyle's  Insurrection,  1685. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of  Argyle's  career. 
His  enterprise  had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing  but 
reproach  and  derision.  His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not 
resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the  power  of  a 
general.  Had  he  remained  quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Fries- 
land,  he  would  in  a  few  years  have  been  recalled  with  honour 
to  his  country,  and  would  have  been  conspicuous  among  the 
ornaments  and  the  props  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Had 
he  conducted  his  expedition  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  prepared 
implicitly  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  possibly  have 
effected  something  great.  For  what  he  wanted  as  a  captain 
seems  to  have  been,  not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but 
simply  authority. 

He  should  have  known  that  of  all  wants  this  is  the  most 
fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  under  leaders  who  possessed 
no  very  eminent  qualifications.  But  what  army  commanded 
by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discomfiture  and  disgrace  1 

LVII 
Punishment  of  Insurgents. 
The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a  rebellion,  to  be 
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guided  in  selecting  rebels  for  punishment  is  perfectly  obvious. 
The  ringleaders,  the  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  education, 
whose  power  and  whose  artifices  have  led  the  multitude  into 
error,  are  the  proper  objects  of  severity.  The  deluded  popu- 
lace, when  once  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over, 
can  scarcely  be  treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  so  obviously 
agreeable  to  justice  afid  humanity,  was  not  only  not  observed  : 
it  was  inverted.  While  those  who  ought  to  have  been  spared 
were  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  who  might  with  pro- 
priety have  been  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  were 
spared.  This  eccentric  clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers, 
and  has  drawn  forth  ludicrous  eulogies  from  others.  It  was 
neither  at  all  mysterious  nor  at  all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a 
malignant  motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for 
blood.  (Macau  LAY.) 

LVIII 

James  II.  on  the  Eve  of  Flight,  1688. 

In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those  who  had 
recommended  the  amnesty  represented  with  profound  respect, 
but  with  firmness,  that  a  prince  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  can  be  safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conciliating. 

*  If  your  Majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened,  has  still  any 
hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done  :  but  if  not,  you  can  be 
safe  only  by  regaining  the  affections  of  your  people.'  After 
a  long  and  animated  debate  the  King  broke  up  the  meeting, 

*  My  Lords,'  he  said,  *  you  have  used  great  freedom  :  but  I  do 
not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one 
point.  I  shall  call  a  Parliament.  Th^  other  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  are  of  grave  importance ;  and  you 
will  not  ])e  surprised  that  I  take  a  night  to  reflect  on  them 
before  I  decide.' 

(Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  chap,  ix.) 
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LIX 

His  Flight. 

He  was  aware  that  his  flight  was  the  thing  which  his 
adherents  most  dreaded  and  which  his  enemies  most  desired. 
Even  if  there  had  been  serious  personal  risk  in  remaining,  the 
occasion  was  one  on  which  he  ought  to  have  thought  it 
infamous  to  flinch  :  for  the  question  was  whether  he  and  his 
posterity  should  reign  on  an  ancestral  throne,  or  should  be 
vagabonds  and  beggars.  But  in  his  mind  all  other  feelings 
had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest 
entreaties  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  agents  whom 
his  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  one  answer. 
His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  such  an  apprehension ;  that  common 
sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restrain  his  kinsman  from  in- 
curring the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide.  Fright 
overpowered  every  other  feeling,  James  determined  to 
depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so. 

LX 
Arguments  Against  Supporting  Him. 

Will  King  James  make  good  your  losses  1  Pay  one  man 
for  the  plundering  of  his  warehouse,  another  for  the  rifling  of 
his  shop  ?  If  you  fancy  so,  you  are  strangely  imposed  upon 
indeed.  He  will  have  other  things  to  do  with  his  money ; 
or  if  he  had  any  to  spare,  there  will  be  hungry  Frenchmen 
enough  about  to  snap  it  up  before  it  comes  to  you. 

I  will  not  say  anything  to  you  about  the  dangers  you  must 
run  in  a  civil  war,  though  they  are  very  dreadful,  and  more 
horrid  than  you  can  possibly  imagine,  because  I  cannot  think 
that  there  is  any  need  of  it.  I  have  shown  you  very  plainly 
that  if  you  should  be  deluded  to  take  up  arms,  you  fight  for 
less  than  nothing,  for  the  undoing  of  yourselves  and  families ; 
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and  if  this  argument  will  not  prevail  upon  you  to  be  quiet,  I 
can  only  pray  for  you,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  restore 
you  to  the  right  use  of  your  understanding. 

LXI 
William  of  Orange. 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  ought  to  explain  himself.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Hali- 
fax, Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders  of 
great  note,  and  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which 
he  had,  from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
strongest  emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated 
and  weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent  :  he  had  used 
neither  solicitation  nor  menace  :  he  had  not  even  suffered  a 
hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get  abroad :  but  a  crisis  had 
now  arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his 
intentions.  He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the 
Convention.  All  that  he  claimed  was  the  privilege  of  declin- 
ing any  office  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  with 
honour  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  public.  He 
thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would  not  bo 
Regent.  (Macaulay,  History  of  England,  c.  x.) 

LXII 
Beaction  in  Favour  of  James. 

(Oratio  ohliqua.) 

The  father  had  been  slain  by  avowed  and  deadly  foes  :  the 
ruin  of  the  son  had  been  the  work  of  his  own  children. 
Surely  the  punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should  have  been 
inflicted  by  other  hands.  And  was  it  altogether  deserved  ? 
Had  not  the  unhappy  man  been  rather  weak  and  rash  than 
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wicked  1  Had  he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
prince  ?  His  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a  high  order : 
but  he  was  diligent :  he  was  thrifty  :  he  had  fought  bravely  : 
he  had  been  his  own  minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had, 
in  that  capacity,  acquitted  himself  respectably :  he  had,  till 
his  spiritual  guides  obtained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  his 
mind,  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  strict  justice ;  and  to  the 
last,  when  he  was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke 
truth  and  dealt  fairly.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  late  for 
him  to  retrieve  his  errors.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited  by  the 
terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently  undergone ;  and  if 
that  discipline  had  produced  the  effects  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under 
her  legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity than  she  could  expect  from  the  administration  of  the 
best  and  ablest  usurper.  (Macaulay,  c.  xi.) 


LXIII 

An  Alien  Commander. 

But  after  the  battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious. 
He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  said  in  unfeeling 
levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were  contending  des- 
perately against  great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  bulldogs  would  come  off.  Would  anybody,  it  was  asked, 
now  pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and 
experience  that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many 
English  officers  1  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers 
had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest 
novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to 
misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none 
but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  distance, 
while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.     It  was  too  much  to  be 
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at  once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of 
war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw 
recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest 
body  of  veterans  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  complaints  of 
the  English  army  ;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the  English 
nation.  (Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England^  c.  xix.) 


LXIV 

Statesmen  at  Feud. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives,  whether  of  con- 
tempt, hatred  or  ambition,  it  is  certain  an  irreconcilable 
breach  began  between  these  two  leaders  of  their  party ;  their 
mutual  hatred  was  so  great,  that  even  their  own  common 
interest,  the  vigour  of  their  negotiations,  and  the  safety  of 
their  friends,  were  entirely  sacrificed  to  it.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Swift,  who  was  admitted  into  their  counsels,  urged  the 
unreasonable  impropriety  of  their  disputes ;  that  while  they 
were  thus  at  variance  within  the  walls,  the  enemy  were 
making  irreparable  breaches  without.  Bolingbroke's  anti- 
pathy was  so  great  that  even  success  would  have  been  hateful 
to  him  if  Lord  Oxford  were  to  be  a  partner.  He  abhorred 
him  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  any  case ;  and  even  some  time  after,  when  the  lives 
of  both  were  aimed  at,  he  could  not  think  of  concerting 
measures  with  him  for  their  mutual  safety,  preferring  even 
death  itself  to  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  friendship. 

(Goldsmith,  Life  of  Lord  BoUiujhroke.) 


LXV 

Wellington. 

Knowing  that  the  most  direct  road  was  impassable,  he  had 
directed  the  divisions  by  another  road,  lonojer  and  apparently 
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more  difficult.  This  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing to  some  general  officers,  that  after  consulting  together 
they  deemed  their  commander  unfit  to  conduct  the  army, 
and  led  their  troops  by  what  to  them  seemed  the  fittest  line 
of  retreat.  Meanwhile  Wellington  waited  impatiently  for 
the  arrival  of  the  leading  division  until  dawn,  and  then, 
suspecting  something  of  what  had  happened,  galloped  to  the 
other  road,  and  found  the  would-be  commanders  stopped  by 
the  flood  which  his  arrangements  had  been  made  to  avoid. 
The  insubordination  and  the  danger  to  the  army  were  alike 
glaring;  yet  the  practical  rebuke  was  so  severe  and  well- 
timed,  the  humiliation  so  complete  and  so  deeply  felt,  that 
with  one  proud  sarcastic  observation,  indicating  contempt 
more  than  anger,  he  led  back  the  troops  and  brought  off  all 
his  forces  safely. 


GENERAL  MODERN  HISTORY 

LXVI 

Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace, 
a  few  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ; 
the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of  the  preparations 
for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  implements  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  impatience  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and 
agitation,  Fiesco  appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and 
confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  persons  of  chief 
distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now  called  to 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in 
a  deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and 
immortal  renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes  the  exorbitant 
as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder  Doria,  which  the 
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ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  to 
a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual. 

(Prescott,  Charles  V.) 

LXVII 

'This  unrighteous  dominion,' continued  he,  'you  have  it 
now  in  your  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish  the  freedom 
of  your  country  on  a  firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut 
off.  I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose. My  associates  are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies 
and  protectors,  if  necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as 
secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent  contempt 
of  their  countrymen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as 
well  as  sagacious  to  guard  against,  the  vengeance  which  they 
deserve.  They  will  now  feel  the  blow  before  they  suspect 
any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us  then  sally  forth,  that 
we  may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous  effort,  almost 
unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.' 

(Prescott,  Charles  V.) 

LXVIII 

These  words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which 
animates  the  mind  when  roused  by  great  objects,  made  the 
desired  impression  on  the  audience.  Fiesco's  vassals,  ready 
to  execute  whatever  their  master  should  command,  received 
his  discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many  whose 
fortunes  were  desperate,  the  licence  and  confusion  of  an 
insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable  prospect.  Those  of  higher 
rank,  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  not  discover  the 
surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  pro- 
posal of  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious ;  as 

M 
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each  of  them  imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  persons 
who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  perpetrate  the 
greatest  crime.  With  one  voice,  then,  all  applauded,  or 
feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

(Prescott,  Charles  V.) 

LXIX 

In  a  fervent  address  from  his  own  lips,  Charles  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  property,  the 
safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  unless  they  wished  them 
to  become  the  spoil  of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  It  was 
a  time  for  efforts  and  sacrifices,  not  for  despair.  History 
was  full  of  instances  of  states  and  princes  that  had  risen 
from  defeat  by  sinking  individual  interests  in  the  common 
welfare.  He  cited  examples  from  Livius  of  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  Romans,  in  their  contest  with  Hannibal, 
recounting  at  length  the  story  of  that  memorable  day  when 
the  senators,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Consul  Laevinus, 
had  poured  all  their  jewels  and  other  treasures  into  the 
empty  exchequer  of  the  republic.  Adducing  the  cases  of 
several  of  the  emperors  he  dwelt  especially  on  that  of 
Octavianus,  who,  after  being  totally  defeated  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  had  lived  to  make  himself  and  the  Roman  people 
masters  of  the  world. 

LXX 

Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest, 
heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only 
by  mutual  injuries,  but  by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed  to  possess  towards 
gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully'  balanced  by  some 
favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  Emperor's 
dominions  were  of   greater  extent,   the  French  king's  lay 
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more  compact ;  Francis  governed  his  kingdom  with  absolute 
power ;  that  of  Charles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want 
of  authority  by  address  :  the  troops  of  the  former  were  more 
impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter  better  dis- 
ciplined and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possessed,  and  contributed  no  less  to 
prolong  the  contest  between  them. 

(Prescott,  Charles  V.) 

LXXI 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  their  loss  and  danger 
were  quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as 
affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now  broad  day ;  the  hurricane 
had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea  appeared 
agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element 
is  capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army 
knew  that  their  safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen 
driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashing  against  each  other, 
some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  and 
not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour,  fifteen 
ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  murdered  without  mercy 
by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land.  The  Emperor 
stood  in  silent  anguish  and  astonishment,  beholding  this 
fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success, 
and  buried  in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had 
provided,  as  well  for  annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting 
his  own  troops.  (Prescott,  Charles  V.) 

LXXII 

He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  any  other 
assistance  or  relief,  than  by  sending  some  troops  to  drive 
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away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  those 
companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall, 
and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by 
famine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were 
only  hopes  :  the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with 
darkness ;  and  it  being  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the 
ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm  to  send  any  intelligence 
to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  remained  during 
the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 
Next  day  a  boat,  dispatched  by  Doria,  made  shift  to  reach 
land,  with  information,  that  having  weathered  out  the  storm, 
to  which,  during  fifty  years'  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had 
never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Cape 
Metafuz.  He  advised  the  Emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed 
to  that  place,  where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater 
ease.  (Prescott.) 

LXXIII 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  landgrave  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which 
he  was  entangled,  prepared  for  departing,  when  the  fatal 
orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck  dumb  at 
first  with  astonishment;  but  after  being  silent  a  few 
moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions 
which  horror  at  injustice,  accompanied  with  fraud,  natur- 
ally suggests.  He  complained,  he  expostulated,  he  ex- 
claimed ;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the  emperor's  artifices 
as  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prince;  sometimes 
censuring  the  credulity  of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charles' 
insidious  promises ;  sometimes  charging  them  with  meanness 
in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the  execution 
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of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme ;  and,  in  the 
end,  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his 
children,  and  instantly  to  fulfil  them. 

They,  after  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his 
passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright 
intention  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  emperor,  they  would 
obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  affected  their  own  honour 
no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  (Prescott,  Charles  V.) 


LXXIV 

Charles  listei^ed  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the 
utmost  coolness.  As  he  now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of 
their  services,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their 
former  obsequiousness  was  forgotten,  and  little  regard  paid 
to  their  intercession.  He  was  ignorant,  he  told  them,  of 
their  particular  or  private  transactions  with  the  landgrave, 
nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  engagements 
into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ;  though  he  knew 
well  what  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that  the 
landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.  Having  said  this 
with  a  peremptory  and  decisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
conference ;  and  they  seeing  no  probability  at  that  time  of 
making  any  impression  upon  the  emperor,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obstinately 
bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  with  the  ill-success  of  their  endeavours  on 
his  behalf.  The  disappointment  threw  him  into  a  new  and 
more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that,  to  prevent  his  pro- 
ceeding to  some  desperate  extremity,  they  promised  that 
they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency 
and  fervour  of  their  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his 
consent  to  set  him  free. 
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LXXV 


They  accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days 
afterwards,  but  found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable 
than  before,  and  were  warned  that  if  they  touched  again 
upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
had  determined  to  hear  nothing  further,  he  would  instantly 
give  orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of 
hurting  the  landgrave  by  an  officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to 
serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but  left  the  Court;  as 
they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him 
to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promised  to  the  emperor  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in 
this  manner  occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover 
his  liberty  made  him  follow  their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum 
which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered  his  fortresses  to  be 
rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  offence. 
This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  emperor  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

LXXVI 

Yet  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  enterprise  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  As  in  his  first  expedition,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Duke  to  hold  his  forces 
together,  and  seemed  to  forbid  the  idea  of  his  laying  siege  to 
so  strong  a  place,  if  it  should  meet  his  summons  with 
defiance.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  panic  and  confusion 
which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  would  prevent  their 
making  any  preparations  for  defence.  The  whole  city, 
indeed,  was  a  scene  of  tumult.  Mutual  recriminations  dis- 
tracted the  counsels  of  the  leaders.     The  people  no  longer 
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obeyed  the  orders  or  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  those 
whose  audacity  was  ever  conspicuous  save  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  fate  which  Dinant  had  incurred  by  a  hopeless 
resistance  haunted  the  imaginations  of  all,  and  stifled  every 
spark  of  patriotism  and  courage.  Numbers  quitted  the 
town,  and  sought  safety  and  concealment  in  the  forests. 

LXXVII 

They  were  furious  for  money  and  reluctant  to  fight. 
They  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  upon  the  very  verge  of 
battle,  and  swore  that  they  would  instantly  disband,  if  the 
gold,  which,  as  they  believed,  had  been  recently  })rought 
into  the  camp,  were  not  immediately  distributed  among 
them.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  eventful 
morning  of  the  21st  July.  All  the  expostulations  of  Count 
Louis  seemed  powerless.  Ilis  eloquence  and  his  patience, 
both  inferior  to  his  valour,  were  soon  exhausted.  lie 
peremptorily  refused  the  money  for  which  they  clamoured, 
giving  the  most  cogent  of  all  reasons,  an  empty  coffer.  He 
demonstrated  plainly  that  they  were  in  that  moment  to 
make  their  election,  whether  to  win  a  victory  or  to  submit 
to  a  massacre.  Neither  flight  nor  surrender  was  possible. 
They  knew  how  much  (juarter  they  could  expect  from  the 
lances  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  waters  of  the  Dollart.  Their 
only  chance  of  salvation  lay  in  their  own  swords.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  thus  invoked  exerted  a  little  of 
its  natural  effect.  (Motley.) 

LXXVIII 

For  protection  against  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  Burghers 
relied  on  mercenaries,  some  of  whom  proved  treacherous, 
while  the  rest  became  panic-struck.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Burghers  relied  on  themselves.     Moreover,  the  French 
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committed  the  great  error  of  despising  their  enemy. 
Eecollecting  the  ease  with  which  the  Spaniards  had  ravaged 
the  city,  they  believed  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
enter  and  take  possession.  Instead  of  repressing  their 
greediness,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  until  they  had  over- 
come resistance,  they  dispersed  almost  immediately  into  by- 
streets, and  entered  warehouses  to  search  for  plunder.  They 
seemed  actuated  by  a  fear  that  they  should  not  have  time 
to  rifle  the  city  before  additional  troops  should  be  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  share  in  the  spoil.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  the  panic,  which  upon 
such  occasions  generally  decides  the  fate  of  the  day,  seized 
upon  the  invaders  and  not  upon  the  invaded,  almost  from 
the  very  first.  As  soon  as  the  marauders  faltered  in  their 
purpose  and  wished  to  retreat,  it  was  all  over  with  them. 
Eeturning  was  worse  than  advance,  and  it  was  the  almost 
inevitable  result  that  hardly  a  man  escaped  death  or  capture. 

(Motley.) 

LXXIX 

In  their  absence,  there  was  more  scope  for  the  arguments 
of  the  leading  mutineers: — arguments,  assuredly,  not  entirely 
destitute  of  justice  or  logical  precision.  If  ever  labourers 
were  worthy  of  their  hire,  certainly  it  was  the  Spanish 
soldiery.  Had  not  they  done  the  work  of  demons  for  nine 
years  long  1  Could  Philip  or  Alva  have  found  in  the  wide 
world  men  to  execute  their  decrees  with  more  unhesitating 
docility,  with  more  sympathizing  eagerness  ?  What  obstacle 
had  ever  given  them  pause  in  their  career  of  duty  ?  What 
element  had  they  not  braved  1  Had  they  not  fought 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  within  blazing  cities  and  upon  fields  of  ice  1  Where 
was  the  work  which  had  been  too  dark  and  bloody  for  their 
performance?  Had  they  not  slaughtered  unarmed  human 
beings  by  townfuls,  at  the  word  of  command  'i     Had  they 
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not  stained  the  house  of  God  with  wholesale  massacre  1 
What  altar  and  what  hearthstone  had  they  not  profaned  ? 
And  for  all  this  obedience,  labour  and  bloodshed,  were  they 
not  even  to  be  paid  such  wages  as  the  commonest  clown,  who 
only  tore  the  earth  at  home,  received  1 

LXXX 

Anjou,  as  he  looked  on  at  a  distance,  was  bitterly  re- 
proached for  his  treason  by  several  of  the  high-minded 
gentlemen  about  his  person,  to  whom  he  had  not  dared  to 
confide  his  plot.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier  protested 
vehemently  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, whatever  might  be  the  issue.  lie  was  responsible  for 
the  honour  of  an  illustrious  house,  which  should  never  be 
stained,  he  said,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  with  such  foul  deeds. 

Meanwhile  Anjou,  in  addition  to  hearing  these  reproaches 
from  men  of  honour,  was  the  victim  of  a  rapid  and  violent 
fluctuation  of  feeling.  Hope,  fear,  triumph,  doubt,  remorse, 
alternately  swayed  him.  As  he  saw  the  fugitives  leaping 
from  the  walls,  he  shouted  exultingly,  without  accurately 
discerning  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  that  the  city 
was  his,  that  four  thousand  of  his  brave  soldiers  were  there, 
and  were  hurling  the  burghers  from  the  battlements.  On 
being  made  afterwards  aware  of  his  error,  he  was  propor- 
tionably  depressed  ;  and  when  it  was  obvious  at  last  that  the 
result  of  the  enterprise  was  an  absolute  and  disgraceful 
failure,  together  with  a  complete  exposure  of  his  treachery, 
he  fairly  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  conscience-stricken 
from  the  scene.  (Motley.) 

LXXXI 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to 
stand  without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience, 
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and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
assist  his  memory,  he  recounted  with  dignity,  but  without 
ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken 
and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
He  observed  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private 
pleasure  :  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor  repined  under 
fatigue:  that  now  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his 
growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire :  nor  was  he 
so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent 
hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  subjects,  or 
to  render  them  happy. 

LXXXII 

(Oratio  recta.) 
Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand, — 'If,' says  he,  'I  had  left  you  by 
my  death  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such 
large  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to 
my  memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily 
resign  to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well 
expect  the  warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part. 
With  these,  however,  I  dispense,  and  shall  consider  your 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of 
them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and 
virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof 
which  I,   this  day,  give  of  my  paternal   affection,  and   to 
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demonstrate  that  you  arc  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  you.  Let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in 
your  eyes  ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall 
wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have 
a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your 
sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you.' 

LXXXIII 

{Oratio  obliqua.) 
Instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely 
half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed 
already  to  govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all 
the  attention  and  sagacity  of  maturer  years  :  and  if,  during 
the  course  of  a  long  administration,  he  had  committed  any 
material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of 
so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected 
or  injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part  he  should  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would 
carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best 
reward  for  all  his  services  ;  and  in  his  last  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

(Robertson.) 

LXXXIV 

His  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  at  this  crisis. 
He  called  his  men  together,  and  employing  the  tones  of 
persuasion  rather  than  authority,  assured  them  that  a  survey 
of  the  ships  showed  they  were  not  fit  for  service.  He 
besought  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  another  direction. 
To  be  thus  calculating  chances  and  means  of  escape    was 
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unworthy  of  brave  souls.  They  had  set  their  hands  to  the 
work ;  to  look  back  as  they  advanced  would  be  their  ruin. 
They  had  only  to  resume  their  former  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  general,  and  success  was  certain.  *  As  for 
me/  he  concluded,  '  I  have  chosen  my  part.  I  will  remain 
here  while  there  is  one  to  bear  me  company.  If  there  be 
any  so  craven  as  to  shrink  from  sharing  the  dangers  of  our 
glorious  enterprise,  let  them  go  home,  in  God's  name.  There 
is  still  one  vessel  left,  let  them  take  that  and  return  to  Cuba. 
They  can  tell  them  how  they  deserted  their  commander  and 
their  comrades,  and  patiently  wait  till  we  return  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Aztecs.' 

The  politic  orator  had  touched  the  right  chord  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  soldiers.  As  he  spoke  their  resentment 
gradually  died  away.  The  faded  visions  of  future  riches 
and  glory,  rekindled  by  his  eloquence,  again  floated  before 
their  imaginations. 

LXXXV 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the  sand 
from  east  to  west.  Then  turning  towards  the  south, 
'Friends  and  comrades!'  he  said,  'on  that  side  are  toil, 
hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  desertion  and 
death;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies  Peru 
with  its  riches;  here,  Panama  and  its  poverty.  Choose, 
each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my 
part  I  go  to  the  south.'  So  saying,  he  stepped  across  the 
line.  He  was  followed  by  the  brave  pilot,  Ruiz  ;  next  by 
Pedro  de  Candia,  a  cavalier,  born,  as  his  name  imports,  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  Greece.  Eleven  others  successively 
crossed  the  line,  thus  intimating  their  willingness  to  abide 
the  fortunes  of  their  leader,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Fame,  to 
quote  the  enthusiastic  language  of  an  old  chronicler,  has 
commemorated  the  names  of  this  little  band,  *  who  thus  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  unexampled  in  history,   with  death 
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rather  than  riches  for  their  reward,  preferred  it  all  to 
abandoning  their  honour,  and  stood  firm  by  their  leader  as 
an  example  of  loyalty  to  future  ages.' 

(Prescott,  Con/^uest  of  Peru^  Bk.  ii.  c.  iv.) 

LXXXVI 

Pizarro,  far  from  being  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  maintained  his  usual  self-possession  and  showed 
that  decorum  and  even  dignity  in  his  address  which  belonged 
to  the  Castilian.  He  spoke  in  a  simple  and  respectful  style, 
but  with  the  earnestness  and  natural  eloquence  of  one  who 
had  been  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he  described,  and  who  was 
conscious  that  the  impression  he  made  on  his  audience  was 
to  decide  his  future  destiny.  All  listened  with  eagerness  to 
the  account  of  his  strange  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  his 
wanderings  in  the  forests,  or  in  the  dismal  and  pestilent 
swamps  on  the  sea-coast,  without  food,  almost  without 
raiment,  with  his  few  companions  becoming  still  fewer  by 
disease  and  death,  and  yet  pressing  on  with  unconquerable 
spirit  to  extend  the  empire  of  Castile  and  the  name  and 
power  of  her  sovereign ;  but  when  he  painted  his  lonely 
condition  on  the  desolate  island,  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  deserted  by  all  but  a  handful  of  devoted 
followers,  his  royal  auditor,  though  not  easily  moved,  was 
affected  to  tears.  On  his  departure  from  Toledo,  Charles 
commended  the  affairs  of  his  vassal  in  the  most  favourable 
terms  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

(Prescott,  Conquest  of  Per u^  Bk.  in.  c.  i.) 

LXXXVII 

The  king,  he  said,  could  not  be  blamed  for  interposing  in 
behalf  of  a  people  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ancient 
bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  who  besieged  him 
daily  with  petitions  and  entreaties  for  assistance,  and  with 
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reproaches  for  the  apparent  indifference  with  which  he  had 
twice  already  seen  them  attacked  and  overthrown.  The 
duke  might  well  content  himself  with  the  triumphs  he  had 
already  gained,  with  the  blood  that  had  been  already  shed. 
Let  him  remember  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  seek  glory 
rather  by  re-establishing  the  prosperity  of  this  unhappy 
people,  than  by  their  utter  ruin  and  desolation.  Charles 
listened  to  the  long  harangue,  of  which  this  was  the 
substance,  with  an  air  of  moody  resolution.  The  hypocrisy 
was  too  shallow  to  bewilder  so  clear  an  intellect.  'The 
king,'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  '  desires  that  the  people  of 
Liege  should  remain  at  peace.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  outrages  which  they  daily  commit  1  Why 
does  he  not  restrain  their  violence?  Is  it  I  who  have 
broken  the  peace  1  What  new  provocation  have  I  given 
them,  that  has  led  them  to  invade  my  dominions,  lay  waste 
my  territories,  and  harass  my  subjects  V 

LXXXVIII 

It  was  a  painful  thing  for  a  man  who  had  strongly 
opposed  the  punishment  of  death  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
power  at  a  moment  when  the  fearful  disorders,  which  had 
disgraced  so  many  of  the  larger  towns,  made  severe  repres- 
sion necessary,  and  when  the  army  was  going  to  pieces  for 
want  of  discipline ;  but  Senor  Castelar  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  resolutely  did  his  duty.  '  Charge  me  with  inconsistency, 
if  you  please,'  he  cried,  '  I  will  not  defend  myself.  Have  I 
the  right  to  prefer  my  reputation  to  the  safety  of  my 
country  1  Let  my  name  perish,  let  posterity  pronounce  its 
anathema  against  me ;  let  my  contemporaries  send  me  into 
exile.  Little  care  I.  I  have  lived  long  enough;  but  let 
not  the  republic  perish  by  my  weakness,  and  above  all,  let 
no  one  say  that  Spain  has  perished  in  our  hands.' 

(Grant  Duff  :  Emilio  Castelar.) 
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MORE  DIFFICULT  PASSAGES 

LXXXIX 

Yet  this  was  but  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  Caesar's 
position  was  most  precarious :  there  was  a  widespread 
impression  that  his  first  success  would  be  followed  by 
massacres,  in  the  style  of  those  by  which  Marius  and  Sulla 
had  celebrated  their  capture  of  Rome.  No  one  had  forgotten 
that  Caesar's  name  had  once  been  linked  with  that  of  Catiline. 
To  cast  a  glance  round  the  circle  of  his  lieutenants  was  any- 
thing but  reassuring.  Assemljled  around  him  were  all  the 
notorious  profligates  and  bankrupts  of  the  day,  Mark  Antony 
and  Curio,  Caelius  and  Dolabella,  Vatinius  and  the  rest. 
They  were  a  sinister  crowd :  Cicero  called  them  the  vcKvta, 
the  troop  of  vampires.  That  any  conqueror  with  such  a  past 
as  Caesar,  surrounded  by  such  a  gang  of  reprobates,  could  be 
intending  less  than  wholesale  murder  and  confiscation  seemed 
hardly  possil^le.  It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  the  Romans 
that  they  were  not  to  expect  'red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up 
of  laws,'  and  meanwhile  public  opinion  would  have  welcomed 
the  return  of  the  respectable  Pompey,  even  though  his 
optimate  friends  were  certain  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Caesarians  when  they  came  back  victorious.  (O^IAN.) 

XC 

Quintus.  Gains  Caesar,  the  later  champion  of  the  party, 
overcame  difficulties  almost  equally  great,  and,  having  acted 
upon  a  more  splendid  theatre,  may  perhaps  appear  a  still 
greater  character. 

Marcus.  He  will  seem  so  to  those  only  who  place  temper- 
ance and  prudence,  fidelity  and  patriotism,  aside  from  the 
component  parts  of  greatness.     Caesar,  of  all  men,  knew  best 
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when  to  trust  Fortune :  Sertorius  never  trusted  her  at  all, 
nor  ever  marched  a  step  along  a  path  he  had  not  patiently 
and  well  explored.  The  best  of  Eomans  slew  the  one,  the 
worst  the  other.  The  death  of  Caesar  was  that  which  the 
wise  and  virtuous  would  most  deprecate  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children ;  that  of  Sertorius  what  they  would  most 
desire.  And  since,  Quintus,  we  have  seen  the  ruin  of  our 
country,  and  her  enemies  are  intent  on  ours,  let  us  be  grate- 
ful that  the  last  years  of  life  have  neither  been  useless  nor 
inglorious,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  close,  not  under  the  con- 
demnation of  such  citizens  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  but  as 
Lepidus  and  Antonius.  It  is  with  more  sorrow  than  asperity 
that  I  reflect  on  Gains  Caesar.  Oh  !  had  his  heart  been 
unambitious  as  his  style,  had  he  been  as  prompt  to  succour 
his  country  as  to  enslave  her,  how  great,  how  incomparably 
great  were  he  ! 

(Landor,  Imaginccry  Conversations.) 

XCI 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  overpaid  by  the 
immense  reward  which  waited  on  their  success;  by  the 
honest  pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of 
beholding  the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the 
authors.  A  just,  but  melancholy,  reflection  embittered,  how- 
ever, the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments.  They  must  often 
have  recollected  the  instability  of  a  happiness  which  depended 
on  the  character  of  a  single  man.  The  fatal  moment  was 
perhaps  approaching  when  some  licentious  youth  or  some 
jealous  tyrant  would  abuse,  to  the  destruction,  that  absolute 
power  which  they  had  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  people. 
The  ideal  restraints  of  the  senate  and  the  laws  might  serve 
to  display  the  virtues,  but  could  never  correct  the  vices  of 
the  Emperor.  (Gibbon.) 
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The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  depended  on  their 
master's  vices,  applauded  these  ignoble  pursuits.  The  per- 
fidious voice  of  flattery  reminded  him,  that  by  exploits  of 
the  same  nature,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  Grecian 
Hercules  had  acquired  a  place  among  the  gods,  and  an 
immortal  memory  among  men.  They  only  forgot  to  o])serve, 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  Society,  when  the  fiercer  animals 
often  dispute  with  man  the  possession  of  an  unsettled 
country,  a  successful  war  against  those  savages  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  beneficial  labours  of  heroism.  In  the 
civilised  state  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  wild  beasts  had 
long  since  retired  from  the  face  of  man  and  the  ncighljour- 
hood  of  populous  cities.  To  surprise  them  in  their  solitary 
haunts  and  to  transport  them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  be 
slain  in  pomp  by  the  hand  of  an  Emperor,  was  an  enterprise 
equally  ridiculous  for  the  prince  and  oppressive  for  the 
people.  Ignorant  of  these  distinctions,  Commodus  eagerly 
embraced  the  glorious  resemblance,  and  styled  himself  the 
Roman  Hercules.  (Gibbon.) 

XCIII 

The  Celts,  who  peopled  the  rest  of  the  island,  had  remained 
in  the  tribal  or  clan  state  without  any  general  polity  or 
settled  tendency  to  form  one,  though  the  chiefs  of  powerful 
septs  might  for  a  time  gain  such  an  ascendancy  over  their 
neighbours  as  to  assume  the  style  of  kings.  Nor  was  there 
any  general  law  saving  the  Breton  law,  the  work  of  priests 
or  bards,  fancifully  minute  and  elaborate,  but  without 
regular  authority  to  enforce  it.  Blind  attachment  founded 
on  supposed  kinship  of  the  clansman  to  his  chief  was  the 
only  political  organisation.     Tribal  war  was  incessant  and  its 
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axe  was  in  every  hand.  To  unification  the  bogs  and  the 
great  forests  which  then  clothed  the  country  were  opposed. 
The  climate  being  too  wet  for  grain,  agriculture,  the  mother 
of  civilisation,  was  rare.  The  people  remained  pastoral,  and 
had  hardly  ceased  to  be  nomad.  Cities  there  were  none, 
save  the  little  seaboard  cities  of  the  Dane.  The  Celts  had 
risen  but  few  steps  above  the  savage  state,  and  are  painted 
by  a  keen  contemporary  observer  as  showing  the  impulsive- 
ness, fickleness,  and  treachery  of  the  savage. 

(Gold WIN  Smith.) 

XCIV 

Yet  with  all  this  the  nation  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
the  most  overweening  confidence  and  self-satisfied  security. 
Proud  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  believing  in  the 
perpetuity  of  the  long  peace  they  had  enjoyed,  satisfied  with 
their  republican  institutions,  and  mistaking  internal  freedom 
for  external  strength,  they  looked  with  inert  tranquillity  on 
the  gradual  increase  and  organisation  of  the  power  which 
was  to  overwhelm  them ;  and  when  at  last  the  blow  fell,  the 
nation  at  once  confident  in  its  valour,  and  impatient  of 
military  fatigue  and  privations,  flung  away  its  hopes  in  a 
single  unequal  conflict,  rather  than  endure  the  slow  and 
desultory  tactics,  which  must  have  worn  out  the  strength  of 
the  invader.  The  English  met  the  enemy  with  one-third  of 
their  number,  believing  as  devoutly  as  the  pothouse  heroes 
of  our  own  time,  that  one  Englishman  to  three  Frenchmen 
was  a  perfectly  equal  match,  and  that  the  total  absence  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  on  their  side  would  be  easily  compen- 
sated by  superior  personal  bravery.  The  nation  was,  at  any 
rate,  perfectly  content  to  abide  the  trial,  thinking  that,  even 
if  this  army  miscarried,  it  would  be  easy  to  overwhelm  the 
invaders  by  a  general  rising. 

(Lord  Sherbrooke,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.) 
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The  tyrant  deposed  and  exiled  became  an  object  of  pity. 
So  rapid  and  so  strong  was  the  reaction,  that  self-seeking 
and  unscrupulous  politicians  deemed  it  for  their  interest  to 
open  communications  with  the  exiled  court,  less,  probably, 
with  the  intention  of  themselves  restoring  James,  whose 
unforgiving  temper  they  must  have  known  too  well,  than 
with  a  view  of  hedging  against  a  possible  restoration.  The 
perfidy  of  these  men  was  unspeakable,  and  opened  a  revolt- 
ing: scene  of  treason,  at  the  same  time  throwini'  back  a  lurid 
light  on  the  public  life  of  the  i)receding  reign,  in  which  they 
had  been  bied.  Some  of  them  were  holding  high  office  or 
command  under  William  and  enjoying  his  confidence,  while 
they  Ijctrayed  him  and  the  nation.  Shrcws]>ury  had  signed 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  so  had  Russell,  who 
was  also  among  the  plotters,  though  it  was  picjue  probably 
rather  than  interest  that  led  him  astray.  Mere  pi(|ue,  where 
there  was  such  moral  levity,  would  probably  accouiit  for 
much,  and  had  invasion  been  imminent,  those  who  dallied 
with  the  fallen  tyrant  would  very  likely  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  national  side.  (GoLDWiN  Smith.) 

XCVI 

Compelled  to  snatch  their  power  from  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  risks  and  a  thousand  rivals,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  and  license  :  no  scruples  for- 
bade violence,  treason,  or  bloodshed.  For  these  men  wrong- 
doing had  no  limits  save  those  imposed  by  expediency  and 
personal  needs ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  adapted  to 
reach  a  desired  end.  Beyond  these  limits  it  l)ecame  not 
crime  indeed,  but  folly  unworthy  of  a  political  man,  since  it 
brought  no  advantage.  Their  conscience  was  ignorant  of 
remorse,  their  reason  calculated  and  measured  everything ; 
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but  even  when  all  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  success 
attained,  their  dangers  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  It  was 
necessary  to  struggle  against  the  fierce  discontent  of  those 
who,  by  force  of  habit,  could  not  bear  to  live  without  taking 
part  in  the  government ;  against  the  savage  disappointment 
of  those  rival  aspirants  to  tyrannical  power  who  had  been 
forestalled  or  defeated. 


XCVII 

No  history  bristles  with  so  many  difficulties  as  that  of 
Florence,  nor  offers  so  many  apparently  insurmountable  con- 
tradictions. Events  pass  before  our  eye,  well  described, 
vividly  coloured ;  they  flit  past  in  a  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted whirl,  never  resting,  subject  to  no  law,  and  seemingly 
obedient  to  chance  alone.  Personal  hatred,  jealousy  and 
private  revenge  produce  political  revolutions,  drenching  the 
city  with  the  blood  of  its  children.  These  revolutions 
endure  for  months,  perhaps  even  for  years,  and  end  with 
arbitrary  decrees,  which  are  violated  or  undone  the  moment 
they  have  received  magisterial  sanction.  Thus  we  are 
moved  to  inquire,  How  can  this  be  the  work  of  far-seeing 
diplomats,  of  great  politicians  ?  Either  lofty  commendations 
for  political  good  sense  and  acuteness  were  falsely  lavished 
on  men  incapable  of  giving  their  country  sound  laws  and 
stable  institutions,  and  who  in  the  gravest  affairs  of  state 
were  solely  influenced  by  personal  loves  and  hates ;  or  else 
for  centuries  past  we  have  accorded  unmerited  praise  to  the 
historians  who  have  described  impossible  events  to  us  in  the 
most  vivid  colours.  In  fact,  how  could  it  possibly  be  that 
so  much  good  sense  could  breed  so  much  disorder  1  How, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  with  the  vessel  of  the  state 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blew,  could  art,  science,  and 
literature  give  forth  so  glorious  a  harvest  1 

(ViLLARi,  History  of  Florence.) 
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Religious  conservatism  is,  of  all  forms  of  attachment  to 
the  past,  probably  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  It  has  its 
seat  in  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  instincts  of  human 
nature,  which  when  they  have  once  twined  themselves 
around  a  sacred  symbol  of  devotion,  are  only  torn  away 
after  a  long  struggle.  But  this  form  of  attachment  is 
peculiarly  obstinate  when  it  is  identified,  as  religion  has  so 
often  been,  with  patriotic  reverence  for  the  glory  of  an 
ancient  state,  which  in  the  omens  of  its  ]>irth,  the  election 
of  its  magistrates,  the  daily  work  of  peaceful  administration, 
or  in  the  stress  of  war,  and  the  exultation  of  conquest,  has 
for  many  ages  recognised  the  same  divine  sanction  and  help. 
Superstitious  fancy,  or  the  seductive  charm  of  sacred 
festivals,  may  keep  the  vulgar  constant  to  the  old  faith  ;  ))Ut 
the  class  which  in  high  office  has  been  specially  charged 
with  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  which,  b}'  a  chain  of  real 
or  imagined  ancestry,  is  more  closely  identified  with  its 
career,  is  penetrated  with  a  deeper  conservatism  than  that 
of  the  connnon  herd.  Antiquarian  and  literary  culture  also  re- 
inforce religious  sentiment,  or  replace  it,  when  it  has  decayed. 
Even  the  sceptical  Epicurean,  to  whom  all  faiths  are  alike, 
will  prefer  that  which  has  the  refined  charm  of  immemorial 
possession,  and  which  has  received  an  added  dignity  and 
glory  from  the  magic  touch  of  genius,  and  the  reverence  of 
heroic  characters.  (Dill.) 

XCIX 

Such  was  the  opening  scene  in  the  astonishing  drama  of 
the  Greek  Insurrection,  which  through  all  its  stages  was 
destined  to  move  through  fire  and  blood,  and  beyond  any 
war  in  human  annals  to  command  the  interest  of  mankind 
through  their  sterner  aftections.  We  have  said  that  it  was 
eminently  a  romantic  war;   but   not  in  the  meaning  with 
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which  we  apply  that  epithet  to  the  semi-fabulous  wars  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  or  even  to  the  Crusaders. 
Here  are  no  memorable  contests  of  generosity ;  no  triumphs 
glorified  by  mercy ;  no  sacrifices  of  interest  the  most  basely 
selfish  to  martial  honour ;  no  ear  on  either  side  for  the 
pleadings  of  desolate  affliction ;  no  voice  in  any  quarter  of 
commanding  justice  ;  no  acknowledgment  of  common  nature 
between  the  belligerents,  no  sense  of  a  participation  in  the 
same  human  infirmities,  dangers,  or  necessities.  To  the 
fugitive  from  the  field  of  battle  there  was  scarcely  a  retreat ; 
to  the  prisoner  there  was  absolutely  no  hope. 

Stern  retribution,  and  the  very  rapture  of  vengeance  were 
the  passions  which  presided  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other, 
fanaticism  and  the  cruelty  of  fear  and  hatred,  maddened  by 
old  hereditary  scorn.  Wherever  the  war  raged,  there  followed 
upon  the  face  of  the  land  one  blank  Aceldama.  A  desert 
tracked  the  steps  of  the  armies,  and  a  desert  in  which  was 
no  oasis ;  and  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  men  lived  and 
breathed  was  a  chaos  of  murderous  passions.  Still  it  is  true 
that  the  war  was  a  great  romance.  For  it  was  filled  with 
change  and  with  elastic  rebound  from  what  seemed  final 
extinction,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  carried  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  heroism,  with  self-devotion  on  the  sublimest  scale 
and  the  very  phrenzy  of  patriotic  martyrdom,  with  resurrec- 
tion of  everlasting  hope  upon  ground  seven  times  blasted  by 
the  blighting  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  with  flowers  radiant 
in  promise  springing  for  ever  from  under  the  very  tread  of 
the  accursed  Moslem. 

(De  Quincey,  Revolution  in  Greece.) 


It  is  a  dreadful  picture — this  picture  of  Italy  under  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy.  There  was  nothing  to  bridge  over  or 
soften  the  fatal  contrast  between  the  world  of  the  be2:£:ars 
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and  the  world  of  the  rich.  The  more  clearly  and  painfully 
this  contrast  was  felt  on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height 
to  wliich  riches  rose,  the  deeper  the  al)yss  of  poverty  yawned 
— the  more  frequently,  amidst  that  changeful  world  of 
speculation  and  playing  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  again  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  The  wider  the  chasm  by  which  the  two  worlds 
were  externally  divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided 
in  the  like  annihilation  of  family  life — which  is  yet  the  germ 
and  core  of  all  nationality — in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury, 
the  like  unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence, 
the  like  corruption  differing  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  de- 
moralisation of  criminals,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war 
with  property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
swarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a  terrible 
picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy ;  wherever  the  govern- 
ment of  capitalists  in  a  slave  state  has  fully  developed 
itself,  it  has  desolated  God's  fair  world  in  the  same  way. 

(MOMMSEN. 

CI 

Coupled  with  the  vastness  of  the  architectural  works 
which  actually  remain,  such  descriptions  as  that  in  Homer  of 
the  chamber  of  Paris  and  the  house  of  Alcinous  furnish  forth 
a  picture  of  that  early  period — the  tyrants'  age,  the  age  of 
the  acropoleis,  the  period  of  great  dynasties  with  claims  to 
'divine  right,' and  in  many  instances  at  least  witli  all  the 
culture  of  their  time.  The  vast  buildings  make  us  sigh  at 
the  thought  of  wasted  human  labour,  thoui^h  there  is  a 
public  usefulness  too  in  some  of  these  designs,  such  as  the 
draining  of  the  Copaic  lake,  to  which  the  backs  of  the  people 
are  bent  whether  they  will  or  not.  For  the  princes  there  is 
much  of  that  selfish  personal  luxury  which  is  a  constant 
trait  of  feudalism  in  all  ages.     For  the  people  scattered  over 
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the  country  at  their  agricultural  labour,  or  gathered  in  small 
hamlets,  there  is  some  enjoyment,  perhaps,  of  the  aspect  of 
that  splendour,  of  the  bright  warriors  on  the  heights — a 
certain  share  of  the  nobler  pride  of  the  tyrants  themselves 
in  those  tombs  and  dwellings.  Some  surmise,  also,  there 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  '  curse '  of  gold,  with  a  dim,  lurk- 
ing suspicion  of  curious  facilities  for  cruelty  in  the  command 
over  those  skilful  artificers  in  metal — some  ingenious  rack 
or  bull  'to  pinch  and  peel' — the  tradition  of  which,  not 
unlike  the  modern  Jacques  Bonhomme's  shudder  at  the  old 
ruined  French  donjon  or  bastille,  haunts,  generations  after- 
wards, the  ruins  of  those  '  labyrinths '  of  stone,  where  the 
old  tyrants  had  their  pleasures. 


CII 

Enthusiasm  is  good  material  for  the  orator,  but  the  states- 
man needs  something  more  durable  to  work  in  ;  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  deliberate  reason  and  consequent  firm- 
ness of  the  people,  without  which  that  presence  of  mind,  no 
less  essential  in  times  of  moral  than  of  material  peril,  will  be 
wanting  at  the  critical  moment.  Would  this  fervour  of  the 
Free  States  hold  ouf?  Was  it  kindled  by  a  just  feeling  of 
the  value  of  constitutional  liberty  1  Had  our  population 
intelligence  to  comprehend  that  the  choice  was  between 
order  and  anarchy,  between  the  equilibrium  of  a  government 
by  law  and  the  tussle  of  misrule  by  pronunciamento  1  Could 
a  war  be  maintained  without  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  hatred 
and  plunder,  and  with  the  impersonal  loyalty  of  principle  1 
These  were  serious  questions,  and  with  no  precedent  to  aid 
in  answering  them.  (J.  Russell  Lowell.) 
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After  we  had  reached  a  certain  place  on  the  opposite  coast, 
we  landed  and  were  taking  our  dinner,  when  one  of  the 
sailors,  Callicles,  came  up  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  me  about  something  which  concerned  myself.  1 
requested  him  to  proceed.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  me  in  any  way  that  he  could,  for  what  I  had 
given  him  in  his  distress;  and  *  do  you  know,'  he  added,  'for 
what  purpose  you  are  making  this  voyage,  and  where  you 
are  going?'  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know.  'Then,'  said 
he,  *  I  will  tell  you ;  for  you  ought  to  be  informed,  that  you 
may  know  how  to  act.  You  are  going,'  said  he,  '  to  bring  an 
exile,  whom  the  Athenians  have  twice  sentenced  to  death,  I 
mean  Callistratus,  from  Methone  to  Thasos,  to  his  son-in-law 
Timomachus.  I  have  learned  this,'  said  he,  '  from  the  servants 
of  Callippus.  Now,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  permit  any 
exile  to  come  on  board  your  ship  ;  for  it  is  prohil)ited  by  the 
laws.'  (Demosthenes,  c  Folyclem.) 

CIV 

After  hearing  this  from  Callicles,  I  went  to  Callippus  and 
asked  him  for  what  place  he  was  steering,  and  whom  he  was 
going  after.  He  laughed  me  to  scorn  and  threatened  me  in 
a  manner  which  you  will  understand  (for  you  have  some 
experience  of  the  temper  of  Callippus) :  I  addressed  him 
thus — '  I   am  told  that  you  are  making  a  voyage  to  fetch 
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Callistratns.  Now  I  will  bring  no  exile,  nor  will  I  go  to 
fetch  him ;  for  the  laws  forbid  to  harbour  any  exile,  and 
make  the  person  who  does  harbour  exiles  amenable  to  the 
like  punishment.  I  shall  therefore  return  immediately  to 
the  general  in  Thasos.'  And  when  the  sailors  went  on 
board,  I  told  the  pilot  to  steer  back  for  Thasos.  Callippus 
opposed  me,  and  desired  him  to  steer  for  Macedonia,  as  the 
general  had  commanded ;  but  Posidippus  the  pilot  replied, 
that  I  was  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  responsible  party,  and 
he  received  his  pay  from  me,  so  he  should  sail  where  I  desired 
him,  to  Thasos  and  the  general. 

(Demosthenes,  c.  Poly  clem.) 


CV 

It  is  related  that  there  was  in  King  Antigonus'  army  a 
soldier  of  a  very  unhealthy  complexion,  but  of  uncommon 
bravery ;  the  king  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  his  pale 
and  sickly  look,  and  learning  from  him  that  it  was  owing  to 
some  secret  disease,  gave  strict  order  to  his  physicians  to  take 
all  possible  care  of  him,  and  to  spare  no  pains  for  his  cure. 
In  a  short  time  the  brave  soldier  was  cured  ;  after  which  he 
never  appeared  so  fond  of  danger,  nor  so  daring  in  battle  ; 
the  king,  very  much  surprised  at  such  a  change,  reproached 
him  with  it :  the  soldier,  far  from  concealing  the  true  reason, 
said,  '  Sir,  you  only  are  the  cause  that  I  am  less  bold  and 
desperate  than  heretofore,  by  delivering  me  from  that  misery 
which  made  life  a  burden  to  me.' 


CYI 

Judging  from  his  own  propensity  to  goodness  that  these 
doctrines  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  Dionysius,  Dion 
at  last  prevailed  with  him  at  a  leisure  hour  to  admit  and  hear 
Plato.     At  their  meeting,  the  subject  of  their  discourse  in 
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general  was  virtue ;  but  more  particularly  they  disputed  con- 
cerning courage,  which  Plato  proved  that  tyrants,  of  all  men, 
had  the  least  pretence  to ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  treat  of 
justice,  he  asserted  the  happy  estate  of  the  just,  and  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  unjust.  Here  the  king,  touched 
to  the  quick,  and  not  able  to  answer  his  arguments,  would 
not  endure  to  hear  him  out,  but  was  highly  displeased  with 
the  rest  of  the  auditors,  who  with  wonder  and  delight  had 
listened  to  his  discourses.  At  length,  being  exceedingly 
exasperated,  he  asked  the  philosopher  in  a  great  rage,  what 
business  he  had  in  Sicily?  To  which  IMato  answered,  *I 
came  hither  to  seek  an  honest  man  : '  '  It  seems  then,'  replied 
Dionysius,  'you  have  lost  your  hibour.' 

(Plutarch,  Z?/c  of  Dion.) 


CVII 

He  was  going  on  in  his  complaints,  when  the  good  woman 
stopped  him,  by  reminding  him  that  he  might  be  overheard. 
He  was  so,  by  Nezahualcoyotl  himself,  who  standing,  screened 
from  observation,  at  a  lattice  window  which  overlooked  the 
market,  was  anuising  himself,  as  he  was  wont,  l)y  observing 
the  common  people  chaft'ering  in  the  S([uare.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  querulous  couple  into  his  })resence.  They  ap- 
peared treml^ling  and  conscience-struck  before  him.  The 
king  gravely  enquired  what  they  had  said.  As  they  answered 
him  truly,  he  told  them  they  should  reflect  that,  if  he  had 
great  treasures  at  his  command,  he  had  still  greater  calls  for 
them  ;  that  far  from  leading  an  easy  life,  he  was  oppressed 
with  the  whole  burden  of  government ;  and  concluded  by 
admonishing  them  to  be  more  cautious  in  future,  as  walls 
had  ears.  '  Go,'  said  he,  '  with  the  little  you  now  have  you 
will  be  rich  ;  while,  with  all  my  riches,  I  shall  still  be  poor.' 
(Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  bk.  I.,  ch.  vi.) 
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CVIII 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy  who,  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at 
certain  seasons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake. 
Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings 
which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her 
loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards 
revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which 
was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in 
love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At 
times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels, 
she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who,  in  disgust, 
shall  venture  to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  those  who, 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful 
shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her 
beauty  and  her  glory.  (Macaulay,  Essmj  on  Milton,) 


ClXa 

And  when  the  gods  were  about  to  bring  them  into  the 
light  of  day,  they  ordered  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  to 
equip  them,  and  to  distribute  to  them  severally  their  proper 
qualities.  Epimetheus  said  to  Prometheus  :  '  Let  me  distri- 
bute, and  do  you  inspect.'  This  was  agreed,  and  Epimetheus 
made  a  distribution. 

There  were  some  to  whom  he  gave  strength  without  swift- 
ness ;  some  he  armed,  and  others  he  left  unarmed  ;  and  devised 
for  the  latter  some  other  means  of  preservation,  making  some 
large,  and  having  their  size  as  a  protection,  and  others  small, 
whose  nature  was  to  fly  in  the  air,  or  burrow  in  the  ground ; 
this  was  to  be  their  way  of  escape.  Thus  did  he  compensate 
them,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  race  from  becoming 


I 
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extinct.  And  when  he  had  provided  against  their  destruc- 
tion by  one  another,  he  contrived  also  a  means  of  protecting 
them  against  the  seasons  of  heaven,  clothing  them  with  close 
hair  and  thick  skins  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the 
winter  cold  and  able  to  resist  the  summer  heat.  Then  he 
gave  them  varieties  of  food — herb  of  the  soil  to  some,  to 
others  fruits  of  trees,  and  to  others  roots,  and  to  some  again 
he  gave  other  animals  as  food.  (Plato,  Protagoras.) 

CIX  h 

Thus  did  Epimetheus,  who,  not  being  very  wise,  forgot 
that  he  had  distributed  among  the  brute  animals  all  the 
qualities  which  he  had  to  give — and  when  he  came  to  man, 
who  was  still  luiprovided,  he  was  terribly  perplexed. 

Now  while  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  Prometheus  came  to 
inspect  the  distrilnition,  and  he  found  that  the  other  animals 
were  suitably  furnished,  but  that  man  alone  was  naked  and 
shoeless,  and  had  neither  bed  nor  arms  of  defence.  The 
appointed  hour  was  approaching  when  man  in  his  turn  was 
to  go  forth  into  the  light  of  day ;  and  Prometheus  not  know- 
ing how  he  could  devise  his  salvation,  stole  the  mechanical 
arts  of  Hephaestus  and  Athene,  and  fire  with  them  (they 
could  neither  have  been  acquired  nor  used  without  fire),  and 
gave  them  to  man.  Thus  man  had  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life,  but  political  wisdom  he  had  not ;  for  that 
was  in  the  keeping  of  Zeus.  (Plato,  Protagoi-as.) 


CX 

There  came  also  the  soul  of  Odysseus  having  yet  to  make 
a  choice,  and  his  lot  happened  to  be  the  last  of  them  all. 
Now  the  recollection  of  former  toils  had  disenchanted  him  of 
ambition,  and  he  went  about  for  a  considerable  time  in 
search  of  the  life  of  a  private  man  who  had  no  cares  ;  he  had 
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some  difficulty  in  finding  this,  which  was  lying  about  and  had 
been  neglected  by  everybody  else  ;  and  when  he  saw  it,  he 
said  that  he  would  have  done  the  same  had  his  lot  been  first 
instead  of  last,  and  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  it.  And 
not  only  did  men  pass  into  animals,  but  I  must  also  mention 
that  there  were  animals  tame  and  wild  who  changed  into  one 
another,  and  into  corresponding  human  natures — the  good 
into  the  gentle  and  the  evil  into  the  savage,  in  all  sorts  of 
combinations.  (Plato,  Rep.  x.  620.) 

CXI 

The  roughest  and  noisiest  of  the  three  friends,  who  was 
ever  the  first  to  speak,  now  answered  him :  '  Why  are  you 
all  covered  up,  so  that  one  can  discern  nothing  but  your  face  ? 
And  why  are  you  so  gray  ?  And  why,  again,  do  you  live  so 
long  ? ' 

The  aged  man  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  but  gazed 
seriously  at  his  questioner.  '  I  live  on,'  he  said  at  last, 
'  because,  though  I  have  searched  all  parts  of  the  world  (even 
to  distant  Inde),  I  cannot  find  any  one  who  is  willing  to 
make  exchange  of  his  youth  for  my  age.  Thus  it  is  that  I 
am  forced  to  keep  my  burden  of  years  for  as  long  as  Heaven 
decrees ;  nor  can  I  induce  death  to  come  and  release  me — 
though  like  a  restless  and  weary  wayfarer  I  moan  and  sigh 
to  come  to  my  journey's  end.  Often,  often  I  strike  with  my 
staff  on  my  mother  earth,  and  say,  '  Dear  mother,  let  me  in. 
When,  ah,  when  shall  my  bones  find  resf?'  But  she  shows 
me  no  grace  !  and  so,  masters,  I  cannot  help  living. 

(Chaucer,  The  Pardoner's  Tale,  told  in  prose.) 


CXII 

I  have  had  no  small  dispute.  Sir,  with  myselfe,  before  I 
resolved  to  begg  of  you  a  relation  of  your  life,  for  I  know  by 
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experience  that  the  repetition  of  a  misfortune  is  a  new  one, 
but  the  great  Goddesse,  whose  unworthy  Priest  I  am,  hath 
often  raisd  a  curiosity  in  mee  to  learne  the  adventures  of 
many  who  come  to  consult  her  oracle,  and  afterwards  has 
inspir'd  me  with  such  advice,  that  from  thence  they  have 
deriv'd  their  future  happinesse  :  and  I  am  strongly  perswaded 
you  may  enjoy  an  advantage  ec^uall  to  many  others,  if  you 
will  furnish  me  with  a  resembling  meanes. 

Alas,  Sir,  the  stranger  reply 'd,  though  I  am  confident  your 
Goddesses  favours  to  you  are  great,  and  that  your  judgement 
is  so,  yet  the  higher  Powers  have  so  incessantly  persecuted 
me,  that  my  folly  would  proportionate  my  misfortunes,  did  I 
expect  any  ease  but  in  the  grave,  neither  do  I  know  whether 
then  I  shall  be  quiet,  for  sleepe  being  the  Image  of  death, 
and  my  Dreames  tormenting  me  as  much  as  my  thoughts,  I 
may  with  too  much  reason  suspect  that  what  is  the  remedy 
of  all  afflictions  to  others,  will  lose  that  j)roperty  wliere  I 
am  concerned.  (Lord  Okreuy.) 

CXIII 

Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

In  declaring  men's  thoughts  and  distant  events,  he  indulged 
most  liberally ;  adopting  a  ))revity  which  seemed  becoming 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  while  it  secured  his  prediction 
from  the  possibility  of  an  entire  failure.  For  instance :  he 
gave  previous  intimation  of  Nero's  narrow  escape  from 
lightning ;  foretold  the  short  reigns  of  his  successors ;  in- 
formed Vespasian  at  Alexandria  of  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol ;  predicted  the  violent  death  of  Titus  by  a  relative ; 
discovered  a  knowledge  of  the  private  history  of  his  Egyptian 
guide ;  foresaw  the  wreck  of  a  ship  he  had  embarked  in,  and 
the  execution  of  a  Cilician  Propraetor.  His  prediction  of  the 
Propraetor's  ruin  was  conveyed  in  the  words,  '  0  that  par- 
ticular day  ! '  that  is,  of  execution ;  of  the  short  reigns  of 
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the  Emperors  in  his  saying  that  many  Thebans  would  succeed 
Nero.  We  must  not  omit  his  first  predicting  and  then 
removing  a  pestilence  at  Ephesus,  the  best  authenticated  of 
his  professed  miracles,  as  being  attested  by  the  erecting  of  a 
statue  to  him  in  consequence.  He  is  said  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  malady  by  commanding  an  aged  man  to  be  stoned, 
whom  he  pointed  out  as  its  author,  and  who  when  the  stones 
were  removed  was  found  changed  into  the  shape  of  a  dog. 


CXIV 

To  state  these  pretended  prodigies  is  m  most  cases  a 
refutation  of  their  claim  upon  our  notice — most  of  them  are 
imitations  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Pythagoras — and 
even  those  which  are  not  in  themselves  exceptionable  become 
so  from  the  circumstances  or  manner  in  which  they  took 
place.  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of 
the  god  Proteus ;  his  birth  was  announced  by  the  falling  of 
a  thunderbolt  and  a  chorus  of  swans ;  his  death  signalised 
by  a  wonderful  voice  calling  him  up  to  Heaven ;  and  after 
death  he  appeared  to  a  youth  to  convince  him  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  is  reported  to  have  known  the 
language  of  birds  ;  to  have  evoked  the  spirit  of  Achilles ;  to 
have  dislodged  a  demon  from  a  boy  ;  when  brought  before 
Tigellinus,  to  have  caused  the  writing  of  the  indictment  to 
vanish  from  the  paper ;  when  imprisoned  by  Domitian,  to 
have  miraculously  released  himself  from  his  fetters ;  to  have 
discovered  the  soul  of  Amasis  in  the  body  of  a  lion ;  to 
have  cured  a  youth  attacked  by  hydrophobia,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  Telephus  the  Mysian. 


cxv 

The   manner   in   which   his  notice  began   of   me  was  as 
singular  as  it  was  polite.     He  came  up  to  me  one  day  as  I 
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was  at  the  Princess  of  "Wales'  Court,  and  said,  'I  want  to 
know  you,  Mr.  Sterne,  but  it  is  fit  you  also  should  know  who 
it  is  that  wishes  this  pleasure.  You  have  heard  of  an  old 
Lord  Bathurst,  of  whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  sung 
and  spoken  so  much  ?  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniuses  of 
that  cast :  but  have  survived  them ;  and,  despairing  ever  to 
find  their  equals,  it  is  some  years  since  I  have  shut  up  my 
books  and  closed  my  accounts ;  but  you  have  kindled  a 
desire  in  me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  I  die :  which 
I  now  do  :  so  go  home  and  dine  with  me.'  This  nobleman, 
I  say,  is  a  prodigy,  for  he  has  all  the  wit  and  promptness  of 
a  man  of  thirty ;  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  a  power  to 
please  others,  beyond  whatever  I  knew  :  added  to  which,  a 
man  of  learning,  courtesy,  and  feeling.  (Sterne.) 

CXVI 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  at  a  lime  when  he  was  much  occupied 
with  theatrical  affairs,  built  himself  a  pretty  private  theatre, 
and,  before  it  was  opened  to  his  friends  and  guests,  was 
anxious  to  try  whether  the  hall  was  well  adapted  for  hearing. 
Accordingly  he  placed  himself  in  the  most  remote  j)art  of 
the  gallery,  and  begged  the  carpenter  who  had  built  the 
house  to  speak  up  from  the  stage.  The  man  at  first  said 
that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  his  honour;  but  the  good-natured 
knight  called  out  to  him  to  say  whatever  was  uppermost ; 
and  after  a  moment  the  carpenter  began,  in  a  voice  per- 
fectly audible:  'Sir  Pichard  Steele!'  he  said,  'for  three 
months  past  me  and  my  men  has  been  aworking  in  this 
theatre,  and  we  've  never  seen  the  colour  of  your  honour's 
money :  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  '11  pay  it 
directly,  for  until  you  do,  we  won't  drive  in  another  nail.' 
Sir  Pichard  said  that  his  friend's  elocution  was  perfect,  but 
that  he  didn't  like  his  subject  much.  (Thackeray.) 

O 
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CXVII 

During  a  conversation  which  Napoleon  had  with  the 
German  poet  Wieland,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
*  great  blunder '  of  which  Caesar  was  guilty  ;  and  on  the 
poet  intimating  by  his  look  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
blunder  was,  his  Majesty  said,  it  was  trusting  people  with 
his  life  whose  designs  against  it  he  was  aware  of.  Wieland 
thought  within  himself,  as  he  contemplated  the  imperial 
countenance,  '  That  is  a  mistake  that  will  never  be  committed 
by  you.'  But  see  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  living  man  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  a  dead  one.  If  Napoleon  would 
never  have  committed  the  mistake  of  Caesar,  the  accom- 
plished Roman  would  not  have  fallen,  as  the  other  did,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  nations  with  whom  he 
fought,  and  the  chances  of  a  climate.  Now  it  is  better  to 
perish  in  consequence  of  having  a  generous  faith  than  a 
self-satisfied  ignorance.  (Leigh  Hunt,  Table  Talk.) 

CXVIII 

To  be  sure  how  queerly  things  are  found  out !  Here  is  an 
instance,  Only  the  other  day  I  was  writing  in  these  Round- 
about Papers  about  a  certain  man,  whom  I  facetiously  called 
Baggs,  and  who  had  abused  me  to  my  friends,  who  of 
course  told  me.  Shortly  after  that  paper  was  published 
another  friend — Sacks  let  us  call  him — scowls  fiercely  at  me 
as  I  am  sitting  in  perfect  good  humour  at  the  club,  and 
passes  on  without  speaking.  A  cut.  A  quarrel.  Sacks 
thinks  it  is  about  him  that  I  was  writing :  whereas,  upon 
my  honour  and  conscience,  I  never  had  him  once  in  my 
mind,  and  was  pointing  my  moral  from  quite  another  man. 
But  don't  you  see,  by  this  wrath  of  the  guilty-conscienced 
Sacks,  that  he  had  been  abusing  me  too  ^  He  has  owned 
himself  guilt}^,  never  having  been  accused.  He  has  winced 
when  nobody  thought  of  hitting  him.     I  did  but  put  the 
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cap  out,  and  madly  butting  and  chafing,  l)ehold  my  friend 
rushes  to  put  his  head  into  it !  Never  mind,  Sacks,  you  are 
found  out ;  but  I  bear  you  no  malice,  my  man. 

(Thackeray,  lioundahout  Papers.) 

CXIX 

A  revolutionary  meeting  was  al)out  to  be  held  at  Lyons, 
concerning  which  considerable  alarm  was  entertained,  and 
of  which  Laurence  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  indicate  the 
tendency  and  real  danger  or  futility.  He  had  apparently 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  go  down  to  Lyons, 
on  purpose  to  see  what  could  be  seen.  The  prefect,  to 
whom  he  went  on  his  arrival,  advised  him  strongly  against 
attending  it,  and  finally  declared  that  he  must  take  the 
responsibility  on  himself,  as  he,  the  prefect,  could  not  under- 
take to  guarantee  the  safety  even  of  his  life.  But  this  was 
no  reason  against  the  enterprise  for  Laurence,  to  whom 
at  all  times  '  the  danger's  self  was  lure  alone.'  He  went 
accordingly,  and  gained  admittance  among  the  crowd :  but 
just  as  the  proceedings  were  beginning  some  one  got  wit 
of  his  presence,  and  rising,  warned  the  assembly  that  an 
emissary  from  that  brutal  English  journal,  the  Times,  was 
among  them.  An  immediate  tumult  arose,  and  cries  of 
'  ChercJions-le  !  a  mart !  a  la  mart  !  a  riviere  ! '  resounded.  As 
may  be  supposed,  Laurence  immediately  joined  himself  to 
the  demonstrators,  jumping  to  his  feet  in  overwhelming 
indignation,  and  shouting  with  the  best :  *  Cherrhons-le ! 
cherchons-le ! '  he  cried;  ^nwi,je  le  connais  de  vue  !  ^  He  got 
out  safely,  under  cover  of  this  zeal  for  his  own  discovery. 

{Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant.) 

cxx 

Home  Tooke's  opinions  might  be  extreme,  but  he  could 
not  be  suspected  of  treason,  while  his  l)old  and  ready  wit 
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made  him  dangerous  game,  and  his  trial  was  little  more  than 
a  farce.  The  accused  was  defended  by  Erskine,  whose 
speeches  were  masterpieces  of  the  advocate's  art.  To  him 
was  opposed  Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  the 
genius  of  irrational  law,  who  vainly  strove  by  prolix  and 
elaborate  construction  to  involve  the  prisoners  in  a  technical 
net  which  at  a  stroke  Erskine  rent  and  flung  aside.  '  How,' 
said  a  juror,  '  could  I  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  when  it 
took  the  attorney-general  nine  hours  to  tell  us  what  it  was  1 ' 
Scott,  whose  love  of  money  earned  him  afterwards  the  name 
of  Old  Bags,  opened  a  speech  with  a  picture  of  his  own 
disinterestedness,  over  which  he  shed  tears.  He  would 
have  nothing,  he  said,  to  leave  to  his  children  but  his  good 
name.  'What,'  asked  a  bystander,  'is  Scott  weeping 
about  V  '  He  is  weeping,'  was  the  reply,  '  to  think  how 
little  he  will  have  to  leave  his  children.' 

CXXI 

Strafford  has  alleged  good  intentions  as  an  excuse  for 
his  evil  counsels.  'Sometimes,  my  lords,'  says  Pym,  'good 
and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  that  they 
are  hard  to  be  distinguished.  Matters  hurtful  and  dangerous 
may  be  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as  may  make 
them  appear  useful  and  convenient.  But  where  the  matters 
propounded  are  evil  in  their  own  nature,  such  as  the  matters 
are  wherewith  the  Earl  of  Strafford  is  charged,  as  to  break 
public  faith  and  to  subvert  laws  and  government,  they  can 
never  be  justified  by  any  intentions,  how  good  soever  they 
be  pretended.'  Again,  to  the  plea  that  it  was  a  time  of 
great  danger  and  necessity,  Pym  replies,  '  If  there  were  any 
necessity,  it  was  of  his  own  making ;  he,  by  his  evil  counsel, 
had  brought  the  king  into  a  necessity ;  and  by  no  rules  of 
justice  can  be  allowed  to  gain  this  advantage  by  his  own 
fault,  as  to  make  that  a  ground  of  his  justification,  which  is 
a  great  part  of  his  offence.'  (Goldwin  Smith.) 
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CXXIT 

At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  this  most  distinguished  wit, 
scholar,  and  gentleman  was  without  a  profession  and  an 
income.  His  book  of  Travels  had  failed :  his  Dialogue 
on  Medals  had  had  no  particular  success :  his  Latin  verses, 
even  though  reported  the  best  since  Virgil,  or  Statins  at  any- 
rate,  had  not  brought  him  a  Government  place,  and  Addison 
was  living  up  three  shabby  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Haymarket 
(in  a  poverty  over  which  old  Samuel  Johnson  rather  chuckles), 
when  in  these  shabby  rooms  an  emissary  from  GovernmeYit 
and  Fortune  came  and  found  him.  A  poem  was  wanted 
about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victory  of  Blenheim. 
Would  Mr.  Addison  write  one?  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards 
Lord  Carleton,  took  ])ack  the  reply  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  that  Mr.  Addison  would.  AVhen  the  poem  had 
reached  a  certain  stage,  it  was  carried  to  Godolphin  ;  and 
the  last  lines  which  he  read  were  these  : — 

But,  0  my  Muse  !  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 

to  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ? 

Methinks  1  hear  the  drums  tumultuous  sound 

the  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 

the  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 

and  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 

'Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 

that,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 

amidst  confusion,  horror  and  despair, 

examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war : 

in  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 

to  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 

inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

and  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

(Thackeray,  English  Humourists.) 
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CXXIII 

At  twenty-one,  the  young  gentleman  begins  to  be  a  man 
about  town,  in  the  best  society  of  London.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  the  famous  Lady  Harvey's  Assembly,  '  where  ('tis 
true,  though  wonderful)  there  is  no  card-playing,  but  very 
good  company  and  very  good  conversation.'  There  he  is  to 
meet  'the  great  David  Hume.'  Here  is  a  portentously  solid 
apophthegm  for  a  youth  of  fashion :  '  my  unfashionable 
politics  are  that  a  war  can  hardly  be  a  good  one,  and  a  peace 
hardly  a  bad  one.'  At  twenty-six  he  goes  to  Paris,  with 
which  he  is  delighted,  and  much  prefers  to  London  Society. 
'Much  less  play,  more  conversation,  and  instead  of  our  immense 
routs,  agreeable  societies  where  you  know  and  are  known 
by  almost  everybody  you  meet.'  He  is  struck  with  the 
French  respect  for  the  English  character.  'We  are  now 
looked  on  as  a  nation  of  philosophers  and  patriots.' 

(F.  Harrison,  on  the  new  Letters  of  Gibbon.) 


CXXIV 

The  appointment  was  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  most  gentle  and  least  offensive  manner ;  but  the  minister 
was  not  to  be  appeased  by  such  conciliatory  tactics.  He 
flew  into  a  passion,  declared  he  would  never  consent,  and 
threatened  resignation.  When  he  found  that  the  suggestion, 
though  not  pressed  with  excessive  vehemence,  was  not  with- 
drawn, he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  its  acceptance. 
He  delayed,  he  intrigued,  he  raised  side  issues,  he  tried  to 
drag  the  Khedive  into  the  quarrel  and  to  set  him  and  the 
British  consul-general  by  the  ears.  At  last  the  patience  of 
the  latter  began  to  give  out,  and  he  had  it  intimated  to  the 
recalcitrant  minister  that  this  was  a  question  about  which 
the  British  Government  would  stand  no  further  trifling. 
The  bearer  of  the  message  expected  an  explosion;  but  not 
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a  l)it  of  it.  'Eh  bien,'  said  tlie  imperious  old  gentleman, 
'si  e'est  un  ordre,  je  n'ai  plus  rieu  a  dire.'  And  the  thing 
was  done.  His  despotic  disposition  could  understand  an 
order;  but  what  he  could  not  tolerate  was  good  advice 
which  was  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations.         (Milner.) 


cxxv 

Thus  displeasantly  departed  they.  Then  took  Sir  Thomas 
his  boat  towards  his  house  at  Chelsea,  wherein  l)y  the  way 
he  was  very  merry ;  and  for  that  I  was  nothing  sorry, 
hoping  that  he  had  gotten  himself  discharged  out  of  the 
parliament  bill.  AN'hen  he  was  landed  and  come  home,  then 
walked  we  twain  alone  in  his  garden  together,  where  I, 
desirous  to  know  how  he  had  sped,  said  :  '  I  trust,  sir,  that 
all  is  well,  because  you  are  so  merry  V  'It  is  so  indeed, 
son  Roper,  I  thank  God,'  quoth  he.  'Are  you  then  put  out 
of  the  biin '  quoth  I.  'By  my  troth,  son  Koper,'  (pioth  he, 
'  I  never  remembered  it.'  '  Never  remembered  it  ! '  said  I, 
'a  cause  that  toucheth  yourself  too  near,  and  us  all  for  your 
sake.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  I  verily  trusted  when  I  saw 
you  so  merry,  that  all  had  been  Avell.'  Then  said  he,  '  Wilt 
thou  know,  son  Roper,  why  I  am  so  merry  ?  In  good  faith 
I  rejoiced  that  I  had  given  the  devil  a  foul  fall,  and  that 
with  those  lords  I  had  gone  so  far  as,  without  great  shame, 
I  could  never  go  back  again.'  At  Mliieh  words  waxed 
I  very  sad,  for  though  himself  liked  it  well,  yet  liked  it  me 
but  little. 

CXXVI 

This  man  avoided  and  despised  the  converse  of  every  one : 
yet  when  he  met  Alcibiades,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
young,  but  of  a  bold,  enterprising  temper,  he  would  salute 
him  with  great  kindness  and  civility.  Apemantus  was 
astonished  at  this  preference ;  and  asked  Timon  the  reason 
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of  it  j  'I  love  him/  replied  he,  ' because  I  kno^y  that  he  will 
be  the  occasion  of  infinite  mischief  to  the  Athenians.' 

It  is  further  said  of  him,  that  another  day  in  a  full 
assembly  he  mounted  the  platform  ;  and  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  having  caused  a  general  silence  and  attention,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  people  in  the  following  manner : — 
'  0  Athenians,  in  a  small  courtyard  belonging  to  my  house 
there  grows  a  fig-tree  on  which  several  citizens  have  already 
been  pleased  to  hang  themselves.  Now,  as  I  have  thoughts 
of  building  on  that  spot,  I  could  not  omit  giving  you  this 
public  notice,  that  if  any  more  among  you  have  a  mind  to 
hang  yourselves  on  my  tree,  you  may  do  it  speedily  before 
it  is  destroyed.'  (Plutarch.) 

CXXVII 

The  great  peculiarity  of  his  conversation  was  that  he 
had  evidently  codified  his  life  in  fixed  axioms  and  proverbial 
sayings.  Two  or  three  of  these  now  occur  to  me.  He  used 
to  say,  '  Whenever  you  speak  with  a  man  older  than  your- 
self, always  recollect  that,  however  stupid  he  may  be,  he 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  yoa  because  he  is  older.'  He 
would  quote  a  saying  of  Talleyrand,  which  was,  '  Acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  book  from  the  author  at  once  :  this 
relieves  you  of  the  necessity  of  saying  whether  you  have 
read  it.'  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  quoting  it  from  some- 
body else,  I  believe  Lord  de  Ros,  that  you  should  never  cut 
any  one,  as  your  so  doing  deprives  you  of  an  opportunity  of 
saying  disagreeable  things  to  him.  He  would  also  say, 
*  Never  discuss,  because  neither  you  nor  your  adversary  will 
give  in  to  the  other,  and  he  will  ever  consider  you  a  stupid 
fellow  for  not  agreeing  with  him.' 

cxxvni 

I  have  long  gone  about  with  a  conviction  on  my  mind 
that  I  had  a  work  to  do — a  work,  if  you  like,  with  a  great 
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W ;  a  purpose  to  fulfil ;  a  chasm  to  leap  into  like  Curtius, 
horse  and  foot ;  a  great  Social  Evil  to  Discover  and  to 
Remedy.  That  Conviction  has  Pursued  me  for  years.  It 
has  Dogged  me  in  the  Busy  Street ;  Seated  itself  by  me  in 
the  Lonely  Study ;  Jogged  my  Elbow  as  it  lifted  the  Wine- 
cup  at  the  Festive  Board  ;  Pursued  me  through  the  Maze  of 
Kottcn  Kow ;  Followed  me  in  Far  Lands.  On  Brighton's 
Shingly  Beach,  or  Margate's  Sand,  the  Voice  Outpiped  the 
Roaring  of  the  Sea;  it  Nestles  in  my  Nightcap  and  it 
whispers,  'Wake,  Slumberer,  thy  Work  is  Not  Yet  Done.' 
Last  Year,  by  Moonlight,  in  the  Colosseum,  the  Little 
Sedulous  Voice  came  to  Mc  and  Said:  'Smith,  or  Jones' 
(the  Writer's  Name  is  neither  Here  nor  There),  '  Smith,  or 
Jones,  my  fine  fellow,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  you  ought 
to  be  at  home  writing  your  great  work  on  SNOBS.' 

(Thackeray.) 
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DELINEATIONS  OF  CHARACTER 

CXXIX 

His  career  and  character  are  a  curious  illustration  of  tho 
social  history  of  the  times.  Eegulus  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who,  in  Nero's  reign,  had  been  driven  into  exile  and  ruined. 
Bold,  able,  recklessly  eager  for  wealth  and  notoriety  at  any 
cost,  as  a  mere  youth  he  resolved  to  raise  himself  from 
obscure  indigence  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  dreaded  agents  of  the  Tyranny.  He  gained  an  evil  fame 
by  the  ruin  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Crassi  and  Orphiti. 
Lust  of  blood  and  greed  of  gain  drove  him  on  to  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  innocent  boys,  noble  matrons,  and  men 
of  the  most  illustrious  race.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  was  not 
swift  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  called  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  senate  at  a  stroke.  He  rose  rapidly  to  great 
wealth,  honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and  after  a  prudent 
retirement  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  he  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  depraved  ambition  under  Vespasian's 
cruel  son.  He  figures  more  than  once  in  the  poems  of 
Martial,  and  always  in  the  most  favourable  light.  His 
talent  and  eloquence,  according  to  the  poet,  were  only 
equalled  by  his  piety,  and  the  special  care  of  the  gods  had 
saved  him  from  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  cloister 
which  had  suddenly  fallen  in.  He  had  estates  at  Tusculum, 
in  Umbria  and  Etruria.  The  courts  were  packed  when  he 
rose  to  plead.  Unfortunately,  the  needy  poet  furnishes  a 
certain  key  to  all  this  flattery,  when  he  thanks  Eegulus  for 
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his  presents,  and  then  Ijcgs  him  to  buy  them  back.  It  is 
after  Domitian's  death  that  we  meet  Rcguhis  in  Pliny's 
pages.  The  times  arc  changed,  the  delator's  day  is  over, 
and  Kegidus  is  a  humbler  man.  But  he  is  still  rich,  courted 
and  feared  ;  he  is  still  a  great  power  in  the  law  courts. 

cxxx 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  of  a  severer  and  more 
laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of  many  a 
learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a 
midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  om- 
braccd  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to 
submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason ;  to 
consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all 
things  external  as  things  indifferent.  Ilis  meditations,  com- 
posed in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant;  and  he  even 
condescended  to  give  lessons  of  ])hiI(xsophy,  in  a  more  pu}))io 
manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a 
sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.  But  his  life  was  the 
noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  wa.s 
severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfections  of  others, 
just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  (Gibbon.) 

CXXXI 

Filelfo  was  more  in  the  right  than  he  imagined,  when 
declaring  that  money  was  the  only  muse  that  gave  him 
inspiration.  Whenever  he  had  to  bring  some  fresh  personage 
on  to  the  stage,  he  immediately  began  to  bargain.  Woe  to 
him  who  did  not  pay  him  !  And  in  this  way  he  managed  to 
obtain  money,  food,  horses,  clothes,  everything.  He  feigned 
to  be  poor  and  starving,  while  living  in  luxury  with  six 
servants  and  six  horses.  He  deplored  the  misery  to  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  immortal  muse  was  reduced ; 
he  was  ashamed  of  needing  money,  but  never  of  begging  for 
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it.  And  all  paid  court  to  him,  because  they  stood  in  fear  of 
his  verses.  Even  Mahomet  li.  freed  Filelfo's  mother-in-law 
and  sister-in-law  from  prison,  on  the  poet's  sending  him  a 
Greek  ode  and  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  :  '  I  am  one  of  those 
whose  eloquence  celebrates  illustrious  deeds,  and  confers 
immortality  on  those  who  are  by  nature  mortal,  and  I  have 
undertaken  to  narrate  your  glorious  feats,  which,  by  the 
fault  of  the  Latins  and  the  will  of  God,  have  given  victory 
to  your  arms.'  (Villari.) 

CXXXII 

He  tried,  in  an  age  of  extreme  political  passions,  to  be 
tolerant  and  moderate,  but  his  good  intentions  involved  him 
in  intrigues  and  political  manoeuvres,  on  which  it  has  been 
his  misfortune  that  history  has  dwelt  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  appreciation  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  he  certainly 
possessed,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  a  career  which  was  a 
perpetual  dilemma ;  for  he  had  not  attained  the  capacity  of 
the  modern  statesman,  to  deny  some  principles  in  order  to 
obtain  the  effectuating  of  others.  As  has  been  well  said  of 
an  incomparably  greater  man,  'Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  power  of  keeping  his  own  counsel,  that  was  some- 
times to  pass  for  dissimulation.'  This  capacity,  as  well  as 
his  moderation,  made  men  throughout  his  life  doubtful  of 
his  good  faith.  His  policy  in  the  last  years  of  office  seemed 
to  his  contemporaries  a  confirmation  of  all  the  suspicions 
which  had  gathered  round  his  career,  and  so  gave  him  a 
reputation  with  posterity  more  evil  than  was  deserved. 

{Life  of  Bobert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford : 
E.  S.  RoscoE.) 

CXXXHI 

Throughout  his  public  life  Harley  was  in  favour  of  peace, 
of  national  economy,  and  of  financial  purity.     His  bitterest 
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enemy  never  brought  a  charge  against  his  uprightness  in 
regard  to  money  matters,  whether  public  or  private.  Of 
this  purity  he  could  be  justly  proud,  in  an  age  when  public 
men  could  and  did  secretly  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  and  when  such  conduct  was  easily  pardoned. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  becoming  more  wealthy  l)y  official  life, 
Harley  was  actually  poorer,  and  we  cannot  find  a  single 
accusation  against  him  in  this  respect,  in  memoirs,  pamphlets 
or  party  rhymes,  in  years  when  political  enmity  struck  with 
personal  weapons,  when  blame  and  praise  were  both  strongly 
marked  by  exaggeration.  '  If  a  man  was  ever  born  under 
the  necessity  of  being  a  knave,  he  was,'  is  the  acrid  descrip- 
tion of  Harley  which  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents 
has  handed  down  to  posterity.  Against  it  we  may  set  Pope's 
praise  of  his  philosophic  tran(iuillity  in  retirement,  which  is 
as  much  too  complimentary  as  Bolingbroke's  posthumous 
and  depreciatory  damnation  is  unjust — 

A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try'd, 
above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride  ; 
the  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
the  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

CXXXIV 

He  was  not  a  man  who  held  it  good  public  economy  to 
pull  down  on  the  mere  chance  of  rebuilding  better,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  faith  in  God  was  qualified  by  a  very  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  man.  Perhaps  it  was  his  want  of 
self-confidence  that,  more  than  anything  else,  won  him  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  people,  for  they  felt  that  there 
would  be  no  need  of  retreat  from  any  position  he  had  deliber- 
ately taken.  The  cautious,  but  steady,  advance  of  his  policy 
during  the  war  was  like  that  of  a  Roman  army.  He  left 
behind  him  a  firm  road  on  which  public  confidence  could 
follow;  he  took  America  with  him  where  he  went;  what  he 
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gained  he  occupied,  and  his  advanced  posts  became  colonies. 
The  very  homeliness  of  his  genius  was  its  distinction.  His 
kingship  was  conspicuous  by  its  workday  homespun.  Never 
was  ruler  so  absolute  as  he,  nor  so  little  conscious  of  it ;  for 
he  was  the  incarnate  common-sense  of  the  people. 

J.  EussELL  Lowell. 

CXXXV 

But  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  criticism :  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  would  have  supposed  himself  to  be 
always  in  the  right ;  probably  he  might  have  been  willing  to 
say  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  some  passages  in  his  own 
career,  '  I  must  confess  that  we  were  intolerably  factious ' ; 
or  in  his  own  serious  and  noble  words,  spoken  on  going  out 
of  office  about  ten  years  ago,  '  In  the  past  there  are  many 
things  I  condemn,  many  things  which  I  deplore,  but  a  man's 
life  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.'  Notwithstanding  the  per- 
sonal bitterness  with  which  he  was  assailed,  he  appears  never 
to  have  entertained  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  others ; 
never  in  any  degree  to  have  lost  his  self-control.  He  was 
great,  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  what  he  did,  as  of  what  he 
was :  eager  to  gain  the  high  prize  of  ambition,  it  seems  to 
have  cost  him  nothing  to  lay  it  aside.  Among  the  states- 
men of  his  day,  he  had  that  quality  which,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  of  all  others  the  most  necessary  in  politics — strength. 

(JOWETT.) 

CXXXVI 

Whoever  has  followed  his  political  career  has  been  struck 
by  the  sharp  divergence  of  the  views  entertained  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  about  one  who  had  been  for  so  long  a 
period  under  their  observation.  That  he  was  possessed  of 
boundless  energy  and  brilliant  eloquence  all  agreed.  But 
agreement  went  no  further.  One  section  of  the  nation 
accused   him   of    sophistry,   of    unwisdom,    of    a   want   of 
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patriotism,  of  a  lust  for  power.  The  other  section  not  only 
repelled  these  charges,  but  admired  in  him  a  conscientious- 
ness and  a  moral  enthusiasm  such  as  no  political  leader  had 
shown  for  centuries.  When  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
the  aptitude  for  politics  which  he  showed  have  been  briefly 
examined,  it  will  be  fitting  to  return  to  these  divergent 
views  of  his  character  and  endeavour  to  discover  which  of 
them  contains  the  larger  measure  of  truth.  (Bryce  ) 

CXXXVII 

Is  there  indeed  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  life  of 
quiet  self-sufficing  yet  beneficent  serenity,  such  as  the  ancient 
philosophers  inculcated,  a  life  which  is  now  more  rarely  than 
ever  led  by  men  of  shining  gifts,  because  the  inducements 
to  bring  such  gifts  into  the  dusty  thoroughfares  of  the  world 
have  grown  more  numerous  ?  Bowen  had  the  best  ccpn'p- 
ment  for  a  philosopher.  He  knew  the  things  that  gave  him 
pleasure  and  sought  no  others.  He  knew  what  he  could  do 
well.  He  followed  his  own  bent.  His  desires  were  few,  and 
he  could  gratify  them  all.  He  had  made  life  exactly  what 
he  wished  it  to  be.  What  more  can  we  desire  for  our  friends 
than  this — that  in  remembering  them  there  should  be  nothing 
to  regret,  that  all  who  came  under  their  influence  should  feel 
themselves  for  ever  thereafter  the  better  for  that  influence, 
that  a  happy  and  peaceful  life  should  be  crowned  by  a  sudden 
and  painless  death  ?  (Bryce.) 

cxxxvni 

Ever  since  he  was  twenty-four,  he  had  been  troul)led  by  a 
painful  sense  that  he  ought  to  have  some  mission  in  life. 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  he  could  find  none  that  would 
suit  him.  He  had  considerable  natural  powers,  and  was  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  man  ;  but,  unhappily,  one  of  those 
who  are  remarkable  because  they  do  not  become  famous, 
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not  because  they  do.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
said  till  they  are  thirty,  that  they  will  do  something;  till 
they  are  thirty-five,  that  they  might  do  something  if  they 
chose ;  and  after  that,  that  they  might  have  done  anything 
if  they  had  chosen.  Laurence  was  only  three  years  gone  in 
the  second  stage,  but  such  of  his  friends  as  were  ambitious 
for  him  feared  that  three  years  more  would  find  him  landed 
in  the  third.  He  too  was  beginning  to  share  this  fear;  and, 
not  being  humble  enough  to  despair  of  himself,  was  by  this 
time  taking  to  despair  of  his  century.  (Mallock.) 

CXXXIX 

His  abilities  were  of  a  very  high  order,  his  reading  was 
extensive,  and  his  industry  untiring.  Had  he  persistently 
followed  any  one  out  of  three  courses  in  life  that  were  open 
to  him,  nothing  could  have  prevented  his  attaining  to  a 
foremost  place  in  it.  He  had  but  to  choose  between  law, 
literature,  and  politics,  and  perfect  success  in  one  or  the 
other  would  have  been  the  consequence.  But  he  preferred 
dabbling  in  all  three,  and  the  result  was  something  far  short 
of  the  eminence  at  which,  in  any  one  of  them,  he  had  a  right 
to  aspire.  Unfortunately,  also,  he  made  his  first  start  as  an 
author  in  a  line  which  could  not  fail  to  make  enemies  ;  and 
never,  to  the  close  of  his  career,  could  he  succeed  in  remov- 
ing from  the  public  mind  the  evil  impression  thus  early 
created.  There  was,  moreover,  a  good  deal  in  Croker's  off- 
hand manner  which  offended  as  much  as  it  entertained 
society.  Meet  him  when  you  might,  and  in  company  with 
whomsoever  you  would,  he  insisted  on  your  regarding  him 
as  the  most  important  person  present.  His  talk  was  inces- 
sant on  all  manner  of  subjects — generally  more  or  less 
instructive,  no  doubt,  and  sometimes  amusing ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  was,  he  appeared  incapable  of  understanding 
that  there  are  times  and  places  for  all  things. 
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CXL 

There  was  united  in  the  Duke  to  great  frankness  of 
manner,  which  prompted  him  to  speak  out  on  many  occasions 
when  most  men  of  his  position  would  have  been  cautious,  if 
not  reserved,  an  amount  of  secretiveness  quite  peculiar  to 
himself.  State  secrets  he  of  course  knew  well  how  to  keep, 
and  confidences  reposed  in  him  by  others  he  never  betrayed. 
But  the  commonest  transactions  of  daily  life  he  often  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  mystery  which  it  was  hard  to  account 
for.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  on  more  than  one 
occasion  indulged  that  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  my  readers 
if  they  hesitate  to  believe  what  I  am  going  to  write.  He 
entertained  great  respect  for  land  as  an  investment.  He 
believed  that  it  would  rise  higher  and  higher  in  price,  and 
fancying  that  much  more  would  be  demanded  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  than  from  a  private  person,  he  instructed  his 
solicitor  to  purchase  an  estate  in  Norfolk  in  his  own  name. 
This  was  done  :  and  it  was  only  after  the  great  Duke's  death 
that  his  son,  being  in  the  hands  of  an  honourable  man, 
found  himself  lord  of  valuable  property  which,  had  the 
solicitor  chosen  to  play  the  rogue,  might  have  been  held  by 
himself  and  his  heirs  during  pleasure. 

(Reminiscences  of  the  J  Juke  of  Jf^ellingtoTiy 

(Jr.  K.  GLEIG.) 

CXLI 

He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and 
of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if 
he  brought  no  opinions  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of 
information  and  instruction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of 
interrogating,  and  under  the  notions  of  doubt  insinuating 
his  objections,  that  he  left  his  opinions  with  those  from 
whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them.  And  even 
with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from  his 
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infusions,  and  discovered  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him 
with  which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He 
was  very  temperate  in  diet  and  a  supreme  governor  over 
all  his  passions  and  affections,  and  had  thereby  a  great 
power  over  other  men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigil- 
ance not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious ; 
and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ; 
so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  wherever  he 
might  have  been  made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  appre- 
hended when  he  was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be. 
And  therefore  his  death  was  no  less  congratulated  on  the 
one  party,  than  condoled  on  the  other. 


CXLH 

He  was  a  good-natured  man  who  had  during  thirty  years 
seen  nothing  but  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature  in  other 
men.  He  was  familiar  with  the  malice  of  kind  people,  and 
the  perfidy  of  honourable  people.  Proud  men  had  licked 
the  dust  before  him.  Patriots  had  begged  him  to  come  up 
to  the  price  of  their  puffed  and  advertised  integrity.  He 
said  after  his  fall  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  a 
minister,  that  there  were  few  minds  which  would  not  be 
injured  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  meanness  and  depravity. 
To  his  honour  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  minds  have 
come  out  of  such  a  trial  so  little  damaged  in  the  most  im- 
portant parts.  He  retired,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
supreme  power,  with  a  temper  not  soured,  with  a  heart  not 
hardened,  with  simple  tastes,  with  frank  manners,  and  with 
a  capacity  for  friendship.  No  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingrati- 
tude, or  of  cruelty  rests  on  his  memory.  Factious  hatred, 
while  flinging  on  his  name  every  other  foul  aspersion,  was 
compelled  to  own  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood.     This 
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would  scarcely  seem  a  high  eulogium  on  a  statesman  of  our 
times.     It  was  then  a  rare  and  honourable  distinction. 

(Macaulay.) 
CXLIII 

The  French  people,  ever  ready  for  the  yoke  of  a  master, 
ever  loving  military  glory  and  domination  abroad  more  than 
liberty  at  home,  put  themselves  slavishly  into  his  hands. 
Year  after  year,  by  the  vote  of  a  legislature  formed  of  his 
own  tools,  he  drew  her  youth,  and  at  last  her  boys,  into  his 
armies,  and  with  his  vast  hosts,  still  animated  by  something 
of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  but  by  more  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  adventure,  overthrew  the  hireling  battalions,  the 
effete  strategy,  and  the  mouldering  dynasties  of  Europe, 
till  at  last  his  tyranny  roused  the  nations.  Peace  with  him 
was  impossible.  He  meant  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation 
of  Europe.  Nor  could  any  treaty  bind  his  perfidy.  Of 
moral  sense  he  was  totally  devoid.  No  human  suffering, 
no  horrors  of  the  battlefield  touched  his  heart ;  he  had, 
besides  his  ambition,  a  savage  delight  in  the  game  of  war. 
He  had  not  even  national  interest  to  restrain  him,  for  he 
never  was  a  Frenchman.  France  he  treated  as  the  engine  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  nursery  of  his  armies.  Little  interest 
could  she  have  in  his  Russian  expedition.  The  nation  that 
fought  with  him  was  fighting  for  its  life. 

CXLIV 

He  was  puzzled  about  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  he  had  so 
little  passion  himself  that  it  seemed  to  him  an  unknown 
force  which  might  take  men  to  a  distance  it  was  impossil)le 
to  foresee,  and  in  a  direction  that  could  not  be  calculated. 
'When,'  we  have  heard  him  say,  'you  know  a  man  will  act 
for  his  own  interest,  you  know  how  to  deal  with  him ;  but 
if  he  is  likely  to  be  guided  by  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  his  course.'     Such  extreme  calmness  of  mind  is  not 
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favourable  to  a  statesman;  it  is  good  to  be  without  vices, 
but  it  is  not  good  to  be  without  temptations.  It  would 
always  have  been  a  difficulty  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  that  he 
did  not  share  the  impetuous  part  of  human  nature,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  He  was  ever  liable  to  impute  to  a  settled 
design  and  intellectual  self-interest  what  was  in  fact  owing 
to  an  impulse  of  philanthropy  or  a  gust  of  mere  passion. 
He  was  apt  to  be  thought  cynical  in  opinion,  though  good- 
natured  in  manner  and  action — and  in  some  sense  he  was  so. 
He  took  too  external  a  view  of  human  nature,  and  ascribed 
to  consistent  selfishness  what  was  really  produced  by  mixed 
motives  and  a  close  combination  of  good  and  evil. 

(Bagehot.) 

CXLV 

Formed  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  hero  and  a 
general,  he  imitated  his  sublime  model,  and  only  a  longer 
life  was  requisite  for  him  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  him.  To 
the  bravery  of  the  soldier  he  joined  the  cool  and  rapid 
penetration  of  the  general,  with  the  persevering  courage  of 
the  man  the  bold  determination  of  youth,  to  the  wild  fire 
of  the  warrior  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of 
the  wise  and  the  conscientiousness  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Never  discouraged  by  misfortune,  he  recovered  from  the 
severest  blow  with  as  much  energy  as  quickness ;  no  opposi- 
tion could  restrain  his  boldness,  no  disappointment  conquer 
his  invincible  courage.  His  genius  strove  after  a  great,  a 
perhaps  unattainable  aim  ;  but  men  of  this  kind  have  other 
rules  of  conduct  than  those  which  guide  the  multitude ; 
more  capable  than  any  other  to  execute  he  therefore  dared 
to  form  bolder  plans.  Bernhard  presents  himself  in  modern 
history  as  a  beautiful  image  of  those  ages  of  chivalry,  when 
personal  greatness  had  some  value,  bravery  obtained  states, 
and  the  virtues  of  a  hero  elevated  a  German  knight  to  the 
imperial  throne.  (Schiller.) 
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CXLVI 

There  was  no  melancholy  element  in  his  disposition  to 
render  him  more  sensitive  to  the  pressure  of  life ;  he  could 
bear  his  lot  easily ;  and  even  from  that  terrible  blow  that 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  his  honour  he  recovered  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  thenceforward,  in  voluntary  seclu- 
sion, devoted  all  his  powers  to  science.  His  feelings  cor- 
responded with  his  temperament.  He  had  none  of  those 
violent  and  deep  emotions  that  excite  the  soul  and  carry  it 
forcibly  along;  neither  did  love  or  hatred  wholly  overpower 
him ;  his  love  was  a  cool  inclination,  his  hatred  a  cool  dis- 
like. No  mark  of  friendship  or  devotion  could  move  him  to 
give  his  whole  heart;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  just  as 
little  roused  by  enmity.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  abandon 
and  even  to  persecute  a  fallen  friend,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
the  royal  favour,  or  to  contract  a  marriage  which  offered  no 
charm  but  wealth.  (Fischer:  Barm.) 

CXLVII 

Violent  passions  were  as  alien  from  his  heart  as  the 
fallacies,  which  he  termed  *  idols,'  were  alien  from  his 
intellect.  His  was  not  a  cold  but  a  cool  nature,  whose  likes 
and  dislikes  kept  themselves  within  the  region  of  equanimity. 
Thus,  without  love  or  devotion,  he  could  be  benevolent, 
affable  and  forgiving ;  and,  without  hatred  or  malice,  he 
could  act  as  an  enemy.  To  do  him  justice,  we  must  say, 
regarding  him  from  both  sides,  that  his  friendship  was 
indeed  without  fidelity,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
enmity  was  without  bitterness ;  that  he  took  up  and  wielded 
both  with  equal  facility ;  and  that  the  very  characteristic  of 
his  mind  which  appeared  like  infidelity  and  ingratitude 
where  a  friend  was  concerned,  looked  like  magnanimity  and 
clemency  where  an  enemy  was  the  party  in  question.  He 
could  be  ungrateful  to  his  benefactors,  but  he  could  not  be 
vindictive  to  his  foes.  (Fischer  :  Bacon.) 
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CXLVIII 

He  has  little  sympathy  with  philosophers  like  Epictetus, 
who  would  sink  the  interests  of  everyday  politics  in  the 
larger  life  of  the  universal  commonwealth  of  humanity. 
The  Empire  has  extinguished  much  of  civic  glory  and  free- 
dom, but  let  us  recognise  its  compensating  blessings  of  an 
ordered  peace.  Spartam  nadus  es,  hanc  exoj-na,  might  be  the 
motto  of  Plutarch's  political  counsels.  He  himself,  with  a 
range  of  gifts  and  culture,  which  has  made  his  name  im- 
mortal, did  not  disdain  to  hold  a  humble  office  in  the  poor 
little  place  which  was  his  home.  And  he  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Epaminondas,  who  gave  dignity  to  the  magistracy 
which  was  concerned  with  the  duty  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
sewers  and  streets  of  Thebes.  He  tells  his  young  pupil  that, 
although  we  have  no  wars  to  wage,  no  alliances  to  conclude, 
we  may  wage  war  on  some  evil  custom,  revive  some  chari- 
table institution,  repair  an  aqueduct,  or  preside  at  a  sacrifice. 

(S.  Dill.) 

CXLIX 

Yet  Plutarch  has  a  keen  insight  into  the  municipal  vices 
of  his  age,  the  passion  for  place  and  office,  the  hot  unscrupu- 
lous rivalry  which  will  stoop  to  any  demagogic  arts,  the 
venality  of  the  crowd,  and  the  readiness  of  the  rich  to 
pamper  them  with  largesses  and  shows,  the  insane  passion 
for  pompous  decrees  of  thanks  and  memorial  statues ;  above 
all,  the  eager  servility  which  abandoned  even  the  poor 
remnant  of  municipal  liberty,  and  was  always  inviting  the 
interference  of  the  prince  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 
Such  appeals  paralyse  civic  energy,  and  hasten  the  inevitable 
drift  of.  despotism.  He  exhorts  men  to  strive  by  every 
means  to  raise  the  tone  of  their  own  community,  instead  of 
forsaking  it  in  fastidious  scorn,  or  ambition  for  a  more 
spacious  and  splendid  life.  (S.  Dill.) 
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EASY  PASSAGES  FROM 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Flounce ^  TllUCYDlDES  AND 
Demosthenes. 

CL 

If  we  had  now  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  take  arms 
«T,nd  burn  and  sack  the  citizens'  houses,  perhaps  1  too  would 
rather  vote  for  quiet  poverty  than  perilous  gain.  lUit  seeing 
that  we  are  already  in  arms,  and  that  much  mischief  has 
been  already  done,  we  must  now  remain  sword  in  hand,  and 
secure  some  advantage  from  the  harm  commilted.  If  nothing 
else  can  teach  us,  necessity  gives  us  a  lesson.  The  city  is 
full  of  hatred  against  us,  and  new  weapons  are  being  forged 
to  strike  us.  And  the  sole  way  to  gain  forgiveness  for  our 
old  sins  is  by  committing  others,  redoubling  our  burnings 
and  robberies,  and  seeking  many  accomplices  in  them, 
because  when  many  sin,  no  one  is  chastised,  and  small 
faults  are  punished,  but  great  and  grave  ones  rewarded. 
And  when  many  suffer,  few  seek  vengeance,  for  universal 
injuries  are  endured  with  more  patience  than  private  woes. 
Therefore,  by  multiplying  our  crimes,  it  will  be  all  the 
easier  to  obtain  pardon. 

(Machlwelli's  IliMorij  of  Florence.) 

CLI 

Before  his  departure,  Benedetto  called  them  together,  and 
observing  their   melancholy   demeanour,    said   (oratia  recta\ 
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'  You  see,  my  fathers,  and  you  the  elders  of  our  house,  how 
Fortune  has  ruined  me  and  threatened  you.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  neither  ought  you  to  be  so,  for  it  always 
happens  thus  to  those  who,  amongst  a  multitude  of  the 
wicked,  wish  to  act  rightly,  and  endeavour  to  sustain  what 
the  many  seek  to  destroy.  The  love  of  my  country  made 
me  take  part  with  Salvestro  de  Medici,  and  afterwards 
separated  me  from  Giorgio  Scali.  The  same  cause  compelled 
me  to  detest  those  who  now  govern,  w^ho,  having  none  to 
punish  them,  will  allow  no  one  to  reprove  their  misdeeds. 
I  am  content  that  my  banishment  should  deliver  them  from 
the  fears  they  entertain,  not  of  me  only,  but  of  all  who, 
they  think,  perceive  or  are  acquainted  with  their  tyrannical 
and  wicked  proceedings ;  and  they  have  aimed  their  first 
blow  at  me,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  oppress  you.' 


CLII 

'  I  do  not  grieve  on  my  own  account ;  for  those  honours 
which  my  country  bestowed  upon  me  whilst  free,  she  cannot 
in  her  slavery  take  from  me  ;  and  the  recollection  of  my  past 
life  will  always  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  pain 
imparted  by  the  sorrows  of  exile.  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
country  is  left  a  prey  to  the  greediness  and  pride  of  the 
few  who  keep  her  in  subjection.  I  grieve  for  you;  for  I 
fear  that  the  evils  which  this  day  cease  to  affect  me,  and 
commence  with  you,  will  pursue  you  with  even  greater 
malevolence  than  they  have  me.  Comfort,  then,  each  other ; 
resolve  to  bear  up  against  every  misfortune,  and  conduct 
yourselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  disasters  befall  you 
(and  there  will  be  many)  every  one  may  know  they  have 
come  upon  you  undeservedly.' 

(Machiavelli,  History  of  Florence.) 


ORATORICAL 


CLIII 


Those  actions  of  Cosmo  which  lead  us  to  suspect  him  are, 
that  he  lends  money  indiscriminately,  and  not  to  private 
persons  only,  but  to  the  public ;  and  not  to  Florentines  only, 
but  to  the  condotticri,  the  soldiers  of  fortune.  Besides,  he 
assists  any  citizen  who  requires  magisterial  aid ;  and  by  the 
universal  interest  which  he  possesses  in  the  city,  raises  first 
one  friend  and  then  another  to  higher  grades  of  honour. 
Therefore,  to  adduce  our  reasons  fur  expelling  him,  would 
be  to  say  that  he  is  kind,  generous,  liberal,  and  beloved  by 
all.  Now  tell  me  what  law  is  there  which  forbids,  dis- 
approves, or  condemns  men  for  Ijcing  pious,  liberal  and 
benevolent  *?  And  though  they  are  all  modes  adopted  by 
those  who  aim  at  sovereignty,  they  are  not  believed  to  be 
such,  nor  have  we  sufficient  power  to  make  them  to  be  so 
esteemed ;  for  our  conduct  has  robbed  us  of  confidence,  and 
the  city,  naturally  partial  and  (having  always  lived  in 
faction)  corrupt,  cannot  lend  its  attention  to  such  charges. 


CLIV 

I  confess  this  course  is  bold  and  dangerous  ;  but  when 
necessity  presses,  audacity  becomes  prudence,  and  in  great 
affairs  the  brave  never  think  of  dangers.  The  enterprises 
that  are  begun  with  hazard  always  have  a  reward  at  last ; 
and  no  one  ever  escaped  from  embarrassment  without  some 
peril.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  all  their  preparations 
of  prisons,  racks,  and  instruments  of  death,  that  there  is 
more  danger  in  inaction  than  in  endeavouring  to  secure  our- 
selves ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  evils  are  certain,  in  the  latter 
doubtful.  How  often  have  I  heard  you  complain  of  the 
avarice  of  your  superiors  and  the  injustice  of  your  magi- 
strates !  Now  then  is  the  time,  not  only  to  liberate  your- 
selves from  them,  but  to  become  so  much  superior,  that  they 
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will  have  more  causes  of  grief  and  fear  from  you  than  you 
from  them.  The  opportunity  presented  by  circumstances 
passes  away,  and  when  gone  it  will  be  vain  to  think  it  can 
be  recalled.  You  see  the  preparations  of  our  enemies ;  let 
us  anticipate  them ;  and  those  who  are  first  in  arms  will 
certainly  be  victors,  to  the  ruin  of  their  enemies  and  their 
own  exaltation ;  and  thus  honours  will  accrue  to  many  of  us, 
and  security  to  all. 

CLV 

{Oratio  Obliqua,  after  a  past  tense.) 

Nor  are  the  arms  that  men  use  against  their  country  to  be 
universally  condemned ;  for  communities,  although  composed 
of  many,  resemble  individual  bodies ;  and  as  in  these  many 
infirmities  arise  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the  applica- 
of  fire  or  steel,  so  in  the  former  there  often  occur  such 
numerous  and  great  evils,  that  a  good  and  merciful  citizen, 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  sword,  would  be  much 
more  to  blame  in  leaving  her  uncured,  than  by  using  this 
remedy  for  her  preservation.  What  greater  disease  can 
afflict  a  republic  than  slavery  1  and  what  remedy  is  more 
desirable  for  adoption  than  the  one  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
effectually  removed  ?  No  wars  are  just  but  those  that  are 
necessary ;  and  force  is  merciful  when  it  presents  the  only 
hope  of  relief.  I  know  not  what  necessity  can  be  greater 
than  ours,  or  what  compassion  can  exceed  that  which  rescues 
our  country  from  slavery.  Our  cause  is  therefore  just,  and 
our  purpose  merciful,  as  both  yourself  and  we  may  be  easily 
convinced. 

CLVI 
(Oratio  Ohliqua.) 

It  would  thus  be  evident  that  the  injury  done  to  one 
party  was  greater  than  the  benefit  they  had  conferred  upon 
the  other ;  so  that  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  proposition, 
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he  would  gain  few  friends  and  make  many  enemies,  and  that, 
the  latter  would  be  more  resolutely  l)ent  upon  injuring  him 
than  the  former  would  be  zealous  for  his  defence,  for  man- 
kind are  naturally  more  disposed  to  revenge  than  to  grati- 
tude, as  if  the  latter  could  only  be  exercised  with  some 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  whilst  the  former  brings  alike 
gratification  and  profit.  Then,  directing  his  discourse  more 
particularly  to  Kinaldo,  he  said  {Oriitio  recta)  :  '  And  you, 
if  you  could  call  to  mind  past  events,  and  knew  how 
craftily  aflfairs  are  conducted  in  this  city,  would  not  be  so 
eager  in  this  pursuit;  for  he  who  advises  it,  when  by  your 
aid  he  has  wrested  the  power  finm  llie  people,  will  with  the 
people's  assistance,  who  will  have  become  your  enemies, 
deprive  you  of  it.  And  it  will  happen  to  you  as  to  Benedetto 
Alberti,  who,  at  the  persuasion  of  those  who  were  not  his 
friends,  consented  to  the  ruin  of  Oiorgio  Scali  and  Tommaso 
Stroz/i,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  himself  sent  into  exile 
by  the  very  same  men.' 

CLVII 

1T(»  undertook  this  commission,  and  in  the  most  prevailing 
words  he  could  make  use  of  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
coincide  with  their  views ;  and  begged  that  he  would  not,  by 
favouring  an  audacious  mob,  enal)le  them  to  complete  the 
ruin  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  city.  To  this 
Giovanni  replied,  that  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  a  good 
and  wise  citizen  to  avoid  altering  the  institutions  to  which 
a  city  is  accustomed;  there  being  nothing  so  injurious  to  the 
people  as  such  a  change ;  for  many  are  necessarily  ofTended, 
and  where  there  are  several  discontented,  some  unpropitious 
event  may  be  constantly  apprehended.  He  said  it  appeared 
to  him  that  their  resolution  would  have  two  exceedingly  per- 
nicious effects ;  the  one  conferring  honours  on  those  who, 
having  never  possessed  them,  esteemed  them  the  less,  and 
the  other  taking  them  from  those  who  being  accustomed  to 
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their  possession  would  never  be  at  rest  till  they  were  restored 
to  them. 

CLYIII 

Although  they  could  not  hope  that  either  prayers  or 
promises  would  divert  him  from  his  ungrateful  design,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  see  with  what  kind  of  colour  he  would 
invest  his  unprincipled  proceedings,  and  being  admitted  to 
his  presence,  one  of  them  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — '  It 
is  customary  with  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  favour,  to 
make  use  either  of  prayers,  presents,  or  threats,  that  pity, 
convenience,  or  fear  may  induce  a  compliance  with  their 
requests.  But  as  with  cruel,  avaricious,  or,  in  their  own 
conceit,  powerful  men,  these  arguments  have  no  weight,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  either  to  soften  them  by  prayers,  win  them  b)^ 
presents,  or  alarm  them  by  menaces.  We,  therefore,  being 
now,  though  late,  aware  of  thy  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition, 
come  hither,  not  to  ask  aught,  nor  with  the  hope,  even  if  we 
were  so  disposed,  of  obtaining  it,  but  to  remind  thee  of  the 
benefits  thou  hast  received  from  the  people  of  Milan,  and 
to  prove  with  what  heartless  ingratitude  thou  hast  repaid 
them,  that  at  least,  under  the  many  evils  oppressing  us,  we 
may  derive  some  gratification  from  telling  thee  how  and  by 
whom  they  have  been  produced.' 

CLIX 

But  let  us  suppose  him  put  to  death,  or  that,  being 
banished,  he  did  not  return,  I  cannot  see  how  the  condition 
of  our  republic  would  be  ameliorated ;  for  if  we  relieve  her 
from  Cosmo,  we  at  once  make  her  subject  to  Rinaldo,  and  it 
is  my  most  earnest  desire  that  no  citizen  may  ever,  in  power 
and  authority,  surpass  the  rest.  But  if  one  of  these  must 
prevail,  I  know  of  no  reason  that  should  make  me  prefer 
Rinaldo  to  Cosmo.     I  shall  only  say,  may  God  preserve  the 
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city  from  any  of  her  citizens  usurping  the  sovereignty,  but 
if  our  sins  have  deserved  this,  in  mercy  save  us  from  Rinaldo. 
I  pray  thee,  therefore,  do  not  advise  the  adoption  of  a  course 
on  every  account  pernicious  nor  imagine  that,  in  union  with 
a  few,  you  would  be  able  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  many  ; 
for  the  citizens,  some  from  ignorance  and  others  from  malice, 
are  ready  to  sell  the  republic  at  any  time,  and  fortune  has  so 
much  favoured  them,  that  they  have  found  a  purchaser. 
Take  my  advice  then  ;  endeavour  to  live  moderately  ;  and 
with  regard  to  liberty,  you  will  find  as  much  cause  for 
suspicion  in  our  party  as  in  that  of  our  adversaries.  And 
when  troubles  arise,  being  of  neither  side,  you  will  be  agree- 
able to  both,  and  you  will  thus  provide  for  your  own  comfort 
and  do  no  injury  to  any. 


CLX 

Do  not  bring  yourself  an  evil  name  merely  to  gratify 
others.  For,  although  you  may  quickly  take  our  lives,  you 
will  not  so  easily  obliterate  the  infamy  of  the  deed.  We  are 
not  enemies  whom  you  might  justly  punish,  but  friends  who 
were  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  you  ;  and  therefore  piety 
demands  that  you  should  spare  our  lives.  Before  you  pass 
judgment,  consider  that  we  surrendered  ourselves,  and 
stretched  out  our  hands  to  you ;  the  custom  of  Hellas  does 
not  allow  the  suppliant  to  be  put  to  death.  Remember  too 
that  we  have  ever  been  your  benefactors.  Cast  your  eyes 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers  slain  by  the  Persians 
and  buried  in  our  land,  whom  we  have  honoured  by  a  yearly 
public  offering  of  garments,  and  other  customary  gifts.  We 
were  their  friends,  and  we  gave  them  the  firstfruits  in  their 
season  of  that  friendly  land  in  which  they  rest;  we  were 
their  allies  too,  who  in  times  past  had  fought  at  their  side ; 
and  if  you  now  pass  an  unjust  sentence,  will  not  your  con- 
duct strangely  contrast  with  ours?    Reflect:  when  Pausanias 
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buried  them  here,  he  thought  that  he  was  laying  them 
among  friends  and  in  friendly  earth.  But  if  you  put  us  to 
death  and  make  Plataea  one  with  Thebes,  are  you  not  rob- 
bing your  fathers  and  kindred  of  the  honour  which  they 
enjoy,  and  leaving  them  in  a  hostile  land  inhabited  by  their 
murderers!  Nay  more,  you  enslave  the  land  in  which  the 
Hellenes  won  their  liberty ;  you  bring  desolation  upon  the 
temples  in  which  they  prayed  when  they  conquered  the 
Persians ;  and  you  take  away  the  sacrifices  which  our  fathers 
instituted  from  the  city  which  ordained  and  established 
them. 

(Thucydides,  III.  c.  Iviii.,  Speech  of  the  Plataeans.) 


CLXI 

I  know  that  we  are  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  required  for  our  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  in 
my  judgment  it  is  still  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  go 
thither  at  all;  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  determining  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  or  allow  ourselves  to  rush  into 
an  impolitic  war  at  the  instigation  of  foreigners.  Yet  to  me 
personally  war  brings  honour ;  and  I  am  as  careless  as  any 
man  about  my  own  life  :  not  that  I  think  the  worse  of  a  citizen 
who  takes  a  little  thought  about  his  life  or  his  property,  for  I 
believe  that  the  sense  of  a  man's  own  interest  will  quicken  his 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  But  I  have  never  been 
induced  by  the  love  of  reputation  to  say  a  single  word  con- 
trary to  what  I  thought ;  neither  will  I  now :  I  will  say 
simply  what  I  believe  to  be  best.  If  I  told  you  to  take  care 
of  what  you  have  and  not  to  throw  away  present  advantages 
in  order  to  gain  an  uncertain  and  distant  good,  my  words 
would  be  powerless  against  a  temper  like  yours.  I  would  rather 
argue  that  this  is  not  the  time,  and  that  your  great  aims  will 
not  be  easily  realised. 

(Thuc.  VI.  c.  ix.,  Sjieech  of  Nicias.) 
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CLXII 

What  reason  can  we  give  to  ourselves  for  hesitation? 
what  excuse  can  we  make  to  our  allies  for  denying  them  aid  1 
We  have  sworn  to  them,  and  have  no  right  to  argue  that 
they  never  assisted  us.  In  seeking  their  alliance  we  did  not 
intend  that  they  should  come  and  help  us  here,  hut  that 
they  should  harass  our  enemies  in  Sicily,  and  prevent  them 
from  coming  hither.  Like  all  other  imperial  powers,  we  have 
acquired  our  dominion  by  our  readiness  to  assist  any  one, 
whether  Barbarian  or  Hellene,  who  may  have  invoked  our 
aid.  If  we  are  all  to  sit  and  do  nothing,  or  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions of  race  when  our  help  is  requested,  we  shall  add 
little  to  our  empire,  and  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  it 
altogether.  For  mankind  do  not  wait  the  attack  of  a 
superior  power,  they  anticipate  it.  A\'e  cannot  cut  down  an 
empire  as  we  might  a  household  ;  but  having  once  gained 
our  present  position,  we  must  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  some, 
and  contrive  occasion  against  others ;  fur  if  we  are  not 
rulers,  we  shall  be  subjects. 

(Tiiuc.  VI.  c.  xviii.,  Siteech  of  Alcihiades.) 

CLXIII 
Brasidas  in  Thrace. 

(Oratio  ohliqiia.) 

Or  did  they  suspect  that  he  had  come  to  help  one  party  in 
the  city  against  the  other  ?  Nothing  was  further  from  his 
intention ;  neither  the  many  nor  the  few  had  reason  to  fear 
him;  he  had  no  thought  of  substituting  a  domestic  for  a 
foreign  tyranny.  The  Spartans  were  known  to  be  men  of 
their  word ;  they  would  not  damage  their  reputation  by 
actions  which  would  be  disgraceful  even  in  an  Athenian. 
But  the  Acanthians  must  not  suppose  that  they  could  remain 
neutral  and  continue  friends  while  refusing  to  admit  him  into 
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the  city.  If  they  would  not  listen  to  persuasion,  he  would 
try  force,  for  he  could  not  allow  them  to  help  the  Athenians 
by  their  contributions,  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Hellas.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to  save  their 
property,  and  win  a  name  for  their  city ;  but  he  would 
maintain  his  cause  against  all  opposition.  Let  them  choose 
the  better  part. 

CLXIY 

One  of  the  events,  for  which  I  consider  you  should  be 
thankful  to  the  gods,  is  that  a  people,  who  to  gratify  their 
own  insolence  went  to  war  with  you  not  long  ago,  now  place 
their  hopes  of  safety  in  you  alone.  Well  may  we  be  rejoiced 
at  the  present  crisis  :  for  if  your  measures  thereupon  be 
wisely  taken,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  calumnies  of  those 
who  traduce  our  country  you  will  practically  and  with  credit 
and  honour  refute.  The  Chians,  Byzantines,  and  Rhodians 
accused  us  of  a  design  to  oppress  them,  and  therefore  com- 
bined to  make  the  last  war  against  us.  It  will  turn  out  that 
Mausolus,  who  contrived  and  instigated  these  proceedings, 
pretending  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Rhodians,  has  deprived  them 
of  their  liberty  ;  the  Chians  and  Byzantines,  who  called  them 
allies,  have  not  aided  them  in  misfortune ;  whilst  you,  whom 
they  dreaded,  are  the  only  people  who  have  wrought  their 
deliverance.  And  this  being  seen  by  all  the  world,  you  will 
cause  the  people  in  every  state  to  regard  your  friendship  as 
the  token  of  their  security  :  nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
blessing  for  you,  than  thus  to  obtain  from  all  men  a  volun- 
tary attachment  and  confidence.  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXY 

As  far  as  the  Rhodians  are  concerned,  if  the  advocate  for 
their  deliverance  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  am  rejoiced  at 
what  has  happened — that,  after  grudging  to  you  the  recovery 
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of  your  rights,  they  have  lost  their  own  liberty ;  and  when 
they  might  have  had  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  with  Greeks 
and  their  betters,  they  are  under  subjection  to  barbarians 
and  slaves,  whom  they  have  admitted  into  their  fortresses. 
I  would  almost  say  that,  if  you  determine  to  assist  them, 
these  events  have  turned  out  for  their  good.  For,  during 
prosperity,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  learned  dis- 
cretion, being  Rhodians ;  but  since  they  are  taught  by 
experience  that  folly  is  mightily  injurious  to  men,  they  may 
possibly  perhaps  become  wiser  for  the  future ;  and  this,  I 
think,  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  them.  I  say,  there- 
fore, you  should  endeavour  to  rescue  these  people,  and  not 
harbour  resentment,  considering  that  you  too  have  often  been 
deceived  by  miscreants,  but  for  no  such  deceit  would  you 
allow  that  you  merited  punishment  yourselves. 

(Demosthenes.) 

CLXVI 

When  any  question  about  Philip  arises,  people  start  up 
and  cry,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  at  peace  !  what  a  burden 
to  maintain  a  large  army  !  certain  persons  wish  to  plunder 
our  treasury  ! — and  more  to  the  same  effect ;  by  which  they 
amuse  you,  and  leave  him  at  leisure  to  do  what  he  pleases. 
The  result  is,  to  you,  Athenians,  ease  and  idleness  for  the 
present,  which,  I  fear,  you  may  hereafter  think  dearly  pur- 
chased ;  to  these  men,  popularity  and  payment  for  their 
speeches.  Methinks  it  is  not  you  who  need  persuading  to 
peace,  who  sit  here  pacifically  disposed,  but  the  person  who 
commits  hostilities :  let  him  be  persuaded,  and  all  is  ready 
on  your  part.  Burdensome  we  should  deem,  not  what  we 
expend  for  our  deliverance,  but  what  we  shall  sufi'er  in  case 
of  our  refusal  to  expend  it.  Plunder  of  the  treasury  should 
be  prevented  by  a  plan  for  its  safe  keeping,  not  by  abandon- 
ment of  our  interests.  (Demosthenes.) 
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CLXVII 


So  fared  matters  with  them,  under  the  statesmen  I  have 
mentioned.  How  fare  they  with  you  under  the  worthies  of 
our  time  1  Is  there  any  likeness  or  resemblance  1  I  pass 
over  other  topics  on  which  I  could  expatiate ;  but  observe  : 
in  this  utter  absence  of  competitors  (Lacedaemonians  de- 
pressed, Thebans  employed,  none  of  the  rest  capable  of  dis- 
puting the  supremacy  with  us),  when  we  might  hold  our  own 
securely  and  arbitiate  the  claims  of  others,  we  have  been 
deprived  of  our  rightful  territory,  and  spent  above  fifteen 
hundred  talents  to  no  purpose ;  the  allies,  whom  we  gained 
in  war,  these  persons  have  lost  in  peace,  and  we  have  trained 
up  against  ourselves  an  enemy  thus  formidable.  Or  let  any 
one  come  forward  and  tell  me,  by  whose  contrivance  but  ours 
Philip  has  grown  strong.  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXVIII 

These  events,  men  of  Athens,  are  more  disastrous  and 
more  momentous  in  their  consequences  than  anything  that 
has  occurred  in  our  time,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
than  anything  that  happened  in  the  past.  By  the  help  of 
Aeschines  and  his  friends,  Philip  has  grasped  the  enormous 
advantages  which  he  now  holds  :  and  he  has  done  so  while 
Athens  still  stands,  the  traditional  protectress  of  Greece, 
whose  mission  it  has  been  to  prevent  such  aggression  !  The 
nature  of  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  luckless 
Phocians  may  be  learned  from  these  decrees,  and  it  may  be 
learned  too  from  the  evidence  of  facts.  It  is  a  strange  and 
painful  sight  to  see.  On  our  journey  to  Delphi,  we  could 
not  but  see  it  all,  houses  in  ruins,  towns  without  walls,  no 
men  of  military  age  in  the  country,  but  only  helpless  women 
and  children  and  old  men  in  pitiable  case :  no  one  could 
adequately  present  in  words  the  desolation  that  has  fallen 
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upon  Phocis.  Yet  you  all  tell  me  that  the  Phocians  once 
voted  against  the  Thebans,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
Athens  be  enslaved.  What  vote  then  do  you  think  that 
your  ancestors  would  give,  if  they  could  hear  of  this,  upon 
the  authors  of  the  destruction  of  Phocis  ?  For  my  part,  I 
think  that  they  would  feel  that  to  stone  them  to  death 
would  be  no  crime.  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXIX 

There  are  countless  other  things  which  I  might  speak  of, 
but  will  not — battles  by  sea  and  campaigns  by  land,  some 
ancient,  some  undertaken  in  your  own  day,  all  of  them 
entered  upon  by  Athens  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  and 
security  of  Greece.  Now  when  I  had  seen  Athens  at  many 
a  critical  moment  facing  a  conflict  for  the  interests  of  others, 
what  was  I  to  urge  or  advise  her  to  do  when  her  own  security 
was  in  a  sense  at  stake  1  Was  I  to  revive  grievances,  shall 
we  say,  against  those  who  called  for  rescue,  and  to  grasp  at 
pretexts  for  letting  everything  go  1  Who  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  killing  me,  had  I  sought  to  tarnish,  wore  it 
but  in  word  alone,  any  of  the  glories  of  our  country  ?  As 
for  an  act  of  turpitude,  you  would  have  recoiled  from  that, 
I  well  know.  For  had  you  chosen  to  commit  it,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  you  ?  Were  not  your  hands  free  ?  Were 
there  not  Aeschines  and  his  friends  to  propose  it  1 

(Demosthenes.) 

CLXX 

It  is  disgraceful  to  exclaim  on  any  occurrence,  when  it  is 
too  late,  '  Who  would  have  expected  it  ?  However,  this  or 
that  should  have  been  done,  the  other  left  undone.'  Many 
precautions  could  the  Olynthians  mention  now  which,  if 
taken  at  the  time,  would  have  prevented  their  destruction. 
Many  could  the  people  of  Oreus,  many  the  Phocians  and 
each  of  the  ruined  states.     But  what  would  it  avail  them? 
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As  long  as  the  vessel  is  safe,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
the  mariner,  the  pilot,  every  man  in  turn  should  exert 
himself,  and  prevent  its  being  overturned  either  by  accident 
or  design :  but  when  the  sea  has  rolled  over  it,  their  efforts 
are  vain.  And  we  likewise,  Athenians,  whilst  we  are  safe, 
with  a  magnificent  city,  plentiful  resources,  lofty  reputation 
— what  must  we  do  ?  Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  been 
longing  to  ask.  AVell  then,  I  will  tell  you;  I  will  move  a 
resolution ;  and  you  shall  pass  it,  if  so  you  choose. 

(Demosthenes.) 

CLXXI 

Had  the  question  for  debate  been  anything  new,  men  of 
Athens,  I  should  have  waited  until  most  of  the  accustomed 
speakers  had  delivered  their  opinions  :  and  if  any  of  their 
counsels  had  been  to  my  liking,  I  should  have  remained 
silent;  if  otherwise,  I  should  have  proceeded  to  impart  my 
own.  As  the  subject  of  discussion,  however,  is  one  upon 
which  these  men  have  often  spoken  before,  I  conceive  that, 
even  though  I  rise  the  first,  I  may  fairly  be  considered  to 
speak  after  them.  Now  then  to  the  point.  If  our  affairs 
had  been  prosperous,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  coun- 
sel ;  but  since,  as  you  all  see,  they  are  in  a  wretched  state,  I 
will  endeavour  to  advise  you  accordingly,  and  state  what  I 
consider  to  be  your  wisest  course.  In  the  first  place,  you 
ought  to  be  convinced  that  what  you  have  been  doing 
during  the  war  you  must  do  no  longer,  but  exactly  the 
reverse.  For  if  your  former  measures  have  damaged  your 
affairs,  measures  of  an  opposite  kind  may  very  likely  retrieve 
them.  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXXII 

Among  you  all,  men  of  Athens,  I  presume  there  is  not 
one  to  be  found  so  unfriendly  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  not 
to   be   grieved  and   distressed   by  the    events  which   have 
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occurred.  If  it  were  possible  to  undo  aught  of  what  has 
been  done  by  anger  and  complaint,  I  should  have  exhorted 
you  all  to  take  that  course  ;  but  since  the  past  cannot  be 
altered,  and  you  have  to  provide  for  the  future  and  to  guard 
against  similar  occurrences,  instead  of  expressing  your  vexa- 
tion at  what  has  happened,  you  ought,  0  Athenians,  to  give 
your  serious  attention  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity,  and  to  assure  yourselves  that  none  of  your  states- 
men has  any  counsel  to  offer  which  can  preserve  the  State 
without  your  co-operation  ;  for  that  would  be  not  counsel, 
but  divine  power.  The  cause  of  our  wretched  condition 
lies  in  this,  that  certain  of  the  orators,  in  order  to  gain  your 
favour  at  the  moment,  urge  upon  the  assembly,  that  there 
is  no  need  either  to  pay  property  taxes  or  to  do  military 
service,  but  that  everything  will  come  to  you  without  your 
seeking  or  striving  to  get  it.  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXXIII 
But  if  any  among  you,  though  agreeing  in  these  state- 
ments, thinks  that  Philip  will  maintain  his  power  by  having 
occupied  forts  and  havens  and  the  like,  this  is  a  mistake. 
True,  when  a  confederacy  subsists  by  goodwill,  and  all 
parties  to  the  war  have  a  common  interest,  men  are  willing 
to  co-operate  and  bear  hardships  and  persevere.  But  when 
one  has  grown  strong,  like  Philip,  by  rapacity  and  artifice, 
on  the  first  pretext,  the  slightest  reverse,  all  is  overturned 
and  broken  up.  Impossil)le  is  it, — impossible,  Athenians, — 
to  acquire  a  solid  power  by  injustice  and  perjury,  and  false- 
hood. Such  things  last  for  once,  or  for  a  short  period ; 
maybe,  they  blossom  fairly  with  hope  ;  but  in  time  they  are 
discovered  and  drop  away.  As  a  house,  a  ship,  or  the  like, 
ought  to  have  the  lower  parts  firmest,  so  in  human  conduct, 
I  ween,  the  principle  and  foundation  should  be  true  and 
just.     But  this  is  not  so  in  Philip's  conduct. 

(Demosthenes  :  Second  Olynthiac.) 
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CLXXIV 

Think  not,  Athenians,  that  Philip  and  his  subjects  have 
the  same  likings.  He  desires  glory,  makes  that  his  passion, 
is  ready  for  any  consequence  of  adventure  and  peril,  pre- 
ferring to  a  life  of  safety  the  honour  of  achieving  what  no 
Macedonian  king  ever  did  before.  They  have  no  share  in 
the  glorious  result ;  ever  harassed  by  these  excursions  up 
and  down,  they  suffer  and  toil  incessantly,  allowed  no  leisure 
for  their  employments  or  private  concerns,  unable  even  to 
dispose  of  their  hard  earnings,  the  markets  of  the  country 
being  closed  on  account  of  the  war.  By  this  then  may  easily 
be  seen,  how  the  Macedonians  in  general  are  disposed  to 
Philip.  His  mercenaries  and  guards,  indeed,  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  admirable  and  well-trained  soldiers,  but,  as  I  heard 
from  one  who  had  been  in  the  country,  a  man  incapable  of 
falsehood,  they  are  no  better  than  others.  For  if  there  be  any 
among  them  experienced  in  battles  and  campaigns,  Philip  is 
jealous  of  such  men  and  drives  them  away,  he  says,  wishing 
to  keep  the  glory  of  all  actions  to  himself;  his  jealousy 
(among  other  failings)  being  excessive. 

(Demosthenes  :  Second  Olynthiac.) 

CLXXV 

But  with  all  men  at  all  times  the  past  is  past^  and  no  one 
proposes  it  as  a  subject  of  deliberation.  It  is  the  future  or 
the  present  that  calls  for  a  statesman's  services.  Now  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  some  troubles  were  impending 
and  others  were  upon  us.  Examine  the  policy  I  adopted : 
do  not  frivolously  arraign  the  results.  The  issue  of  every 
matter  is  as  Heaven  pleases  :  it  is  the  design  that  reveals  a 
statesman's  mind.  Do  not  make  it  a  crime  of  mine  that 
Philip  proved  victorious  in  the  field.  That  decision  lay 
with  God,  not  with  me.     No,  show  that  I  did  not  take  all 
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the  precautions  which  human  foresight  justified,  and  that  I 
did  not  carry  them  out  with  honesty,  and  care,  and  efforts 
beyond  my  strength  :  or  show  that  the  enterprise  on  which 
I  embarked  was  not  honourable,  and  worthy  of  Athens,  and 
inevitable.  Show  these  things  and  accuse  me  then,  but  not 
till  then.  If  the  tempest  that  came  upon  us  has  overpowered 
not  us  only,  but  the  rest  of  Greece,  what  should  we  do  1 
Would  you  blame  the  captain  for  a  shipwreck,  if  after  he 
had  taken  every  precaution  and  had  e([uipped  his  ship  with 
everything  that  he  thought  conducive  to  safety,  he  met  with 
a  storm  and  his  tackle  gave  way  or  was  broken  to  pieces? 
'  I  was  not  at  the  helm,'  he  might  well  reply — just  as  I  did 
not  command  in  the  field — '  nor  was  Fortune  in  my  control : 
everything  was  under  hers.'  (Demosthenes.) 

CLXXVI 

When  any  one  asks  him — 'What  case  shall  you  be  able  to 
make  out  against  NicobulusT — he  says,  'The  Athenians 
hate  money-lenders  ;  Nicobulus  is  an  odious  person  ;  he  walks 
fast,  talks  loud,  and  carries  a  stick:  all  these  things'  (says 
he)  'are  in  my  favour.'  And  he  is  not  ashamed  to  talk  in 
this  style,  and  imagines  his  hearers  don't  understand  that 
this  is  the  reasoning  not  of  an  injured  party,  but  of  a  false 
accuser.  For  my  part  I  don't  look  upon  a  money-lender  as 
a  wrongdoer,  though  I  think  you  may  fairiy  regard  with 
displeasure  certain  persons  of  that  class,  who  make  a  trade 
of  it,  and  who  care  neither  for  humanity  nor  anything  else 
but  the  lust  of  gain.  For,  as  I  have  often  borrowed  money 
as  well  as  lent  it  to  the  plaintiff,  I  am  myself  not  ignorant 
of  that  class  of  people,  and  I  don't  much  like  them  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  never  defraud  nor  bring  vexatious  actions 
against  them.  I  cannot  see,  however,  why  a  man  who  has 
traded  as  I  have,  going  to  sea  and  incurring  risk,  and  who 
has  lent  at  interest  his  small  profits,  in  order  to  accommodate 
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his  friends,  and  that  his  money  may  not  be  imperceptibly 
frittered  away,  should  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  that 
class  :  unless  you,  Pantaenetus,  contend  that  whoever  lends 
money  to  you  ought  to  incur  the  detestation  of  the  public. 

(Demosthenes,  c  Fantaenetum.) 
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CLXXVII 

This  is  the  scheme  which  has  been  represented  in  so 
dreadful  and  terrible  a  light ;  this  is  the  monster,  the  many- 
headed  monster,  which  was  to  devour  the  people,  and 
commit  such  ravages  over  the  whole  nation.  How  justly  it 
has  been  represented  in  such  a  light  I  shall  leave  to  this 
committee,  and  to  the  world  without  doors  to  judge.  I 
have  said,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  whatever  apprehensions 
and  terrors  people  may  have  been  brought  under  from  a 
false  and  malicious  representation  of  what  they  neither  did, 
or  could,  know  or  understand,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
when  they  have  duly  considered  the  scheme  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  open  to  you,  they  will  view  it  in  another  light; 
and  if  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
Parliament,  and  comes  to  take  effect,  the  people  will  soon 
feel  the  happy  consequences  of  it ;  and  when  they  experience 
these  good  effects,  they  will  no  longer  look  on  those  persons 
as  their  friends  who  have  so  grossly  imposed  on  their 
understandings.  (Walpole.) 

CLXXVIII 

(Or.  obL,  then  Or.  recta.) 

He  was  as  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  country  as  any 
Englishman,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  recourse  should  not 
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be  had  to  arms,  whilst  a  prospect  remained  of  obtaining 
their  ends  by  the  suggestions  and  remonstrances  of  dip- 
lomacy. 'It  is  without  doubt,'  he  said,  'a  very  popular 
way  of  arguing  to  talk  highly  of  the  honour,  the  courage, 
and  the  superior  power  of  this  nation  ;  and,  I  believe,  1  have 
as  good  an  opinion  of  the  honour,  courage,  and  power  of 
this  nation  as  any  man  can  or  ought  to  have ;  but  other 
nations  must  be  supposed  to  have  honour  as  well  as  we,  and 
all  nations  generally  have  a  great  opinion  of  their  courage 
and  power.  If  we  should  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Spain,  we  might  in  all  probability  have  the  advantage  ;  but 
victory  and  success  do  not  always  attend  upon  that  side 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful.  Therefore  an  open 
rupture,  or  declared  war,  between  two  potent  nations  must 
always  be  allowed  to  be  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  both;  and  as  this  may  ])e  the  conseciuence  of  our  present 
deliberations,  we  ought  to  proceed  with  great  coolness,  and 
with  the  utmost  caution.'  (Walpule.) 

CLXXIX 

Then  dealing  with  an  accusation  hurled  against  him  by 
Wyndham,  that  his  advocacy  of  peace  was  entirely  due  to 
selfish  and  interested  motives — not  peace  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  but  peace  for  the  stability  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration— he  argued  that  war  instead  of  being  unfavourable 
to  a  cabinet  alleged  to  be  culpable  and  incapable,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  beneficial.  '  I  have  always,'  he  said, 
'disregarded  a  popularity  that  was  not  acquired  by  a  hearty 
zeal  for  the  public  interest ;  and  I  have  been  long  enough 
in  this  House  to  see  that  the  most  steady  opposers  of  popu- 
larity founded  upon  any  other  views,  have  lived  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  their  country  for  that  opposition.  For  my 
part,  I  never  could  see  any  cause,  either  from  reason  or  my 
own  experience,  to  imagine  that  a  minister  is  not  as  safe  in 
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time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
reason  alone,  it  is  the  interest  of  a  minister,  conscious  of  any 
mismanagement,  that  there  should  be  a  war,  because  by  a 
war  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  diverted  from  examining 
into  his  conduct ;  nor  is  he  accountable  for  the  bad  success 
of  a  war,  as  he  is  for  that  of  an  administration.' 

(Walpole.) 

CLXXX 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  third  topic  of  accusation — the 
conduct  of  the  war.  I  have  already  stated  in  what  manner, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  hostilities  commenced ;  and 
as  I  am  neither  general  nor  admiral,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
answerable  for  the  prosecution  of  it.  But  were  I  to  answer 
for  everything,  no  fault  could,  I  think,  be  found  with  my 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  has  from  the 
beginning  been  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour,  and  as 
great  care  of  our  trade,  as  was  consistent  with  our  safety  at 
home,  and  with  the  circumstances  we  were  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  If  our  attacks  upon  the  enemy  were  too 
long  delayed,  or  if  they  have  not  been  so  vigorous  or  so 
frequent  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  those  only  are  to 
blame  who  have  for  many  years  been  haranguing  against 
standing  armies ;  for  without  a  sufficient  number  of  regular 
troops  in  proportion  to  the  number  kept  up  by  our  neigh- 
bours, I  am  sure  we  can  neither  defend  ourselves  or  offend 
our  enemies.  (Walpole.) 

CLXXXI 

(^Oratio  ohliqua.) 

If  the  magistrates  of  a  town  may  make  and  enforce  such 
regulations  as  are  needful  for  its  safety,  does  not  this 
authority  still  more  clearly  appertain  to  us,  from  whom  they 
receive  their  commission  and  iheir  charge  ?     Have  we  spent 
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what  we  have  obtained  for  our  private  use  ?  Have  we 
grudged  any  expenditure  from  our  private  revenues  for  the 
general  usel  Have  we  avoided  in  our  own  person  any- 
labour  or  any  peril  which  we  have  asked  others  to  undergo  1 
If  we  be  left  alone,  to  be  overwhelmed  and  defeated,  what 
honour  or  what  profit  will  that  bring  to  Flanders  ?  We 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  intended  to  debar  us  from  the 
exercise  of  rights  allowed  to  all  princes,  or  to  deprive  us  of 
services  due  from  all  subjects. 

CLXXXII 

(Oratio  obli'jua.) 

We  are  unconscious  of  ever  having  done  aught  by  which 
we  should  have  deservedly  forfeited  the  love  and  fealty  of 
our  people.  Nevertheless,  if  God,  as  a  punishment  for  our 
sins,  have  ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  we  shall  not  resist, 
but  shall  voluntarily  su])mit  ourselves  to  His  pleasure.  It 
needs  not  therefore  that  our  people  should  menace  or  oppose 
us.  Though  Ho  has  endowed  us  with  power  to  restrain 
their  unlawful  purposes,  we  will  not  drive  them  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  Whensoever  they  shall 
send  to  us  declaring  that  our  rule  is  no  longer  agreeable  to 
them,  and  requiring  us  to  lay  down  the  administration  of 
our  sovereignty,  we  shall  willingly  comply  and  resign  it 
accordingly.  We  shall  part  from  them  more  gladly  than 
they  from  us ;  for  we  endure  greater  cares  and  vexations  on 
their  behalf  than  they  have  ever  sustained  through  any  act 
of  ours. 

CLXXXIII 

We  know  the  cause  of  this  revolt,  its  purposes,  and  its 
aims.  Those  who  made  it  have  not  left  us  in  darkness 
respecting  their  intentions,  but  what  they  are  to  accomplish 
is  still  hidden  from  our  sight ;  and  I  will  abstain  now,  as  I 
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have  always  abstained  with  regard  to  it,  from  predicting 
what  is  to  come.  I  know  what  I  hope  for, — and  what  I 
shall  rejoice  in, — but  I  know  nothing  of  future  facts  that 
will  enable  me  to  express  a  confident  opinion.  Whether  it 
will  give  freedom  to  the  race  which  white  men  have  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  whether  the  issue  will  purify  a  nation 
steeped  in  crimes  committed  against  that  race,  is  known 
only  to  the  Supreme.  In  His  hands  are  alike  the  breath  of 
man  and  the  life  of  states.  I  am  willing  to  commit  to  Him 
the  issue  of  this  dreaded  contest ;  but  I  implore  of  Him, 
and  I  beseech  this  House,  that  my  country  may  lift  neither 
hand  nor  voice  in  aid  of  the  most  stupendous  act  of  guilt 
that  history  has  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

(Bright's  Speeches^  America,  vi ) 

CLXXXIV 

Examine  carefully  my  conduct  in  the  points  concerning 
which  the  charges  are  made ;  listen  attentively  to  what  my 
envoys  will  communicate  to  you  in  my  behalf ;  and  then, 
having  compared  it  with  all  the  proceedings  of  Seigneur 
Don  John,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  resolution  worthy  the 
rank  which  you  occupy,  and  befitting  your  obligations  to 
the  whole  people,  of  whom  you  have  been  chosen  chiefs  and 
protectors  by  God  and  by  men.  Put  away  all  considerations 
which  might  obscure  your  clear  eyesight;  maintain  with 
magnanimity,  and  like  men,  the  safety  of  yourselves,  your 
wives,  your  children,  your  estates,  your  liberties;  see  that 
this  poor  people,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  does  not 
perish;  preserve  them  from  the  greediness  of  those  who 
would  grow  great  at  your  expense;  guard  them  from  the 
yoke  of  miserable  servitude ;  let  not  all  our  posterity  lament 
that,  by  our  pusillanimity,  they  have  lost  the  liberties  which 
our  ancestors  had  conquered  for  them,  and  bequeathed  to 
them  as  well  as  to  us,  and  that  they  have  been  subjugated 
by  the  proud  tyranny  of  strangers.  (Motley.) 
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CLXXXV 

Opposed  to  these,  in  appearance  but  in  appearance  only, 
is  another  band,  who  call  themselves  the  moderate.  These, 
if  I  conceive  rightly  of  their  conduct,  are  a  set  of  men  who 
approve  heartily  of  the  whole  new  constitution,  but  wish  to 
lay  heavy  on  the  most  atrocious  of  those  crimes,  by  which 
this  fine  constitution  of  theirs  has  been  obtained.  They  are 
a  sort  of  people  who  affect  to  proceed  as  if  they  thought 
that  men  may  deceive  without  fraud,  rob  without  injustice, 
and  overturn  everything  without  violence.  They  are  men 
who  would  usurp  the  government  of  their  country  with 
decency  and  moderation.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing  more 
or  better,  than  men  engaged  in  desperate  designs,  with 
feeble  minds.  They  are  not  honest ;  they  are  only  ineflectual 
and  unsystematick  in  their  iniquity.  They  are  persons  who 
want  not  the  dispositions,  but  the  energy  and  vigour,  that 
is  necessary  for  great  evil  machinations.  (Burke.) 

CLXXXVI 

But  I  hear  a  language  still  more  extraordinary,  and 
indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  must  suppose,  or  leave  us,  at 
their  mercy.  It  is  this — 'you  know  their  promptitude  in 
writing,  and  their  diligence  in  caballing ;  to  write,  speak  or 
act  against  them,  will  only  stimulate  them  to  new  efforts.' — 
This  way  of  considering  the  principle  of  their  conduct  pays 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  these  gentlemen.  They  pretend 
that  their  doctrines  are  infinitely  beneficial  to  mankind  ; 
but  it  seems  they  would  keep  them  to  themselves,  if  they 
were  not  greatly  provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  spite. 
Their  oracles  are  like  those  of  Proteus  (whom  some  people 
think  they  resemble  in  many  particulars),  who  never  would 
give  his  responses  unless  you  used  him  as  ill  as  possible. 
But  this  is  not  to  do  them  perfect  justice.  They  are  suffici- 
ently communicative.     Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety 
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of  any  agitation  of  topicks  on  the  origin  and  primary  rights 
of  government,  in  opposition  to  their  private  sentiments, 
might  possibly  be  doubted.  But,  as  it  is  notorious,  that 
they  were  proceeding  as  fast,  and  as  far,  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  admit — the  question  is,  whether  their  conduct 
was  to  be  regarded  in  silence,  lest  our  interference  should 
render  them  outrageous  "?  (Burke.) 

CLXXXVII 

You  know,  sir,  that  no  party  can  act  without  a  resolute, 
vigorous,  zealous  and  enterprising  chief.  The  chief  of  every 
monarchical  party  must  be  the  monarch  himself;  at  least, 
he  must  lend  himself  readily  to  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
others.  You  have  a  well-intentioned  and  virtuous  prince; 
but  minds  like  his,  bred  with  no  other  view  but  a  safe  and 
languid  domination,  are  not  made  for  breaking  their  prisons, 
terrifying  their  enemies,  and  animating  their  friends.  Be- 
sides, in  a  wife  and  children  he  has  given  hostages  to  his] 
enemies.  If  the  king  can  do  nothing  in  his  situation,  the 
wonder  is  not  great.  It  is  much  greater,  on  all  appearance, 
that  not  one  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  nobility  of 
France,  who  to  great  military  talent  adds  any  sort  of  lead, 
consideration,  or  following,  in  the  country  or  in  the  army. 

(BURKE.) 

CLXXXVIII 

To  strengthen  itself,  the  monarchy  had  weakened  every 
other  force.  To  unite  the  nation  to  itself,  it  had  dissolved 
all  other  ties.  When  the  chain  which  held  the  people  to  the 
prince  was  once  broken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  found  in  a  state  of  disconnection.  There  was 
neither  force  nor  union  anywhere,  to  sustain  the  monarchy, 
or  the  nobility,  or  the  church.  As  to  great  and  commanding 
talents,  they  are  the  gift  of  Providence  in  some  way  un- 
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known  to  us.  They  rise  where  they  are  least  expected. 
They  fail  when  everything  seems  disposed  to  produce  them, 
or  at  least  to  call  them  forth.  Your  sole  hope  seems  to  me 
to  rest  in  the  disposition  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and 
in  their  ability  to  yield  you  assistance.  I  can  conjecture 
nothing  with  certainty  of  this,  in  either  of  the  points.  But 
at  present  I  see  nothing  that  in  the  smallest  degree  looks 
that  way.  In  the  meantime,  the  usurpation  gathers  strength 
by  continuance,  and  credit  by  success.  (BURKE.) 


CLXXXIX 

We  must  remcm))cr  that  it  is  not  for  ourselves  alone  that 
we  submit  to  unexampled  privations.  We  have  for  ourselves- 
the  great  duty  of  self-preservation  to  perform  ;  but  the  duty 
of  the  people  of  England  now  is  of  a  nobler  and  higher  order. 
We  are  in  the  first  i)lace  to  provide  for  our  own  safety 
against  a  foe  whose  malignity  to  this  country  knows  no 
bounds ;  but  this  is  not  to  close  our  views  or  our  efforts  in 
so  sacred  a  cause.  Amid  the  wreck  and  the  misery  of 
nations  it  is  our  just  boast  that  we  have  continued  superior 
to  all  that  ambition  or  despotism  could  effect,  and  our  still 
higher  boast  ought  to  be,  that  we  provide  not  only  for  our 
own  safety,  but  hold  out  a  prospect  to  nations  now  bending 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  tyranny,  of  what  the  exertions  of  a 
free  people  can  effect,  and  that  at  least  in  this  corner  of  the 
world  the  name  of  liberty  is  still  cherished  and  sanctified. 


cxc 

Yet  think  not  that  battles  gained,  dominion  extended,  or 
enemies  brought  to  submission,  are  the  virtues  which  at 
present  claim  my  admiration.  Were  the  reigning  monarch 
only  famous  for  his  victories,  I  should  regard  his  character 
with  indifference  :  the  boast  of  heroism  in  this  enlightened 
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age  is  justly  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  a  very  subordinate 
rank,  and  mankind  now  begin  to  look  with  becoming  horror 
on  these  foes  to  man.  The  virtue  in  this  aged  monarch 
which  I  have  at  present  in  view,  is  one  of  a  much  more 
exalted  nature,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  is 
the  least  praised  of  all  kingly  virtues,  and  yet  deserves  the 
greatest  praise  :  the  virtue  I  mean  is  justice ;  strict  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  without  severity  and  without  favour. 

Of  all  virtues  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  practised  by 
a  king  who  has  a  power  to  pardon.  All  men,  even  tyrants 
themselves,  lean  to  mercy  when  unbiassed  by  passions  or 
interest :  the  heart  naturally  persuades  to  forgiveness,  and 
pursuing  the  dictates  of  this  pleasing  deceiver,  we  are  led  to 
prefer  our  private  satisfaction  to  public  utility.  What  a 
thorough  love  for  the  public,  what  a  strong  command  over 
the  passions,  what  a  finely-conducted  judgment  must  he 
possess,  who  opposes  the  dictates  of  reason  to  those  of  his 
heart,  and  prefers  the  future  interest  of  his  people,  to  his 
own  immediate  satisfaction ! 


CXCI 

Sir, — I  believe  there  is  no  man,  however  indifferent  about 
the  interests  of  this  country,  who  will  not  readily  confess 
that  the  situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it 
has  arisen  from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary 
system  of  government,  justifies  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions, and  calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or 
vigour  is  left  among  us.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are 
aggravated  by  insults ;  their  complaints  not  merely  dis- 
regarded, but  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one  of  those 
acts  against  which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the 
king's  decisive  approbation.  At  such  a  moment  no  honest 
man  will  remain  silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished 
by  rank  or  property,  in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all 
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equal.  As  we  are  Englishmen,  the  least  considerable  among 
us  has  an  interest  equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  is  equally  called 
upon  to  make  a  generous  contribution  in  support  of  them ; — 
whether  it  be  the  heart  to  conceive,  the  understandins:  to 
direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute.  The  city  of  London  has 
given  an  example  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed  by 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis  is 
the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart :  from  that 
point  it  circulates  with  health  and  vigour  through  every 
artery  of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  the  body 
of  the  English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause  :  conscious 
of  their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
they  will  not  surrender  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parlia- 
ments, or  kings. 

CXCII 

But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  I  shall  n<jt  1)C  told  that  tlie 
attention  which  we  have  given  to  the  fringes  and  outskirts 
of  the  Indian  Em[)ire  has  so  much  absorbed  our  thoughts 
that  we  have  been  indifferent  to  its  internal  affairs.  We 
should  indeed  be  culpable,  if  this  were  so,  for  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  internal  condition  of  the  country 
called  more  urgently  for  our  watchful  care.  Education  is 
spreading,  and  with  it  the  restlessness  engendered  by  super- 
ficial and  imperfect  knowledge.  Vague  aspirations  and 
ambitions  are  becoming  more  potent  among  the  educated 
classes.  Amongst  the  uneducated,  the  silent  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  our 
whole  social  system,  increased  security  of  tenure  has,  I  am 
afraid,  in  too  many  cases  led  to  increased  indebtedness,  with 
its  accompaniments  of  discomfort  and  discontent  The 
means  of  communication  have  become  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  of  old,  the  barriers  interposed  by  time  and  space  be- 
tween one  section  of  the  country  and  another  are  being 

R 
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effaced,  and  a  wave  of  excitement  now  rolls  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  volume  as  it  goes,  instead  of 
breaking  its  force  against  intervening  obstacles.  Among  all 
classes  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  question  authority, 
from  that  of  the  district  officer  to  that  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  On  every  side  new  difficulties  and  new 
problems  are  presenting  themselves.  Nor  are  they  dimin- 
ished by  applying  to  a  country  which  is  Eastern  to  the 
marrow  of  its  bones,  standards  of  treatment  which  are  essen- 
tially European  and  Western.  (Lord  Curzon.) 

CXCIII 

But  your  lordship  has  given  us  a  better  example  of  modera- 
tion. You  saw  betimes  that  ingratitude  is  not  confined  to 
commonwealths ;  and  therefore,  though  you  were  formed 
alike  for  the  greatest  of  civil  employments  and  military 
commands,  yet  you  pushed  not  your  fortune  to  rise  in  either  ; 
but  contented  yourself  with  being  capable,  as  much  as  any 
whosoever,  of  defending  your  country  with  your  sword  or 
assisting  it  with  your  counsel  when  you  were  called.  For  the 
rest  the  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you,  not  only  in  the 
province  where  you  live  but  generally  by  all  who  had  the 
happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for  the  honours 
of  the  court ;  a  place  of  forgetfulness  at  the  best  for  well 
deservers.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  polishing  of  manners,  to 
have  breathed  that  air ;  but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best 
morals  to  live  always  in  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  commerce, 
where  an  honest  man  is  sure  at  the  first  of  being  cheated ; 
and  he  recovers  not  his  losses  but  by  learning  to  cheat  others. 
The  undermining  smile  becomes  at  length  habitual ;  and  the 
drift  of  his  plausible  conversation  is  only  to  flatter  one  that 
he  may  betray  another.  Yet  it  is  good  to  have  been  a 
looker-on  without  venturing  to  play  :  that  a  man  may  know 
false  dice  another  time,  though  he  never  means  to  use  them. 
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I  commend  not  him  who  never  knew  a  court,  but  him  who 
forsakes  it  because  he  knows  it.  Your  lordship  may  properly 
be  said  to  have  chosen  a  retreat,  and  not  to  have  chosen  it 
until  you  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantage  of  rising 
higher  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall. 

CXCIV 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  yielded  less  to  the  demands  of 
the  mob  than  he  who  now  addresses  you  ?  Have  I  not 
opposed  their  wishes  again  and  again  1  Have  I  not  dis- 
engaged myself  from  them  on  their  most  favourite  subject, 
and  pronounced  a  demonstration,  as  I  deemed  it,  of  the 
absurdity  and  delusion  of  the  ballot  1  Even  in  the  most 
troublous  times  of  party,  who  has  gone  less  out  of  his  course 
to  pay  them  court  or  less  submitted  his  judgment  to  theirs  1 
But  if  there  is  the  mob,  there  is  the  people  also.  I  speak 
now  of  the  middle  classes — of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
respectable  persons  — the  most  numerous  and  by  far  the  most 
wealthy  order  in  the  community  :  for  if  all  your  lordships' 
castles,  manors,  rights  of  warren  and  rights  of  chase,  with  all 
your  broad  acres  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  sold  at 
fifty  years'  purchase,  the  price  would  fly  up  and  kick  the 
beam  when  counterpoised  by  the  vast  and  solid  riches  of 
those  middle  classes,  who  arc  also  the  genuine  depositaries  of 
sober,  rational,  intelligent,  and  honest  English  feeling. 
Unable  though  they  be  to  round  a  period,  or  point  an  epi- 
gram, they  are  solid,  right-judging  men,  and,  above  all,  not 
given  to  change.  (Lord  Brougham.) 

cxcv 

Thus  defective  in  every  relationship,  I  will  suppose  this 
man  to  have  added  much  private  improbity  to  public  crimes ; 
that  his  probity  was  like  his  patriotism,  and  his  honour  on  a 
level   with  his  oath.       He  loves  to   deliver   panegyrics   on 
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himself.  I  will  interrupt  him,  and  say,  Sir,  you  are  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been  as  great 
as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible ;  you  began  your  parlia- 
mentary career  with  an  acrimony  and  personality  which 
could  have  been  justified  only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue : 
after  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  became  on  a  sudden 
silent ;  you  were  silent  for  seven  years  ;  you  were  silent  on 
the  greatest  questions,  and  you  were  silent  for  money  !  In 
1773,  when  a  negotiation  was  pending  to  sell  your  talents 
and  your  turbulence,  you  absconded  from  your  duty  in 
Parliament,  you  forsook  your  law  of  Poynings,  you  forsook 
the  questions  of  economy,  and  abandoned  all  the  old  themes 
of  your  former  declamation  ;  you  were  not  at  that  period  to 
be  found  in  the  House  :  you  were  seen,  like  a  guilty  spirit, 
haunting  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  watching  the 
moment  in  which  the  question  should  be  put,  that  you  might 
vanish ;  you  were  descried  with  a  criminal  anxiety  retiring 
from  the  scenes  of  your  past  glory ;  or  you  were  perceived 
coasting  the  upper  benches  of  the  House,  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
with  an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note,  meditating  to 
pounce  on  its  quarry  : — these  ways,  they  were  not  the  ways 
of  honour,  you  practised  pending  a  negotiation  which  was  to 
end  either  in  your  sale  or  in  your  sedition.         (Grattan.) 

CXCVI 

Skilfully  he  raises  the  minds  of  the  judges  from  the  fac- 
tious and  technical  to  the  real  indictment.  'Shall  it  be 
treason,'  he  says,  *  to  embase  the  king's  coin,  though  but  the 
piece  of  twelvepence  or  sixpence  1  And  must  it  not  needs 
be  the  effect  of  a  greater  treason  to  embase  the  spirit  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  set  up  a  stamp  and  character  of  servitude 
upon  them,  whereby  they  shall  be  disabled  to  do  anything 
for  the  service  of  the  king  and  commonwealth  ? '  To  the 
objection,  which  was  true  enough,  that  the  charge  was  novel, 
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his  answer  is,  '  Neither  will  this  be  a  new  way  of  blood. 
There  are  marks  enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very  original 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  execution,  as 
he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not  bred  a  man  bold 
enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these.'  lie  takes  always 
the  high  political  ground.  '  To  alter  the  settled  frame  and 
constitution  of  government  is  treason  in  any  state.  The  laws 
whereby  all  other  parts  of  a  kingdom  are  preserved  would  be 
very  vain  and  defective,  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  secure 
and  preserve  themselves.' 

CXCVII 

But  Junius  'begs  me  to  believe  that  he  measures  the 
integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  professions.' 
Surely  this  Junius  must  imagine  his  readers  as  void  of  under- 
standing as  he  is  of  modesty  !  AMiore  shall  we  find  the 
standard  of  his  integrity  1  By  what  are  we  to  measure  the 
conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin  1  And  he  says  this  to  me, 
whose  conduct,  whenever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been 
as  direct  and  open  and  public  as  my  words.  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  out 
of  the  window  :  nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar :  but  publicly  mixed  in  the  engagement  and  shared  the 
risks.  To  what  danger  has  any  man  been  exposed,  which  I 
have  not  faced  ?  Information — action — imprisonment  or 
death  1  What  labour  have  I  refused  1  AVhat  expense  have 
I  declined  1  What  pleasure  have  I  not  renounced]  But 
Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs,  '  measures  the  integrity 
of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  professions,' — himself, 
all  the  while  being  nothing  but  professions,  and  these  too 
anonymous. 

CXCVIII 

And  now,  gentlemen,  standing  as  I  do  in  this  relation  for 
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the  last  time  in  your  presence  and  that  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
about  to  surrender  for  ever  a  station  full  of  difficulty,  of 
labour  and  temptation,  in  which  I  have  been  called  to  very 
arduous  duties,  affecting  the  rights,  property,  and  at  times 
the  liberty  of  others ;  concerning  which  the  perfect  line  of 
rectitude,  though  desired,  was  not  always  to  be  clearly 
discerned ;  in  which  great  interests  have  been  placed  within 
my  control,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  advance  private  ends  and  sinister  projects;  under 
these  circumstances  I  enquire,  as  I  have  a  right  to  enquire — 
for  in  the  recent  contest  insinuations  have  been  cast  against 
my  integrity — in  this  long  management  of  your  affairs, 
whatever  errors  have  been  committed — and  doubtless  there 
have  been  many — have  you  found  in  me  anything  selfish, 
anything  personal,  anything  mercenary  1  In  the  simple 
language  of  an  ancient  seer,  I  say,  '  Behold,  here  I  am  : 
witness  against  me.  Whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom 
have  I  oppressed'?  At  whose  hands  have  I  received  any 
bribe.'  (JosiAH  QuiNCY.) 

CXCIX 

But,  say  gentlemen,  what  is  this  minister  accused  of  ? 
What  crime  is  laid  to  his  charge  1  For,  unless  some  mis- 
fortune is  said  to  have  happened,  some  crime  to  have  been 
committed,  no  inquiry  ought  to  be  set  on  foot.  Sir,  the  ill- 
posture  of  our  affairs  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  melan- 
choly situation  we  are  in,  the  distresses  we  are  reduced  to, 
are  sufficient  causes  for  inquiry,  even  supposing  he  were 
accused  of  no  particular  crime  or  misconduct.  The  nation 
lies  bleeding,  perhaps  expiring.  The  balance  of  power  has 
received  a  deadly  blow.  Shall  we  acknowledge  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  shall  we  not  inquire  whether  it  has  happened 
by  mischance,  or  by  the  misconduct,  perhaps  the  malice 
prepense,  of  our  minister  here  at  home  1     Before  the  Treaty 
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of  Utrecht  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  of 
peace  we  should  he  able  to  pay  off  most  of  our  debts.  We 
have  now  been  very  near  thirty  years  in  profound  peace ;  at 
least  we  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  war  but  what  we 
unnecessarily  brought  on  ourselves  ;  and  yet  our  debts  are 
nearly  as  great  as  they  were  when  that  treaty  was  concluded. 
Is  not  this  a  misfortune,  and  shall  we  make  no  inquiry  how 
this  misfortune  has  happened  1  (Chatham.) 

CC 

Gentlemen,  your  liecorder  has  said  very  truly,  that  who 
ever,  in  this  free  and  enlightened  state,  aims  at  political 
eminence,  and  discharges  political  duties,  must  expect  to 
have  his  conduct  scrutinised  and  every  action  of  his  public 
life  sifted  with  no  ordinary  jealousy,  and  with  no  sparing 
criticism  ;  and  such  may  have  been  my  lot  as  much  as  that 
of  other  public  men.  But,  gentlemen,  unmerited  obloquy 
seldom  fails  of  an  adequate,  though  perhaps  tardy,  compensa- 
tion. I  must  think  myself,  as  my  honourable  friend  has  said, 
eminently  fortunate,  if  such  compensation  as  he  describes  has 
fallen  to  me  at  an  earlier  period  than  to  many  others ;  if  I  dare 
flatter  myself  (as  his  partiality  has  flattered  me),  that  the 
sentiments  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  entertain  for  me  are 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  country  ;  if,  in  addition  to  the 
justice  done  me  by  my  friends,  I  may,  as  he  has  assured  me, 
rely  upon  a  candid  construction  even  from  political  opponents. 
Gentlemen,  the  secret  of  such  a  result  does  not  lie  deep.  It 
consists  only  in  an  honest  and  undeviating  pursuit  of  what 
one  conscientiously  believes  to  be  one's  public  duty — a  pur- 
suit which,  steadily  continued,  will,  however  detached  and 
separate  parts  of  a  man's  conduct  may  be  viewed  under  the 
influence  of  partialities  or  prejudices,  obtain  for  it,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  approbation  of  all  honest  and 
honourable  minds.    Any  man  may  occasionally  be  mistaken  as 
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to  the  means  most  conducive  to  the  end  which  he  has  in  view ; 
but  if  the  end  be  just  and  praiseworthy,  it  is  by  that  he  will 
be  ultimately  judged,  either  by  his  contemporaries  or  by 
posterity.  Gentlemen,  the  end  which  I  confess  I  have  always 
had  in  view,  and  which  appears  to  me  the  legitimate  object 
of  pursuit  to  a  British  statesman,  I  can  describe  in  one  word. 
The  language  of  modern  philosophy  is  wisely  and  diffusively 
benevolent.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  my  heart  beats  as  high 
for  the  general  interests  of  humanity  as  that  of  any  one  who 
vaunts  his  philanthropy  most  highly ;  but  I  am  contented  to 
confess  that,  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  the  grand 
object  of  my  contemplation  is  the  interest  of  England 

(Canning.) 

CCI 

My  party  principles,  as  well  as  my  general  politics  and  my 
natural  sentiments,  must  lead  me  to  detest  the  French 
Revolution,  in  the  act,  in  the  spirit,  in  the  consequences,  and 
most  of  all,  in  the  example.  I  saw  the  sycophants  of  a  court, 
who  had,  by  engrossing  to  themselves  the  favours  of  the 
sovereign,  added  to  his  distress  and  to  the  odium  of  his 
government,  take  advantage  of  that  distress  and  odium  to 
subvert  his  authority  and  imprison  his  person ;  and  passing, 
by  a  natural  progression,  from  flatterers  to  traitors,  convert 
their  ingratitude  into  a  claim  to  patriotism,  and  become 
active  agents  in  the  ruin  of  that  order  from  their  belonging 
to  which  they  had  derived  all  the  opulence  and  power  of 
their  families.  Under  the  auspices  of  these  base  wretches,  I 
had  seen  a  senseless  populace  employed  totally  to  annihilate 
the  ancient  government  of  their  country,  under  which  it  had 
grown,  in  extent,  compactness,  population,  and  riches,  to  a 
greatness  even  formidable ;  a  government  which  discovered 
the  vigour  of  its  principle,  even  in  the  many  vices  and  errors, 
both  of  its  own  and  its  people's,  which  were  not  of  force 
enough   to  hinder  it  from  producing   these   effects.     They 
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began  its  destruction  by  subverting,  under  pretext  of  rights 
of  man,  the  foundations  of  civil  society  itself. 

(Burke,  Cmrespondence.) 


ecu 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  'it  has  been  observed  by  several  gentlemen, 
in  vindication  of  this  motion,  that  if  it  should  be  carried, 
neither  my  life,  liberty,  nor  estate  will  be  aflfected.  But  do 
the  honourable  gentlemen  consider  my  character  and  reputa- 
tion as  of  no  moment  1  Is  it  no  imputation  to  be  arraigned 
before  this  House,  in  which  I  have  sat  forty  years,  and  to 
have  my  name  transmitted  to  posterity  with  disgrace  and 
infamy  1  I  will  not  conceal  my  sentiments  that  to  be  named 
in  Parliament  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
great  concern  ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  at  the  same  time 
to  reflect  that  the  impression  to  be  made  depends  upon  the 
consistency  of  the  charge,  and  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors. 
Had  the  charge  been  reduced  to  specific  allegations,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  called  upon  for  a  specific  defence.  Had  I 
served  a  weak  or  wicked  master,  and  implicitly  obeyed  his 
dictates,  obedience  to  his  commands  must  have  been  my  only 
justification.  But  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  a 
master  who  wants  no  bad  ministers,  and  would  have  barkened 
to  none,  my  defence  must  rest  on  my  own  conduct.  The  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  is  also  sufficient  support  against  my 
present  prosecutors.  A  further  justification  is  also  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  views  and  abilities  of  the  pro- 
secutors. Had  I  been  guilty  of  great  enormities,  they  want 
neither  zeal  and  inclination  to  bring  them  forward,  nor 
ability  to  place  them  in  the  most  prominent  point  of  view. 
But  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,  my  own  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  none  can  be  justly  imputed.' 

(AYalpole.) 
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CCIII 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of  this  country.  They  have 
displayed  a  good  sense  which  is  remarkable  indeed  when 
contrasted  with  the  harangues  which  have  been  addressed  to 
them.  But,  if  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people,  neither  do  I 
agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  in  fearing  those 
by  whom  they  are  led.  Demagogues  are  the  commonplace 
of  history.  They  are  to  be  found  wherever  popular  commo- 
tion has  prevailed,  and  they  all  bear  to  one  another  a  strong 
family  likeness.  Their  names  float  lightly  on  the  stream  of 
time ;  they  are  in  some  way  hand'ed  down  to  us,  but  then 
they  are  as  little  regarded  as  is  the  foam  which  rides  on  the 
crest  of  the  stormy  wave  and  bespatters  the  rock  which  it 
cannot  shake.  Such  men,  sir,  I  do  not  fear.  But  I  have,  I 
confess,  some  misgivings,  when  I  see  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  rank,  of  character,  of  property  and  intelligence  carried 
away,  without  being  convinced  or  even  over-persuaded,  in  the 
support  of  a  policy  which  many  of  them  in  their  inmost 
hearts  detest  and  abhor.  Monarchies  exist  by  loyalty, 
aristocracies  by  honour,  popular  assemblies  by  political  virtue 
and  patriotism,  and  it  is  in  the  loss  of  these  things,  and  not 
in  comets  or  eclipses,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  portents  that 
herald  the  fall  of  states. 

(Lord  Sherbrooke,  Memoirs,  ii.) 

CCIV 

Such  laws  can  only  deprave  and  infect  the  people.  Put  a 
spaniel  in  the  chain,  and  you  corrupt  the  gentleness  of  his 
nature,  and  make  him  fierce  and  ferocious  ;  put  a  people  in 
the  chain,  and  you  do  the  same.  And  what  is  the  remedy  1 
Only  one.  Set  them  at  large,  and  liberty  will  infallibly 
effect  a  cure.  Eepeal  your  cruel  and  foolish  laws,  restore 
the   constitution  to  its  natural  mildness,  and  you  will  soon 
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find  the  natnrul  effects.  Gentlemen  have  condemned  the 
idea  of  an  appeal  to  the  sister  nation  for  assistance,  and 
condemned  the  interference  of  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox, 
as  trenching  on  our  independence.  It  was  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  our  legislation,  but  with  the 
ruinous  corruption  of  our  own  government,  in  which,  as 
subjects  of  the  empire,  they  have  an  interest,  and,  therefore, 
a  right  of  saying  to  their  sovereign — 'Sir,  your  ministers  are 
degrading  the  common  constitution  of  Ireland,  they  arc 
enslaving  the  people,  debauching  its  parliament,  and  driving 
the  country  to  madness.'  To  censure  such  conduct  strikes 
my  mind  as  the  last  and  lowest  extreme  of  degeneracy  and 
shame — to  bark  at  those  who  had  virtue  to  make  a  struggle 
for  our  safety,  which  we  had  not  virtue  to  make  for  ourselves. 
0  rare  and  proud  spirit  of  independence !  0  dignified 
assertion  of  a  right  of  suicide  ! 

ccv 

The  guards  burst  into  Ilavenna  last  night  bearing  your 
wounded  Provost,  and  having  had  a  little  talk  with  him,  I 
take  on  myself  to  come  and  try  appease  the  disorderliness, 
before  Rome,  hearing  of  it,  resort  to  another  method  :  'tis  I 
come,  and  not  another,  from  a  certain  love  I  confess  to  of 
composing  differences.  So,  do  you  understand,  you  are 
about  to  experience  this  unheard  of  tyranny  from  me,  that 
there  shall  be  no  heading  nor  hanging,  no  confiscation  nor 
exile :  I  insist  on  your  simply  pleasing  yourselves.  And 
now,  pray,  Avhat  does  please  you  1  To  live  without  any 
government  at  all  1  Or  having  decided  for  one,  to  see  its 
minister  murdered  by  the  first  of  your  ])ody  that  chooses  to 
find  himself  wronged,  or  disposed  for  reverting  to  first 
principles  and  a  justice  anterior  to  all  institutions, — and  so 
will  you  carry  matters,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  at 
length  unite  and  put  down  such  a  den  of  wild  beasts  1     As 
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for  vengeance  on  what  has  just  taken  place, — once  for  all, 
the  wounded  man  assures  me  he  cannot  conjecture  who 
struck  him ;  and  this  so  earnestly,  that  one  may  be  sure  he 
knows  perfectly  well  what  intimate  acquaintance  could  find 
admission  to  speak  with  him  late  last  evening.  I  come  not 
for  vengeance  therefore,  but  from  pure  curiosity  to  hear 
what  you  will  do  next. 

(Browning  :  A  SmiVs  Tragedy.) 


CCVI 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  unanimous  in  this  affair. 
Unanimity  is  so  good  a  thing,  that  if  it  were  purchased  only 
at  my  expense,  I  should  very  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
it.  I  did,  indeed,  expect  you  to  be  unanimous,  but  upon 
principles  very  different ;  upon  the  principles  which  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  affairs,  have  led  us  to  be  unanimous 
in  parliament.  I  mean  a  general  and  hearty  desire  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  our  country,  and  to  provide  all  that  we 
possibly  can  towards  removing,  or,  at  least,  mitigating,  the 
evils  which  our  late  proceedings  have  brought  upon  the 
nation.  I  thought  that  they  whose  mistaken  zeal  had 
forwarded  those  measures,  would  have  been  forward  also  to 
make  amends  for  the  calamities  which  their  haste  and 
warmth  had  produced,  by  the  hearty  adoption  of  a  better 
system ;  and  that  those  who  had  always  disliked  the  plan 
which  had  been  fatally  pursued,  would  have  cheerfully  lent 
their  assistance  in  alleviating  the  mischiefs  which  they  had 
always  foreseen  and  deprecated.  Unfortunately,  the  patrons 
of  the  first  scheme  have  prevailed  in  Bristol  and  some  other 
places,  and  their  opposers  are  converted  to  their  opinions, 
even  by  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  them.  I  confess, 
I  cannot  see  this  sort  of  unanimity  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction,  (BuRKE.) 
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CCVII 


My  Lords,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  at  this  moment  I 
attempted  to  use  any  rhetorical  blandishments  whatever. 
Such  artifices  would  neither  be  suitable  to  the  body  that  I 
represent,  to  the  cause  which  I  sustain,  or  to  my  own  indi- 
vidual disposition  upon  such  an  occasion.  My  Lords,  we 
know  very  well  what  these  fallacious  blandishments  too 
frequently  are.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  captivate 
the  benevolence  of  the  court,  and  to  conciliate  the  afiections 
of  the  tribunal  rather  to  the  person  than  to  the  cause.  We 
know  that  they  are  used  to  stifle  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
science in  the  judge,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  violation  of 
his  duty.  Wo  likewise  know  that  they  are  too  often  used 
in  great  and  important  causes  (and  more  particularly  in 
causes  like  this)  to  reconcile  the  prosecutor  to  the  powerful 
factions  of  a  protected  criminal,  and  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  have  suffered  by  his  crimes ;  thus  inducing  all  parties 
to  separate  in  a  kind  of  good  humour,  as  if  ihey  had  nothing 
more  than  a  verbal  dispute  to  settle,  or  a  slight  quarrel  over 
a  table  to  compromise ;  while  nations,  whole  suffering 
nations,  are  left  to  beat  the  empty  air  with  cries  of  misery 
and  anguish,  and  to  cast  forth  to  an  offended  heaven  the 
imprecations  of  disappointment  and  despair 

CCVIII 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  let  me  say  a 
word  to  the  author.  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own  noble 
sentiments,  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with  which 
he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  parliamentary 
liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  necessary  ;  not  so  much 
in  justice  to  him,  as  to  my  own  feelings.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  it  will  be  a  distinction  honourable  to  the  age,  that  the 
rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race  that  ever 
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were  so  grievously  oppressed  from  the  greatest  tyranny  that 
was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and 
dispositions  equal  to  the  task ;  that  it  has  fallen  to  one  who 
has  the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit  to  undertake, 
and  the  eloquence  to  support,  so  great  a  measure  of  hazard- 
ous benevolence.  His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  men  and  things ;  he  well  knows  what  snares 
are  spread  about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity,  from 
court  intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular  delusion.  But 
he  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security,  his  interest,  his 
power,  even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
people  whom  he  has  never  seen. 

CCIX 

This  is  the  road  that  all  heroes  have  trod  before  him. 
He  is  traduced  and  abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He 
will  remember  that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  all  true  glory  :  he  will  remember,  that  it  was 
not  only  in  the  Eoman  customs,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  things,  that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential 
parts  of  triumph.  These  thoughts  will  support  a  mind, 
which  only  exists  for  honour,  under  the  burden  of  temporary 
reproach.  He  is  doing,  indeed,  a  great  good ;  such  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coincides  with  the 
desires,  of  any  men.  Let  him  use  his  time.  Let  him  give 
the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolence.  He  is 
now  on  a  great  eminence,  where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are 
turned  to  him.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much.  But 
here  is  the  summit.  He  never  can  exceed  what  he  does  this 
day.  (Burke.) 

CCX 

But  if  the  perturbed  spirit  can  only  be  prevented  from 
preying  on  itself  by  literary  composition,  let  me  suggest  to 
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you,  in  preference,  the  propriety  of  dedicating  the  days  of 
your  salutary  retirement  to  a  production  of  more  general 
interest,  and,  if  properly  treated,  of  more  general  utility. 
A  memoir  of  the  late  years  of  your  career  might  afford  your 
fellow-countrymen  that  of  which  at  present  they  are  much 
in  want — a  great  moral  lesson.  In  its  instructive  pages  we 
might  perhaps  learn  how  a  great  empire  has  nearly  been 
sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  rapacious  faction  ;  how, 
under  the  specious  garb  of  patriotism,  a  band  of  intriguing 
politicians,  connected  by  no  community  of  purpose  or  of 
feeling  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  base  interests, 
forfeited  all  the  pledges  of  their  previous  careers,  or  violated 
all  the  principles  of  their  practised  systems,  how,  at  length, 
in  some  degree  palled  with  plundering  the  nation,  according 
to  the  usual  course  they  begun  plundering  themselves ;  how 
the  weakest,  and  probably  the  least  impure,  were  sacrificed 
to  those  who  were  more  bold  and  bad ;  and  finally,  bow  }our 
Lordship  especially  would  have  shrouded  yourself  in  the 
mantle,  while  you  kicked  away  the  prophet. 

{Uunnymede  Letters  :  to  Lord  Brougham. ) 
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EPISTOLAHY 


CCXI 


To  begin  by  confessing  myself  in  the  wrong  will,  I  hope, 
be  some  proof  to  you  that  none  of  the  stations  which  I  have 
gone  through  have  hitherto  had  the  effects  upon  me  which 
you  apprehend.  If  a  month's  silence  has  been  turned  to  my 
disadvantage  in  your  esteem,  it  has  at  least  had  this  good 
effect,  that  I  am  convinced  by  the  kindness  of  your  re- 
proaches, as  v/ell  as  by  the  goodness  of  your  advice,  that 
you  still  retain  some  part  of  your  former  friendship  for  me, 
of  which  I  am  the  more  confident  from  the  agreeable  freedom 
with  which  you  express  yourself ;  and  I  shall  not  forfeit  my 
pretensions  to  the  continuance  of  it  by  doing  anything  that 
shall  give  you  occasion  to  think  that  I  am  insensible 
of  it. 

I  hope  the  nation  will  not  suffer  by  my  being  in  this  great 
station,  and  if  I  can  contribute  to  its  prosperity,  I  shall  think 
it  the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

(Lord  Carteret  to  Swift.) 

CCXII 

I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  pain  myself  as  to  be  able  to  heai 
of  another's  sufferings  without  any  sensibility  to  them, 
especially  when  they  are  those  of  one  I  ought  more  par- 
ticularly to  feel  for  :  though  indeed  the  goodness  of  my  own 
constitution  is  in  some  sense  a  misfortune  to  me,  for  as  the 
health  of  everybody  I  love  seems  much  more  precarious  than 
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my  own,  it  is  but  a  melancholy  prospect  to  consider  myself 
as  one  that  may  possibly  in  some  years  be  left  in  the  world 
destitute  of  the  advice  or  good  wishes  of  those  few  friends 
that  used  to  care  for  me,  and  without  a  likelihood,  or  even 
a  desire,  of  gaining  any  new  ones.  This  letter  will,  I  hope, 
find  you  perfectly  recovered,  and  your  own  painful  experi- 
ence will,  for  the  future,  teach  you  not  to  give  so  much  in 
to  a  sedentary  life,  that  has,  I  fear,  been  the  cause  of  your 
illness. 

CCXIII 

You  mix  more  with  tlic  "World  in  general  than  I  am 
enabled  to  do  from  particular  circumstances,  and  I  believe 
you  have  the  good  of  the  Country  at  Heart.  I  further 
believe  that  you  are  interested  in  my  Reputation.  I 
acknowledge  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  I  may  have  dwelt  too  much  and  too  often  upon 
topicks  wliich  are  not  generally  interesting,  because  they 
are  not  generally  understood,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  I 
may  have  spoken  both  too  often  and  too  much  ;  but  you 
confirm  the  feeling  I  before  had  that  the  Kesult  of  my 
Parliamentary  Campaign  was  not  injurious  to  my  Fame,  and 
I  have  heard  from  friends  and  foes  the  agreeable  truth  which 
on  that  score  you  repeat  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  coming  Session  with  feelings  very  different 
from  those  which  I  carried  there  last  January. 

(S.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  to  Mr.  Creevey, 
Creevey  Papers^  vol.  i.) 

CCXIV 

"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  twelve  miles  out  of 
our  way  to  Palestrina.  It  has  rained  all  day  as  if  heaven 
and  us  were  coming  together.  See  my  honesty,  I  do  not 
mention  a  syllable  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  because  I  really 
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did  not  see  it ;  which,  I  think,  is  pretty  well  for  an  old 
traveller.  So  we  returned  along  the  Via  Praenestina,  saw 
the  Lacus  Gabinus  and  Eegillus,  where,  you  know.  Castor 
and  Pollux  appeared  upon  a  certain  occasion.  And  many  a 
good  old  tomb  we  left  on  each  hand,  and  many  an  aqueduct, 

Dumb  are  whose  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  whole  modern  ones,  works  of  Popes, 
that  run  about  thirty  miles  a-piece  in  length ;  one  of  them 
conveys  still  the  famous  Aqua  Virgo  to  Kome,  and  adds  vast 
beauty  to  the  prospect.  So  we  came  to  Rome  again,  where 
waited  for  us  a  splendidissimo  regalo  of  letters ;  in  one  of 
which  came  you,  with  your  huge  characters  and  wide 
intervals,  staring. 

ccxv 

I  know  how  great  an  obstacle  ill  spirits  are  to  resolution. 
Do  you  really  think,  if  you  walked  ten  miles  every  morning, 
in  a  week's  time  you  should  not  entertain  much  stronger 
hopes  of  the  Chancellorship,  and  think  it  a  much  more 
probable  thing  than  you  do  at  present?  The  advantages 
you  mention  are  not  nothing ;  our  inclinations  are  more 
than  we  imagine  in  our  own  power ;  reason  and  resolution 
determine  them,  and  support  under  many  difficulties.  To 
me  there  hardly  appears  to  be  any  medium  between  a  public 
life  and  a  private  one ;  he  who  prefers  the  first,  must  put 
himself  in  a  way  of  being  serviceable  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  of  any  consequence  among  them. 
Nay,  he  must  not  refuse  being,  in  a  certain  degree,  even 
dependent  upon  some  men  who  are  so  already.  If  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  light  on  such  as  will  make  no  ill  use  of 
his  humility,  there  is  no  shame  in  this.  If  not,  his  ambition 
ought  to  give  place  to  a  reasonable  pride,  and  he  should 
apply  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind  those  abilities 
which  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  use  for  others'  service. 
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CCXVI 

Your  letters  are  always  so  welcome  to  me  that  you 
certainly  have  no  occasion  for  excusing  what  you  say  or  do 
not  say.  Your  details  amuse  me,  and  so  would  what  you 
suppress;  for  though  I  have  no  military  genius  or  curiosity, 
whatever  relates  to  yourself  must  interest  me.  The  honours 
you  have  received,  though  I  have  so  little  taste  for  such 
things  myself,  gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  not  more  pleasure  in  not  being  a 
prophet  in  one's  own  country,  when  one  is  almost  receiver^ 
like  Mahomet  in  every  other.  To  be  an  idol  at  home  is  no 
assured  touchstone  of  merit.  Stocks  and  stones  have  been 
adored  in  fifty  regions,  but  do  not  bear  transplanting.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Hercules  Farnese  may  lose  their 
temples,  but  never  lose  their  estimation  by  travelling. 

(Horace  Walpole.) 

ccxvn 

Elections,  you  may  be  sure,  are  the  only  topic  here  at 
present — I  mean  in  England — not  on  this  (piiet  hill,  where 
I  think  of  them  as  little  as  of  the  spot  where  the  ])attle  of 
Blenheim  was  fought.  They  say  there  will  not  be  much 
alteration,  but  the  Phoenix  will  rise  from  its  ashes  with 
most  of  its  old  plumes,  or  as  bright.  Wilkes  at  first  seemed 
to  carry  all  before  him,  besides  having  obtained  the 
Mayoralty  of  London  at  last.  Lady  Hertford  told  me  last 
Saturday  that  he  would  carry  twelve  members.  I  have  not 
been  in  town  since,  nor  know  anything  but  what  I  collect 
from  the  papers;  so  if  my  letter  is  opened,  M.  de  Yergennes 
will  not  amass  any  very  authentic  intelligence  from  my 
despatches.  (Horace  Walpole.) 

ccxvni 

Any  election  must  be  lost,  any  family  interest  in  a  county 
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would  melt  away,  if  greater  pains — infinitely  greater — were 
not  employed  to  carry  on  and  support  them  than  have  ever 
been  employed  in  this  end  and  object  of  all  elections,  and  in 
this  most  important  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  every 
individual  in  it.  The  people  are  not  answerable  for  their 
present  supine  acquiescence ;  indeed  they  are  not.  God  and 
nature  never  made  them  to  think  and  to  act  without  guidance 
and  direction.  They  have  obeyed  the  only  impulse  they 
have  received.  When  they  resist  such  endeavours  as  ought 
to  be  used  by  those  who,  by  their  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
country,  by  the  goodness  of  their  characters,  and  their 
experience  in  their  affairs,  are  their  natural  leaders,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  despair,  and  to  let  their  blood  lie 
upon  their  own  heads.  I  must  again  beg  your  Grace  not  to 
think  that,  in  excusing  the  people,  I  mean  to  blame  our 
friends.  Very  far  from  it.  Our  activity  has  arisen  solely 
from  a  natural  and  most  pardonable  error  (an  error,  how- 
ever,) that  it  was  enough  to  attend  diligently,  and  to  be 
active  in  parliament. 

But  you  will  say, — Why  all  this  1 — why  now  1 — why  to 
me  1  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  that  your  Grace  can  do  more 
than  anybody  else  at  all  times  :  at  this  time  nobody  but 
your  Grace  can  do  what  I  apprehend  to  be  far  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  public. 

(Burke,  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.) 


CCXIX 

I  had  no  conception  that  the  distance  between  us, 
measured  by  time  in  respect  of  letters,  was  so  great.  I  have 
but  just  received  yours  dated  the  2nd — and  when  you  will 
receive  mine  written  from  this  city  somewhat  later  than  the 
same  date,  I  cannot  know.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you. 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  at  Marlow ;  a  certain  degree  of 
society  being  almost  a  necessity   of  life,  particularly  as  we 
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arc  not  to  see  you  this  summer  in  Italy.  But  this,  I  suppose, 
must  be  as  it  is.  I  often  revisit  Marlow  in  thought.  The 
curse  of  this  life  is,  that  whatever  is  once  known,  can  never 
be  unknown.  You  inhabit  a  spot,  which  before  you  inhabit 
it,  is  as  indifferent  to  you  as  any  other  spot  upon  earth,  and 
when,  persuaded  by  some  necessity,  you  think  to  leave  it, 
you  leave  it  not ;  it  clings  to  you — and  with  memories  of 
things,  which,  in  your  experience  of  them,  gave  no  such 
promise,  revenges  your  desertion.  Time  flows  on,  places  are 
changed  ;  friends  who  were  with  us  are  no  longer  with  us ; 
yet  what  has  been  seems  yet  to  be,  but  barren  and  stripped 
of  life.  (Shelley,  a  letter  to  Peacock.) 


ccxx 

What  a  noble  human  being  !  I  expected  to  see  a  hero 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  One  cannot  exactly  say  of  him 
what  Chaucer  says  of  the  ideal  knight,  'As  meke  he  was  of 
port  as  is  a  maid ' ;  he  is  more  majestic  than  meek,  and 
his  manners  have  a  certain  divine  simplicity  in  them,  such 
as  I  have  never  witnessed  in  a  native  of  these  islands, 
among  men  at  least,  and  they  are  gentler  than  those  of  most 
young  maidens  whom  I  know  ...  I  ventured  to  give  him 
a  little  advice :  he  denied  that  he  came  with  any  political 
purpose  to  England,  merely  to  thank  the  English  for  their 
kindness  to  him,  and  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  him- 
self and  all  Italian  matters  .  .  .  When  I  asked  if  he 
returned  through  France,  he  said  he  would  never  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  France  again.  I  happened  to  make  use  of 
this  expression,  '  That  fatal  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  Italy 
to  Napoleon.'  'Gratitude!'  he  said;  'Hasn't  he  had  his 
pay  ?  His  reward  1  If  Napoleon  were  dead  I  should  be 
glad,  and  if  I  were  dead  he  would  be  glad.'  These  are 
slight  chroniclings,  but  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
them.  (Tennyson  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.) 
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CCXXT 


I  received  your  letter,  but  not  in  time  to  answer  by  return 
of  post,  and  as  you  purposed  setting  out  next  day,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  were  worth  while  writing  to  you  at 
all :  perhaps  you  may  get  my  note  somewhere  in  Italy ; 
as  it  contains  nothing,  you  will  be  hurt  at  sight  of  an 
English  postmark  on  a  pithless  scrawl.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  Henry  Taylor's  ill-health,  but  I  have  good  faith  in  warm 
suns  and  leisure.  You  are  quite  unforgiveable  in  your 
perpetual  assumption  of  my  nonchalance  as  to  whatever 
you  write.  Why  you  do  always  so  assume,  and  what  reason 
I  can  have  given  you  for  such  an  error  on  your  part,  is 
to  me  hidden  in  black  cloud.  You  should  have  sent  your 
proofs.     It  is  quite  true  that  you  have  heard  me  say  that 

I  was  sometimes  bored  by  Mr.  E and  others ;  but  why 

you  should  be  so  ultra-humble  as  to  mass  yourself  along 
with  these,  and  dream  you  range  no  higher  in  my  andro- 
meter,  is  beyond  my  following.  Peace  be  with  such  fancies, 
that  is,  I  hope  they  are  dead  and  over  them  the  'hie 
iacent '  of  all  futurity.     Thank  you  however  for  the  book. 

I  am  down  here  at  St.  Leonard's  with  the  Lushingtons , 
there  are  smooth  seas  and  hot  weather,  and  I  wish  you  were 
with  me.     Good-bye,  and  don't  be  angry  at  this  scrapling. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  Tennyson. 
{To  Aubrey  de  Verb,  Life,  vol.  i.) 

CCXXII 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  with  the  truest  satisfac- 
tion all  your  very  interesting  letters  to   16th  July.     The 
immense  fatigue  you  have  had  in  defending  Acre  against 
such  a  chosen  army  of  French  villains,  headed  by  that  arch- 1 
villain  Bonaparte,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and  the  bravery 
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shown  by  you  and  your  brave  companions  is  such  as  to 
merit  every  encomium  which  all  the  civilized  world  can 
bestow.  As  an  individual,  and  as  an  admiral,  will  you  accept 
of  my  feeble  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration,  and  make 
them  acceptable  to  all  those  under  your  command  1  I  hope 
Alexandria  is  long  before  this  in  your  possession,  and  the 
final  blow  given  to  Bonaparte ;  but  I  hope  no  terms  will  ever 
be  granted  for  his  individual  return  to  Europe 

Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir  Sidney,  of  my  perfect  esteem  and 
regard,  and  do  not  let  any  one  persuade  you  to  the  contrary. 
But  my  character  is,  that  I  will  not  suffer  the  smallest  tittle 
of  my  command  to  be  taken  from  me  ;  but  with  pleasure  I 
give  way  to  my  friends,  among  whom  I  beg  you  will  allow 
me  to  consider  you,  and  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem 
and  affection,  your  faithful  humble  servant. 

(Nelson,  Awj.  20(h,  1799.) 

CCXXIII 

General  Ferguson  to  Samuel  IFhithread,  M.P 

Raith,  Oct.  1,  1809. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  25th  ulto.  accompanied  by  Sir  Arthur's  to  you.  With 
respect  to  his  rashness  in  advancing  so  far  into  Spain,  I  fear 
something  may  be  said ;  but  I  should  fain  hope  that  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  he  will  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  Twenty  pieces  of  canon  and  five 
standards  taken  from  the  enemy  will  be  strong  evidence  in 
his  favour.  I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  Spanish  army  and  of  the 
Government.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  no  hopes  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Spaniards.  He  tells  me  not  to  think 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  him  or  his  army,  so  my  trip 
to  Spain  is  at  an  end.  We  shall  probably  have  fighting 
enough  at  home,  beginning  with  a  war  of  words,  which  (if 
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the  system  of  Government  is  not  completely  changed)  will 
end  in  blows.  If  any  of  our  friends  come  in,  I  hope  they 
will  not  put  the  convenience  of  one  individual  in  competition 
with  the  existence  of  the  country.  If  they  do,  I  hope  that 
no  honest  man  will  support  them.  If  Parliament  meets  in 
November  I  shall  go  to  town,  and  should  you  be  at  Southill 
I  shall  not  pass  your  door.  {Creevey  Papers^  vol.  i.) 

CCXXIV 

If  I  am  wrong  and  more  sanguine  people  right,  taut  mieux, 
and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  they  can  be ;  but  if  I  am  right,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  happier  for  having  made  up  my  mind  to 
my  situation.  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  am  at  the 
thoughts  of  your  coming ;  I  shall  be  so  at  all  times,  but  I 
really  want  you  at  present  to  a  great  degree.  I  have  other 
friends  whom  I  love,  and  who,  I  believe,  love  me,  but  I 
foresee  possible  cases  where  I  am  determined  to  act  against 
all  the  advice  that  they  are  likely  to  give  me.  I  know  they 
will  not  shake  me,  for  nothing  ever  shall ;  but  yet  it  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  you  here,  who,  I  know,  would 
be  of  my  opinion.  You  guess,  I  daresay,  the  sort  of  case  I 
mean.  I  shall  be  told  by  prudent  friends  that  I  am  under 
no  sort  of  engagements  to  any  set  of  men.  I  certainly  am 
not,  but  there  are  cases  where  there  is  no  engagement,  and 
yet  it  is  dishonourable  not  to  act  as  if  there  was  one.  But 
even  suppose  it  was  quite  honourable,  is  it  possible  to  be 
happy  in  acting  with  people  of  whom  one  has  the  worst 
opinions,  and  being  on  a  cold  footing  (which  must  be  the 
case)  with  all  those  whom  one  loves  best,  and  with  whom 
one  passes  one's  life  1 

(Letter  of  Fox  to  Fitzpatrick,  1778.) 

ccxxv 

I  never  did  revenge  injuries,  and  never  will  sacrifice  the 
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public  quiet  to  my  own  resentment.  I  believe  there  is  not 
one  here  thinks  I  retain  any  revenge,  but  have  given  many 
instances  of  forgiving  and  forgetting  very  great  injuries.  I 
have  scarce  used  the  common  caution  of  doing  anything  se 
defendendo  for  fear  it  should  be  thought  to  be  the  effect  of 
resentment.  In  one  word,  I  do  assure  you  I  can  live  and  act 
with  the  Duke  now  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
easiness  as  the  first  day  that  ever  I  saw  him  ;  and  that  you 
may  be  convinced  this  is  my  temper  and  not  words  only,  I 
must  tell  you  some  things  which  have  passed  since  April  last, 
and  many  more  I  could  add.  .  .  .  This  I  find  by  experience, 
those  who  have  done  injuries  are  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
than  those  who  have  received  injuries  ;  and  hatred,  the  more 
groundless  and  unreasonable  it  is,  the  more  durable  and 
violent  it  most  times  proves.  Now  I  have  opened  to  you  my 
heart  upon  this  subject,  and  do  again  assure  you  that  no 
resentment  of  mine  shall  ever  obstruct  the  public  service  or 
hinder  the  co-operating  with  any  one  for  the  good  of  the 
common  cause.  (Robert  Harley,  Karl  of  Oxford.) 

CCXXVI 

My  dear  Mr.  Tennyson, — I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  lose 
the  pleasure  of  paying  you  a  visit,  but  I  am  far  more  sorry 
for  the  reason.  Your  father  has  two  existences.  Spiritually 
he  lives  in  all  our  minds  (in  mine  he  has  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years)  in  forms  imperishable  as  diamonds  which  time 
and  change  have  no  power  over.  The  mortal  case  of  him  is 
of  frailer  material,  and,  as  I  believe  he  takes  extremely  little 
care  of  it  himself,  the  charge  falls  on  you,  and  the  world  will 
expect  an  account  of  it  at  your  hands.  Centuries  will  pass 
before  we  have  another  real  full-grown  poet.  The  seeds  of 
time  I  suppose  are  sown  and  grow  for  a  bit,  and  the  reviews 
clap  their  hands.  But  they  come  to  nothing.  The  moral 
atmosphere  is  too  pestilential.     The  force  which  there  is  in 
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the  world  is  all  destructive  and  disintegrating,  and  heaven 
knows  when  any  organising  life  will  show  itself  again. 

We  must  keep  what  we  have  got  to  the  latest  moment  and 
be  thankful  for  him. 

serus  in  caelum  redeat. 

Caelum '  can  do  without  your  father  better  than  we  can. 
— Faithfully  yours,  J.  A.  Froude. 

{Life  of  Lord  Tennyson,  vol.  ii.) 

CCXXVII 

In  my  accounts  of  pictures  and  things,  I  am  more  pleased 
to  interest  you  than  the  many  ;  and  this  is  fortunate,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  no  idea  of  attempting  the  latter, 
and  if  I  did  attempt  it,  I  should  assuredly  fail.  A  perception 
of  the  beautiful  characterises  those  who  differ  from  ordinary 
men,  and  those  who  can  perceive  it  would  not  buy  enough  to 
pay  the  printer.  Besides,  I  keep  no  journal,  and  the  only 
records  of  my  voyage  will  be  the  letters  I  send  to  you.  The 
bodily  fatigue  of  standing  for  hours  in  galleries  exhausts 
me  j  I  believe  I  don't  see  half  that  I  ought  on  that  account. 

O,  if  I  had  health  and  strength  and  equal  spirits,  what 
boundless  intellectual  improvement  might  I  not  gather  in 
this  wonderful  country  !  At  present  I  write  little  else  but 
poetry,  alid  little  of  that.  My  first  act  of  Prometheus  is  com- 
plete, and  I  think  you  would  like  it.  I  consider  poetry  very 
subordinate  to  moral  and  political  science,  and  if  I  were  well, 
certainly  I  would  aspire  to  the  latter,  for  I  can  conceive  a 
great  work,  embodying  the  discoveries  of  all  ages,  and  har- 
monising the  contending  creeds  by  which  mankind  have  been 
ruled.  Far  from  me  is  such  an  attempt,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
tent, by  exercising  my  fancy,  to  amuse  myself  and  perhaps 
some  others,  and  cast  what  weight  I  can  into  the  scale  of 
that  balance  which  the  ^iant  of  Arthegall  holds. 

(Shelley.) 
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CCXXVIII 

Money  never  made  any  man  rich,  but  his  mind.  He  that 
can  order  himself  to  the  law  of  nature  is  not  only  without 
the  sense,  but  the  fear  of  poverty.  Oh  !  but  to  strike  blind 
the  people  with  our  wealth  and  pomp,  is  the  thing  !  What 
a  wretchedness  is  this,  to  thrust  all  our  riches  outward,  and 
be  beggars  within  ;  to  contemplate  nothing  but  the  little, 
vile,  and  sordid  things  of  the  world  ;  not  the  great,  noble 
and  precious  !  We  serve  our  avarice ;  and  not  content  with 
the  good  of  the  earth  that  is  offered  us,  we  search  and  dig 
for  the  evil  that  is  hidden.  God  offered  us  those  things,  and 
placed  them  at  hand  and  near  us,  that  he  knew  were  profit- 
able for  us ;  but  the  hurtful  he  laid  deep  and  hid.  Yet  do 
we  seek  only  the  things  whereby  we  may  perish  ;  and  bring 
them  forth,  when  God  and  nature  hath  buried  them. 

(Ben  Jonson.) 

CCXXLX 

No  man  suffers  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  who  has  been 
deceived  by  good.  If  we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  if  we  fancy 
that  they  belong  to  us,  and  are  perpetually  to  remain  with 
us  ;  if  we  lean  upon  them  and  expect  to  be  considered  for 
them  ;  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of  grief,  as  soon 
as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
sures, become  destitute  even  of  those  which  arc  imaginary. 
But   if   we  do  not   suffer    ourselves    to   be    transported    by 
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prosperity,  neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our 
souls  will  be  proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  states  : 
and  having  explored  our  strength  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for 
in  the  midst  of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear 
misfortune. 

ccxxx 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of 
for  the  acquiring  of  the  virtue  of  contentment,  I  shall  only 
mention  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a  man  should  always 
consider  how  much  more  he  has  than  he  wants  ;  and,  secondly, 
how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is. 
For  the  first  point,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
which  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  condoled  with  him  upon 
the  loss  of  a  farm.  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  have  three  farms 
still,  and  you  have  but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be 
afflicted  for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the  contrary,  foolish 
men  are  apt  to  fix  their  minds  on  those  who  are  richer  than 
themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are  under  greater 
difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life 
lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind 
to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  those  who 
have  got  the  start  of  them. 

CCXXXI 

The  poets  tell  us  that  after  the  giants  were  overthrown  by 
the  gods,  the  earth  in  revenge  produced  her  last  offspring, 
which  was  Fame.  And  the  fable  is  thus  interpreted  :  that 
when  tumults  and  seditions  are  quieted,  rumours  and  false 
reports  are  plentifully  spread  through  a  nation.  So  that,  by 
this  account,  lying  is  the  last  relief  of  a  routed,  earthborn, 
rebellious  party  in  a  state.  But  here  the  moderns  have  made 
great  additions,  applying  this  art  to  the  gaining  of  power 
and  preserving  it,  as  well  as  revenging  themselves  after  they 
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have  lost  it;  as  the  same  instruments  are  made  use  of  by- 
animals  to  feed  themselves  when  they  are  hungry,  and  to 
bite  those  that  tread  upon  them. 

But  the  same  genealogy  cannot  always  be  admitted  for 
political  lying.  A  political  lie  is  sometimes  born  out  of  a 
discarded  statesman's  head,  and  thence  delivered  to  be  nursed 
and  dandled  by  the  rabble.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  a 
monster,  and  licked  into  shape ;  at  other  times  it  comes  into 
the  world  completely  formed,  and  is  spoiled  in  the  licking. 
It  is  often  born  an  infant  in  the  regular  way,  and  requires 
time  to  mature  it ;  and  often  it  sees  the  light  in  its  full 
growth,  ])ut  dwindles  away  by  degrees.  (SwiFT.) 

CCXXXII 

Reason  opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  aftairs  which  other 
creatures  are  not  capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  believe 
all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural  state  of  being,  divide  their 
time  between  action  and  rest.  They  are  always  at  work,  or 
asleep.  In  short,  their  waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in 
seeking  after  their  food,  or  in  consuming  it.  The  human 
species  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  natures,  are  filled 
with  complaints  that  ' the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them';  that 
'they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  ' ;  that  '  they 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their  time  ' ;  with  many  of  the 
like  shameful  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  are  styled  'reasonable  beings.'  How  monstrous 
are  such  expressions  among  creatures  who  have  the  labours 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with 
proper  employment ;  who  besides  the  business  of  their  proper 
callings  and  professions,  can  apply  themselves  to  the  duties 
of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  discourse ;  in  a  word,  who  can 
exercise  themselves  in  the  unbounded  pursuits  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themselves 
wiser  or  better  than  they  were  before. 
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CCXXXIII 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poets,  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of  nature,  were  so  temperate, 
if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes  and  houses, 
as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk  :  the  oaks  yielded  honey  : 
and  nature  spontaneously  produced  her  greatest  delicacies. 
Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages  of  that  happy  age. 
Tempests  were  not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but  those 
more  furious  tempests  were  unknown  to  human  breasts, 
which  now  cause  such  uproar,  and  engender  such  confusion. 
Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  selfishness  were  never  heard  of : 
cordial  affection,  compassion,  sympathy,  were  the  only 
movements  with  which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even 
the  punctilious  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  was  banished 
from  among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it 
the  very  notion  of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and 
injustice. 

(Hume,  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.) 

CCXXXIV 

Phocion.  The  gods  have  not  granted  us,  Aeschines,  the 
choice  of  being  born  when  we  would :  that  of  dying  when 
we  would,  they  have.  Thank  them  for  it,  as  one  among  the 
most  excellent  of  their  gifts ;  and  remain  or  go,  as  utility  or 
dignity  may  require.  Whatever  can  happen  to  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  from  his  worst  enemy,  whatever  is  most  dreaded 
by  the  inconsiderate  and  irresolute,  has  happened  to  him 
frequently  from  himself;  and  not  only  without  his  incon- 
venience, but  without  his  observation.     We  are  prisoners  as 
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often  as  we  bolt  our  doors,  exiles  as  often  as  we  walk  to 
Munychia,  and  dead  as  often  as  we  sleep.  It  would  be  a 
folly  and  a  shame  to  argue  that  these  things  are  voluntary,  and 
that  what  our  enemy  imposes  are  not ;  they  should  be  the 
more  if  they  befall  us  from  necessity,  unless  necessity  be  a 
weaker  reason  than  caprice.  In  fine,  Aeschines,  I  shall  then 
call  the  times  bad  when  they  make  me  so;  at  present  they 
are  to  be  borne,  as  must  be  the  storm  that  follows  them. 

(Landor,  Imag.  Conversafmis,  xi.) 

ccxxxv 

I  have  seen  reason  to  change  the  greater  part  of  my 
opinions.  Let  me  confess  to  you,  Quintus,  we  oftener  say 
things  because  we  can  say  them  well,  than  because  they  are 
sound  and  reasonable.  One  would  imagine  that  every  man 
in  society  knows  the  nature  of  friendship.  Similarity  in  the 
disposition,  identity  in  the  objects  liked  and  disliked,  have 
been  stated  (and  stated  by  myself)  as  the  essence  of  it; 
nothing  is  untruer.  Titus  Pomponius  and  I  are  different  in 
our  sentiments,  our  manners,  our  habits  of  life,  our  ideas  of 
men  and  things,  our  topics  of  study,  our  sects  of  philosophy  ; 
added  to  which  our  country  and  companions  have  these  many 
years  been  wide  apart :  yet  we  are  friends,  and  always  were, 
and,  if  man  can  promise  anything  beyond  the  morrow,  always 
shall  be.  (Landor.) 

CCXXXVI 

Democritus  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he  came 
to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice  of  him ; 
and  Epicurus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay  hid  many 
years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that  time,  with  his 
friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death,  making,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  a  kind  commemoration  of  the  happiness  which  they 
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two  had  enjoyed  together,  he  adds  at  last  that  he  thought  it 
no  disparagement  to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  talked  of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame,  but 
almost  wdthout  being  heard  of ;  and  yet,  within  a  very  few 
years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of  men  more 
known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If  we  engage  into  a 
large  acquaintance  and  various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our 
gates  to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time ;  we  expose  our 
life  to  a  quotidian  ague  of  frigid  impertinences,  which 
would  make  a  wise  man  tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for 
being  known  much  by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend the  honour  that  lies  in  that ;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the  hang- 
man more  than  the  lord  chief-justice  of  a  city.  Every 
creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be  anyways  ex- 
traordinary. It  was  as  often  said  :  '  This  is  that  Bucephalus,' 
or  'This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when  they  were  led  prancing 
through  the  streets  as,  '  This  is  that  Alexander,'  or,  '  This  is 
that  Domitian ' ;  and  truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to 
have  been  a  much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master, 
and  more  deserving  the  consulship  than  he  the  empire. 

(Cowley.) 

CCXXXVII 

Alciphron.  But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  all  men, 
thought  the  same  way,  difference  of  opinion  implying  un- 
certainty. 

Euphranor.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  you  take  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Ale.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon. 

Euph.  Are  you  assured  of  this  ? 

Ale.  Undoubtedly. 

Euph.  Are  all  mankind  agreed  in  this  truth  1 
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Ale.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous  people 
assign  difi'erent  ridiculous  causes  of  this  appearance. 

Euph.  It  seems  then  there  are  different  opinions  about  an 
eclipse. 

Ale.  There  are. 

Euph.  And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true. 

Ale.  It  is. 

Eitph.  Diversity  therefore  of  opinions  about  a  thing  doth 
not  hinder  but  the  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions 
concerning  it  may  be  true. 

Ale.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  your  argument 
against  the  belief  of  a  God  from  the  variety  of  opinions 
about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive.  (Berkeley.) 

CCXXXVIII 

In  the  meantime  Alciphron  and  Lysicles,  having  despatched 
what  they  went  about,  returned  to  us.  Lysicles  sat  down 
where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alciphron  stood  over  against 
us,  with  his  arms  folded  across  and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left 
shoulder  in  the  posture  of  a  man  meditating.  We  sat  silent, 
not  to  disturb  his  thoughts ;  and  after  two  or  three  minutes 
he  uttered  those  words,  '  Oh  truth  !  Oh  liberty  ! '  after  which 
he  remained  musing  as  before. 

Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  freedom  to  interrupt  him. 
Alciphron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  spend  your  time  on 
soliloquies.  The  conversation  of  learned  and  knowing  men 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  corner,  and  the  opportunity 
you  have  put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much  not  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it. 

Ale.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary  of  truth,  and  is  it 
possible  you  should  bear  the  liberty  of  a  fair  inquiry  ? 

Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things. 

Ale.  What !     Upon  every  subject  '\   Upon  the  notions  you 
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first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and  which  have  been  ever 
since  nursed  by  parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies, 
books  of  devotion  and  such  methods  of  prepossessing  men's 
minds  1 

Euph.  I  love  information  upon  all  subjects  that  come 
in  my  way,  and  especially  upon  those  that  are  most 
important. 

Ale.  If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand  firm, 
while  I  probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  principles. 

(Berkeley.) 

CCXXXIX 

To  conclude  this  account  with  what  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  set  out  with,  a  definition  of  the  character  of  an  author. 
There  are  persons  who  in  society,  in  public  intercourse,  feel 
no  excitement, 

Dull  as  the  lake  that  slumbers  in  the  storm, 

but  who,  when  left  alone,  can  lash  themselves  into  a  foam. 
They  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  Mount  them  on 
a  dinner-table,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say ;  shut  them  up 
in  a  room  by  themselves,  and  they  are  inspired.  They  are 
'  made  fierce  with  dark  keeping.'  In  revenge  for  being  tongue- 
tyed,  a  torrent  of  words  flows  from  their  pens,  and  the  storm 
which  was  so  long  collecting  comes  down  apace.  It  never 
rains  but  it  pours.  Is  not  this  strange,  unaccountable  1  Not 
at  all  so.  They  have  a  real  interest,  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  they  cannot  summon  up  all  that  interest,  or 
bring  all  that  knowledge  to  bear,  while  they  have  anything 
else  to  attend  to.  Till  they  can  do  justice  to  the  feeling  they 
have,  they  can  do  nothing.  For  this  they  look  into  their 
own  minds,  not  in  the  faces  of  a  gaping  multitude.  What 
they  would  say  (if  they  could)  does  not  lie  at  the  orifices  of 
the  mouth  ready  for  delivery,  but  is  wrapped  in  the  folds  of 
the  heart  and  registered  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain.     In 
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the  sacred  cause  of  truth  that  stirs  them,  they  would  put 
their  whole  strength,  their  whole  being  into  requisition ;  and 
as  it  implies  a  greater  effort  to  drag  their  words  and  ideas 
from  their  lurking  place,  so  there  is  no  end  when  they  are 
once  set  in  motion.  The  whole  of  a  man's  thoughts  and 
feelings  cannot  lie  on  the  surface,  made  up  for  use  ;  hut  the 
whole  must  be  a  greater  quantity,  if  they  could  be  got  at, 
layer  under  layer,  and  brought  into  play  by  the  levers  of 
imagination  and  reflection. 

(Hazlitt,  Essay  on  UWitlng  and  Speaking,) 


CCXL 

To  live  according  to  nature  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created,  and  which  the  best  men 
were  bound  to  compass.  To  live  according  to  nature  was  to 
rise  above  the  disorderly  habits  and  gross  indulgences  of  the 
vulgar  to  higher  laws  of  action,  which  nothing  but  self-denial 
and  self-command  would  enable  the  aspirant  to  observe.  It 
is  notorious  that  this  proposition — live  according  to  nature — 
was  the  sum  of  the  tenets  of  the  famous  Stoic  philosophy. 
Now  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece  that  philosophy  made 
instantaneous  progress  in  Roman  society.  It  possessed 
natural  fascinations  for  the  powerful  class  who,  in  theory  at 
least,  adhered  to  the  simple  habits  of  the  ancient  Italian 
race,  and  disdained  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  innova- 
tions of  foreign  fashion.  Such  persons  began  immediately 
to  affect  the  Stoic  precepts  of  life  according  to  nature — an 
affectation  all  the  more  grateful  and,  I  may  add,  all  the  more 
noble,  from  its  contrast  with  the  unbounded  profligacy  which 
was  being  diffused  through  the  imperial  city  by  the  pillage 
of  the  world  and  the  example  of  its  most  luxurious  races. 

(H.  S.  Maine.) 
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CCXLI 


Believe  all  the  good  you  can  of  every  one.  Do  not 
measure  others  by  yourself.  If  they  have  advantages  which 
you  have  not,  let  your  liberality  keep  pace  with  their  good 
fortune.  Envy  no  one,  and  you  need  envy  no  one.  If  you 
have  but  the  magnanimity  to  allow  merit  wherever  you  see 
it — understanding  in  a  lord  or  wit  in  a  cobbler — this  temper  of 
mind  will  stand  you  instead  of  many  accomplishments.  Think 
no  man  too  happy.  Raphael  died  young.  Milton  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  blind.  If  any  one  is  vain  or  proud,  it  is  from 
folly  or  ignorance.  Those  who  pique  themselves  excessively 
on  some  one  thing  have  but  that  one  thing  to  pique  them- 
selves upon,  as  languages,  mechanics,  etc.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  not  an  enviable  delusion,  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
disturbed ;  but  at  present  knowledge  is  too  much  diffused 
and  pretensions  come  too  much  into  collision  for  this  to  be 
the  case ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  form  such  a  prejudice  at 
first  than  to  have  it  to  undo  all  the  rest  of  one's  life.  If  you 
learn  any  two  things,  though  they  may  put  you  out  of 
conceit  one  with  the  other,  they  will  effectively  cure  you  of 
any  conceit  you  might  have  of  yourself  by  showing  the 
variety  and  scope  there  is  in  the  human  mind  beyond  the 
limits  you  had  set  to  it. 

(Hazlitt,  On  the  Conduct  of  Life.) 

CCXLII 

I  would  not  however  have  you  run  away  with  a  notion 
that  the  rich  are  knaves,  or  that  lords  are  fools.  They  are 
for  what  I  know  as  honest  and  as  wise  as  other  people.  But 
it  is  a  trick  of  our  self-love,  supposing  that  another  has  the 
decided  advantage  of  us  in  one  way,  to  strike  a  balance  by 
taking  it  for  granted  (as  a  moral  antithesis)  that  he  must  be 
as  much  beneath  us  in  those  qualities  on  which  we  plume 
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ourselves,  and  which  we  would  appropriate  almost  entirely 
to  our  own  use.  It  is  hard  indeed  if  others  are  raised  above 
us  not  only  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  of  understanding  too. 
It  is  not  to  be  credited.  People  have  an  unwillingness  to 
admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  equal  in  talent  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  in  the  other  sex,  if  a  woman  is 
handsome,  she  is  an  idiot  or  no  better  than  she  should  be : 
in  ours,  if  a  man  is  worth  a  million  of  money,  he  is  a  miser,  a 
fellow  that  cannot  spell  his  own  name,  or  a  poor  creature  in 
some  way,  to  bring  him  to  our  level.  This  is  malice,  and  not 
truth.  (Hazlitt,  On  the  Conduct  of  Life.) 


CCXLIII 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  is,  and  has  been  of  old,  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  that  the  atUiirs  of  the  world  are  so 
governed  by  fortune  and  Divine  Providence  that  man  cannot 
by  his  wisdom  correct  them,  or  apply  any  remedy  at  all; 
from  whence  they  would  infer  that  we  are  not  to  labour  and 
sweat,  but  to  leave  everything  to  its  own  tendency  and 
event.  This  opinion  has  obtained  more  in  our  days  by  the 
many  and  frequent  revolutions  which  have  been  and  are 
still  seen  beyond  all  human  conjecture.  And,  when  I  think 
of  it  seriously  sometimes,  I  am  in  some  measure  inclined  to 
it  myself ;  nevertheless,  that  our  own  free  will  may  not  utterly 
be  exploded,  I  conceive  it  may  be  true  that  fortune  may 
have  the  arbitrament  of  one  half  of  our  actions,  but  that  she 
leaves  the  other  half,  or  little  less,  to  be  governed  by  our- 
selves. Fortune  I  do  resemble  to  a  rapid  and  impetuous 
river,  which  when  swelled  and  enraged  overwhelms  the 
plains,  subverts  the  trees  and  the  houses,  forces  away  the 
earth  from  one  place  and  carries  it  to  another;  everybody  fears, 
everybody  shuns,  but  nobody  knows  how  to  resist  it;  yet 
though  it  be  thus  furious  sometimes,  it  does  not  follow  but 
when  it  is  quiet  and  calm  men  may  by  banks  and  fences  and 
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other  provisions,  correct  it  in  such  manner  that  when  it 
swells  again  it  may  be  carried  off  by  some  canal,  or  the 
violence  thereof  rendered  less  licentious  and  destructive.  So 
it  is  with  fortune,  which  shows  her  power  where  there  is  no 
predisposed  virtue  to  resist  it,  and  turns  all  her  force  and 
impetuosity  where  she  knows  there  are  no  banks,  no  fences 
to  restrain  her. 


CCXLIV 

Men  patronise  the  fawning  and  obsequious,  as  they  submit 
to  the  vain  and  boastful.  It  is  the  air  of  modesty  and 
independence,  which  will  neither  be  put  upon  itself,  nor  put 
upon  others,  that  they  cannot  endure — that  excites  all  the 
indignation  they  should  feel  for  pompous  affectation,  and  all 
the  contempt  they  do  not  show  to  meanness  and  duplicity. 
Our  indolence,  and  perhaps  our  envy,  take  part  with  our 
cowardice  and  vanity  in  all  this.  The  obtrusive  claims  of 
empty  ostentation,  played  off  like  the  ring  on  the  finger, 
fluttering  and  sparkling  in  our  sight,  relieve  us  from  the 
irksome  task  of  seeking  out  obscure  merit :  the  scroll  of 
virtues  written  on  the  bold  front,  or  triumphing  in  the 
laughing  eye,  save  us  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  evidence  and 
deciding  for  ourselves :  besides,  our  self-love  receives  a  less 
sensible  shock  from  encountering  the  mere  semblance  than 
the  solid  substance  of  worth;  folly  chuckles  to  find  the 
blockhead  put  over  the  wise  man's  head,  and  cunning 
winks  to  see  the  knave,  by  his  own  good  leave,  transformed 
into  a  saint. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

In  all  cases,  there  seems  a  sort  of  compromise,  a  principle  of 
collusion  between  imposture  and  credulity. 

(Hazlitt,  On  Success  in  Life.) 
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CCXLV 

No  one  however  can  confidently  say  whether  an  early 
death  is  a  misfortune,  for  no  one  can  really  know  what 
calamities  would  have  befallen  the  dead  man  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the 
children  of  a  dead  parent  do  or  suffer  things  that  would 
have  broken  his  heart  if  he  had  lived  to  see  them  !  How 
often  do  painful  diseases  lurk  in  germ  in  the  body  which 
would  have  produced  unspeakable  misery  if  an  early 
and  perhaps  a  painless  death  had  not  anticipated  their 
development !  How  often  do  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
cloud  the  evening  and  mar  the  beautv  of  a  noble  life,  or 
moral  infirmities,  unperceived  in  youth  or  early  manhood, 
break  out  before  the  day  is  over !  AVlio  is  there  who  has  not 
often  said  to  himself  as  he  looked  back  on  a  completed  life, 
how  much  happier  it  would  have  been  had  it  ended  sooner  ? 
'Give  us  timely  death'  is  in  truth  one  of  the  best  prayers 
that  man  can  pray.  (Lecky,  Tlie  Map  of  Life.) 

CCXLVI 

Everything  has  its  use  :  life  to  teach  us  the  contempt  of 
death,  and  death  the  contempt  of  life.  Glory,  which  among 
all  things  between  stands  eminently  the  principal,  although 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  mere  vanity 
and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects  which  nothing 
else  could  have  stirred,  and  places  them  where  they  can  best 
and  most  advantageously  serve  the  commonwealth.  Glory 
can  be  safely  despised  by  those  only  who  have  fairly  won  it : 
a  low,  ignorant,  or  vicious  man  should  dispute  on  other 
topics.  The  philosopher  who  contemns  it  has  every  rogue  in 
his  sect,  and  may  reckon  that  it  will  outlive  all  others. 
Occasion  may  have  been  wanting  to  some ;  I  grant  it.  They 
may  have  remained  their  whole  lifetime  like  dials  in  the 
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shade,  always  fit  for  use  and  always  useless ;  but  this  must 
occur  either  in  monarchal  governments,  or  where  persons 
occupy  the  first  station  who  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
admitted  to  tlie  secondary,  and  whom  jealousy  has  guided 
more  frequently  than  justice.  (Landor.) 


CCXLYII 

What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse  with 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod  and  Homer  1  Nay,  if  this 
be  true,  let  me  die  again  and  again.  I  myself,  too,  shall 
have  a  wonderful  interest  in  there  meeting  and  conversing 
with  Palamedes,  and  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  any  other 
ancient  hero  who  has  suffered  death  through  an  unjust  judg- 
ment ;  and  there  will  be  no  small  pleasure,  as  I  think,  in 
comparing  my  own  sufferings  Avith  theirs.  Above  all,  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  continue  my  search  into  true  and  false  know- 
ledge ;  as  in  this  world,  so  also  in  the  next ;  and  I  shall  find 
out  who  is  wise,  and  who  pretends  to  be  wise,  and  is  not. 
What  would  not  a  man  give,  0  judges,  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  leader  of  the  Trojan  expedition ;  or  Odysseus,  or  Sisy- 
phus, or  numberless  others,  men  and  women  too  !  What 
infinite  delight  would  there  be  in  conversing  with  them  and 
asking  them  questions  !  In  another  world  they  do  not  put 
a  man  to  death  for  asking  questions  :  assuredly  not.  For 
besides  being  happier  than  we  are,  they  will  be  immortal,  if 
what  is  said  is  true.  (Plato,  Apology.) 

CCXLYIII 

Every  one  has  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  some- 
thing. To  have  carried  through  some  business  which  we 
were  disposed  to  put  off,  to  have  paid  a  debt,  to  have 
written  a  book,  even  to  have  answered  a  letter,  may  be  a 
considerable  rest  and  pleasure  to  us.    There  is  a  peace  of  mind 
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to  a  man  when  he  is  dying  in  knowing  that  he  has  set  his 
house  in  order  and  left  none  of  the  common  duties  of  life 
unfulfilled.  To  have  contrived  or  executed  anything,  or  to 
have  acquired  any  sort  of  knowledge  thoroughly  and  ex- 
haustively, to  have  brought  order  out  of  disorder,  harmony 
out  of  difference,  to  have  seen  an  institution  grow  under  our 
hands,  has  been  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  many  of  us. 
We  like  to  have  done  something,  not  to  be  always  about  to 
do  something.  '  Take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  work  ' 
is  a  prayer  which  naturally  rises  to  the  lips  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  death.  (Jowett.) 

CCXLIX 

I  know  many  men  who  say  (whereby  I  have  my  private 
opinion  of  their  own  probity)  that  all  poor  people  are  dis- 
honest; this  is  a  hard  word,  though  more  generally  true 
than  some  folks  suppose — but  I  fear  that  all  people  much  in 
debt  are  not  honest.  A  man  who  has  to  wheedle  a  trades- 
man is  not  going  through  a  very  honourable  business  in  life 
— a  man  with  a  bill  becoming  due  to-morrow  morning,  and 
putting  a  good  face  on  it  in  the  clul),  is  perforce  a  hypocrite 
whilst  he  is  talking  to  you — a  man  who  has  to  do  any  mean- 
ness about  money,  I  fear  me  is  so  nearly  like  a  rogue,  that 
it's  not  much  use  calculating  where  the  difference  lies.  Let 
us  be  very  gentle  with  our  neighbours'  failings ;  and  forgive 
our  friends  their  debts,  as  we  hope  ourselves  to  be  forgiven. 
But  the  best  thing  of  all  to  do  with  your  debts  is  to  pay 
them.     Make  none  :  and  don't  live  with  people  who  do. 

(Thackeray,  On  Friendship.) 

CCL 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  treat  philosophy  and  her 
followers  like  a  parcel  of  monks  and  hermits,  and  think 
myself  obliged  to  vindicate  a  profession  I  honour,  hien  que  je 
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n'en  tienne  pas  boutique  (as  Madame  de  Sevigne  says).  The 
first  man  that  ever  bore  the  name,  if  you  remember,  used  to 
say  that  life  was  like  the  Olympic  games  (the  greatest  public 
assembly  of  his  age  and  country),  where  some  came  to  show 
the  strength  and  agility  of  their  body,  as  the  champions ; 
others,  as  the  musicians,  orators,  poets,  and  historians,  to 
show  their  excellence  in  those  arts;  the  traders  to  get 
money ;  and  the  better  sort,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and 
judge  of  all  these.  They  did  not  then  run  away  from 
society  for  fear  of  its  temptations;  they  passed  their  days 
in  the  midst  of  it ;  conversation  was  their  business :  they 
cultivated  the  arts  of  persuasion,  on  purpose  to  show  men  it 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  not  to  be  foolish, 
and  false,  and  unjust ;  and  that  too  in  many  instances  with 
success ;  which  is  not  very  strange,  for  they  showed  by 
their  life,  that  their  lessons  were  not  impracticable ;  and 
that  pleasures  were  no  temptations  but  to  such  as  wanted  a 
clear  perception  of  the  pains  annexed  to  them. 

CCLI 

There  is,  I  fear,  so  much  malice  in  the  hearts  of  most  men, 
that  they  are  chiefly  jealous  of  that  praise  which  can  give 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  are  then  most  liberal  of  eulogium 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  They  grudge  not  the 
whiteness  of  the  sepulchre,  because  by  no  honour  they  can 
bestow  upon  it  can  the  senseless  corpse  be  rendered  an 
object  of  envy ;  but  they  are  niggardly  of  the  reputation 
which  contributes  to  happiness,  or  advances  to  fortune. 
They  are  glad  to  obtain  credit  for  generosity  and  humility 
by  exalting  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  more  painful  necessity  of  doing  homage 
to  a  living  rival.  They  are  rejoiced  to  set  up  a  standard  of 
imaginary  excellence,  which  may  enable  them,  by  insisting 
on  the  inferiority  of  a  contemporary  work  to  the  things  that 
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have  been,  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  its  superiority  to 
the  things  that  are.  The  same  undercurrent  of  jealousy 
operates  in  our  reception  of  animadversion.  Men  have 
commonly  more  pleasure  in  the  criticism  which  hurts  than 
in  that  which  is  innocuous;  and  are  more  tolerant  of  the 
severity  which  breaks  hearts  and  ruins  fortunes,  than  of 
that  which  falls  impotently  on  the  grave. 

(RUSKIN,  Pirface  to  Modern  rainiers.) 

CCLII 

But  to  return  to  our  first  Point.  Tho'  Prudence  does 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  pr(jduce  our  good  or  ill 
Fortune  in  the  w<Hld,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
unforeseen  Accidents  and  Occurrences,  which  very  often 
prevent  the  finest  schemes  that  can  ))e  laid  by  Human 
Wisdom.  The  Pace  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
Battle  to  the  strong.  Nothing  less  than  infinite  Wisdom 
can  have  an  absolute  Command  over  Fortune ;  the  highest 
Degree  of  it  which  Man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  fortuitous  Events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as  may  arise 
in  the  Prosecution  of  our  Affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  Prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
Caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  fortunate  as  he  might 
possibly  have  been  without  it.  A  Person  who  only  aims  at 
what  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely  the  Dictates  of 
Human  Prudence,  never  meets  with  those  great  and  unfore- 
seen Successes,  which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  Sanguine 
Temperament,  or  a  more  happy  Ivashness  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  Keason,  that  according  to  the  common  ol)serva- 
tion,  Fortune,  like  other  Females,  delights  rather  in  favouring 
the  young  than  the  old.  (Addison.) 

CCLIII 
Such  a  view  will  teach  us  to  establish  our  peace  of  mind, 
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where  alone  it  can  rest  securely,  in  resignation ;  in  short, 
such  a  view  will  render  life  more  agreeable,  and  death  less 
terrible.  Is  not  this  business,  my  lord  1  Is  not  this  pleasure 
too,  the  highest  pleasure  ?  The  world  can  afford  us  none 
such ;  we  must  retire  from  the  world  to  taste  it  with  a  full 
gust,  but  we  shall  taste  it  the  better  for  having  been  in  the 
world.  Every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  a  new  scene  of 
delight,  and  the  joy  that  we  feel  in  the  actual  possession  of 
one  will  be  heightened  by  that  which  we  expect  to  find  in 
another ;  so  that  before  we  can  exhaust  this  fund  of  successive 
pleasures,  death  will  come  to  end  our  pleasures  and  our  pains 
at  once.  (Bolingbroke.) 

CCLIV 

Virtue,  he  adds,  is  the  same  in  all  conditions ;  '  like  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  she  is  venerable  even  in  her  ruins.' 
And  he  then  turns  savagely  against  himself.  '  Our  being 
miserable,  or  not  miserable,  when  we  fall  into  misfortunes, 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  prosperity. 
If  we  have  applied  ourselves  betimes  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
and  to  the  practice  of  virtue  these  evils  become  indiiferent, 
but  if  we  have  neglected  to  do  so,  they  become  necessary. 
In  the  one  case  they  are  evils,  in  the  other  they  are  remedies 
for  greater  evils  than  themselves.  .  .  .  The  shortest  and 
best  prayer  which  we  can  address  to  Him,  who  knows  our 
wants  and  our  ignorance  in  asking,  is  this ;  *  Thy  will  be 
done.'  Resignation  must  be  followed  by  reform,  and  change 
of  air  by  change  of  life. 

CCLY 

The  first  thing  we  should  look  at  in  our  choice  of  friends 
is  likeness  of  temper  and  disposition  :  for  there  are  several 
humours  which,  though  very  good  when  single,  yet  will 
make  but  ill  music  when  brought  together.     The  next  con- 
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sideration  is,  how  the  person  whom  we  make  choice  of 
have  behaved  himself  to  his  other  friends  before.  The  third 
rule,  which  is  indeed  of  such  moment  that  it  may  be  justly 
thought  to  include  all,  is  to  observe  whether  he  be  a  man 
governed  by  his  passions  or  his  reason.  When  this  is  done, 
we  shall  find  it  very  proper  to  examine  into  his  inclinations 
and  see  which  way  the  bent  and  bias  of  his  soul  lies  :  whether 
they  draw  him  to  goodness  and  virtue,  and  such  actions  and 
enjoyments  as  are  commendable  and  befitting  a  nran  of  piety 
and  honour,  or  whether  to  vile  and  unmanly  pleasures,  and 
such  as  none  but  shameless  fellows  and  scoundrels  abandon 
themselves  to.  We  shall  do  well  to  observe  farther,  whether 
these  desires  and  inclinations  l)e  tractable  and  gentle,  such 
as  are  fit  to  be  spoken  with,  and  ready  to  hearken  to  reason; 
or  whether  they  l)e  violent  and  unpersua(lal)le,  such  as  mind 
nothing  but  their  own  gratifiealiou,  and  are  deaf  to  all  argu- 
ment that  would  draw  them  oil"  from  it:  for  men  of  such 
passions  are  always  hot  and  peremptory,  and  by  no  means 
fit  to  make  friends  of.  (G.  Stanhope.) 

CCLVI 

As  horses  start  aside  from  objects  they  see  imperfectly, 
so  do  men.  Enmities  are  excited  by  an  indistinct  view ; 
they  would  bo  allayed  by  conference.  Look  at  any  long 
avenue  of  trees,  by  which  the  traveller  on  our  principal 
highways  is  protected  from  the  sun.  Those  at  the  beginning 
are  wide  apart;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet.  Thus 
happens  it  frequently  in  opinions.  Men,  who  were  far 
asunder,  come  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  course  of  life,  if  they 
have  strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense  enough  to 
temper  and  assuage,  their  earlier  animosities.  Were  it 
possible  for  you  to  have  spent  an  hour  with  Epicurus,  you 
would  have  been  delighted  with  him ;  for  his  nature  was 
like  the  better  part  of  yours.     Zeno  set  out  from  an  opposite 
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direction,  yet  they  meet  at  last  and  shake  hands.  He  who 
shows  us  how  fear  may  be  reasoned  wdth  and  pacified,  how 
Death  may  be  disarmed  of  Terrors,  how  Pleasure  may  be 
united  with  Innocence  and  with  Constancy  ;  he  who  per- 
suades us  that  Vice  is  painful  and  vindictive,  and  that 
Ambition,  deemed  the  most  manly  of  our  desires,  is  the 
most  childish  and  illusory, — deserves  our  gratitude.  Children 
would  fall  asleep  before  they  had  trifled  so  long  as  grave 
men  do.  (Landor.) 

CCLVII 

And,  as  individuals  whom  we  know,  so  the  lives  of  men 
whom  we  never  saw,  may  have  a  great  hold  on  our  minds. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  element  of  education  that  we  should 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  biographies  of  a  few 
great  and  good  men,  who  have  left  such  a  full  picture  of 
themselves  that  we  can  not  only  conjecture,  but  know  their 
interior  character  and  life.  We  are  all  of  us  tending  to  fall 
under  the  power  of  custom  or  fashion  :  we  repeat,  parrot- 
like, the  literary  or  artistic  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  the  newspaper  reflections  of  the  passing  hour.  The 
lives  of  great  and  good  men  take  us  into  a  different  region, 
away  from  ourselves  and  our  own  prejudices :  they  enlarge 
our  views,  they  teach  us  to  think  in  a  more  manly  and 
comprehensive  manner,  not  according  to  the  principles  of 
our  country  or  of  our  generation  only,  but  of  justice  and  truth. 
They  may  reveal  to  us  sometimes  what  latent  energy  and 
fire  may  be  treasured  up  in  the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  man. 

(JOWETT.) 

CCLYIII 

The  ancients  spoke  of  three  kinds  of  friendship :  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  useful,  another  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant, 
a  third  for  the  sake  of  the  good  and  noble.     The  first  is  a 
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contradiction  in  terms,  for  no  man  can  be  the  friend  of 
another  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests ;  this  is  a  partner- 
ship and  not  a  friendship.  A  sensitive  and  honourable  mind 
will  rather  fear  lest  some  indirect  advantage  may  impair  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  friendship.  Yet  there  are  services, 
even  pecuniary,  rendered  by  friends  to  one  another  which 
are  *  twice  blessed.'  Of  the  pleasures  of  friendship  I  need 
hardly  speak  to  you.  For  every  one  in  youth  knows  the 
delight  of  having  a  friend.  (JowElT.) 

CCLIX 

The  first  place  among  the  Aristotelian  virtues  is  assigned 
to  courage,  not  because  it  is  the  safeguard  uf  all  the  rest, 
but  rather  because  in  the  })eginnings  of  society  it  is  the  first 
which  takes  any  distinct  form.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
are  five  imperfect  or  spurious  kinds  of  courage,  which  arc 
classified  under  five  heads.  There  is  the  courage  which  is 
maintained  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion  or  of  punishment, 
or  is  inspired  by  the  sense  of  honour ;  there  is  the  courage 
which  is  given  by  experience,  when  the  practised  veteran 
has  learned  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  unreal  danger; 
there  is  a  third  kind  of  courage  which  arises  from  incon- 
siderate anger ;  a  fourth  which  is  given  by  self-confidence ; 
a  fifth  which  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  ignorance.  Neither 
shall  we  be  disposed  altogether  to  despise  the  inferior  sorts 
of  courage,  when  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion  even  of 
the  better  actions  of  men  spring  from  similar  motives.  But 
the  true  courage  is  of  a  higher  nature  far ;  when  a  man  is 
fully  conscious  of  all  the  perils  which  surround  him,  and  has 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  yet  at  the  call  of  duty  is  M-illing 
to  renounce  the  greatest  of  earthly  goods  or  enjoyments. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  virtue  of  such  a  man  is  attended 
with  pleasure ;  the  pleasure  of  posthumous  fame  is  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  scale  against  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.     But  he 
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is  satisfied,  for  he  has  attained  his  end ;  he  may  be  unnoticed 
among  the  slain,  but  he  is  to  be  deemed  happy — he  is  in 
possession  of  a  blessedness  greater  than  can  be  given  by  any 
external  goods,  not  according  to  the  measure  of  fair  houses 
or  rich  banquets,  or  any  of  the  rewards  or  honours  in  which 
men  most  delight.  In  the  service  of  his  country  it  is  better 
for  him  to  die  than  live.  (Jowett.) 

CCLX 

The  philosophic  mind  may  smile  with  contempt  at  popular 
fancies,  convinced  that  the  general  experience  of  mankind 
contradicts  the  existence  of  apparitions ;  that  the  narratives 
of  them  are  vague  and  ill-authenticated ;  that  they  never  or 
rarely  appeal  to  more  than  one  sense,  and  that  the  most  open 
to  illusion  ;  that  they  appear  only  in  moments  of  excitement, 
and  in  seasons  of  solitude  and  obscurity ;  that  they  come  for 
no  explicable  purpose,  and  effect  no  perceptible  result ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  may  in  every  case  be  safely  imputed  to 
a  diseased  or  deluded  imagination.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of 
these  solemn  musings,  our  philosopher's  candle  should  chance 
to  go  out,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  would  continue  to 
pursue  them  with  the  same  stoical  serenity.  In  short,  no 
man  is  quite  so  much  a  hero  in  the  dark  as  in  broad  day- 
light, in  solitude  as  in  society,  in  the  gloom  of  the  church- 
yard as  in  the  blaze  of  the  drawing-room.  The  season  and 
the  place  may  be  such  as  to  oppress  the  stoutest  heart  with 
a  mysterious  awe,  which,  if  not  fear,  is  near  akin  to  it. 

(Prescott.) 

CCLXIft 

Plato  regarded  the  written  word  with  even  greater  con- 
tempt.i     ^Q  i^jjn  it  is  the  cause  of  forgetfulness ;  those  who 
employ  writing  learn  to  rely  on  their  notes,  not  on  their 
^  Sc.  than  Isocrates. 
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memory,  and  .ire  accustomed  to  register  their  impressions  on 
tables  of  wax,  not  of  the  mind.  Again,  it  is  impossible  for 
an  author  to  control  the  circulation  of  his  works  ;  they  may 
reach  those  for  whom  they  are  not  intended.  For  Plato 
expects  speaker  and  writer  alike  to  express  only  what  is 
suitable  to  their  audience ;  the  teacher  must,  by  a  study  of 
psychology,  know  what  arguments  will  do  good  and  what 
will  do  harm  to  each  particular  pupil.  But  a  book  cannot 
impart  knowledge,  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word,  at  all ; 
for  it  is  unable  to  answer  questions  or  to  explain  its  author's 
meaning  when  the  reader  fails  to  follow. 

(K.  J.  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas.) 

CCLXI6 

Comprehension  of  a  fact  or  of  a  statement  made  on  a 
writer's  authority,  without  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
and  the  explanation,  is  not  knowledge.  Consequently,  not 
even  a  lecture  or  a  sermon,  far  less  a  book  whose  author  is 
absent  or  dead,  can  impart  knowledge ;  to  gain  this,  long 
study  and  a  severe  course  of  dialectic  are  essential.  The 
possessor  of  true  knowledge  must  be  able  to  defend  his  view 
against  any  opposing  arguments  and  to  support  it  by  dis- 
cussion himself :  neither  book  nor  lecture  can  give  this 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  point  of  view.  Moreover 
teaching  is  like  agriculture.  There  are  different  soils  and 
different  minds.  The  seed  of  knowledge  will  bear  different 
fruit  in  different  soils,  and  there  are  types  of  minds  in  which 
some  particular  seeds  must  not  be  sown  at  all. 

(K.  J.  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas.) 


CCLXII 

We  arc  too  often  disposed  to  regard  the  man  who  detects 
and  suspects  evil  as  the  man  of  sharpest  insight  and  intelli- 
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gcnce ;  and  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  not  being  taken 
in  by  superficial  appearances  of  good,  but  able  to  see  through 
the  mask.  The  detracting  pessimistic  spirit  that  sees  keenly 
the  defects  of  men,  and  does  not  hope  very  much  from  any 
one,  that  looks  upon  life  as  a  series  of  disappointments  and 
vain  efforts  without  much  result,  is  not  seldom  regarded  as 
showing  true  knowledge  of  the  world.  But  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  two  things  are  forgotten.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
forgotten  that  we  are  apt  to  find  in  men  and  things  what  we 
seek.  Our  view  of  nature  and  human  nature  (even  our  view 
of  God),  is  always  dyed  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  colours  of 
our  own  inner  life.  (E.  Caird.) 

CCLXIII 

Nature  seems  continually  to  echo  the  moods  of  our  minds  : 
in  joy  the  very  heavens  seem  to  exult  with  us,  and  as 
Wordsworth  says : 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

And  the  same  thing  also  is  true  of  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellowmen.  The  evil-hearted  man  is  constantly  finding  signs 
of  evil  where  others  would  hardly  suspect  them,  indications 
of  insincerity  even  in  the  words  of  the  most  honest  of  men, 
traces  of  selfishness  even  in  the  acts  of  the  most  benevolent. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  pure-minded  and 
loving  in  temper,  are  quick  to  discern  evidences  of  kindness, 
of  generosity,  of  an  unextinguished  instinct  for  truth  and 
goodness  even  in  the  most  degraded ;  and  what  is  more,  to 
him  who  thus  discerns  evil  or  good  in  other  men,  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  sympathy,  the  evil  or  the  good  is  drawn  out 
and  made  to  show  itself  more  distinctly.  (E.  Caird.) 
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CCLXIV 

To  appreciate  any  single  man  with  complete  accuracy  is 
impossible.  To  appreciate  him  even  proximately  is  extremely 
difficult.  Rulers  of  kingdoms  may  have  pu])lic  reasons  for 
what  they  do,  which  at  the  time  may  be  understood  or 
allowed  for.  Times  change,  and  new  interests  rise.  The 
circumstances  no  longer  exist  which  would  explain  their 
conduct.  The  student  looks,  therefore,  for  an  explanation 
in  elements  which  he  thinks  he  understands — in  pride, 
ambition,  fear,  avarice,  jealousy  or  sensuality  ;  and  settling 
the  question  thus  to  his  own  satisfaction,  resents  or  ridicules 
attempts  to  look  for  other  motives.  So  long  as  his  moral 
judgment  is  generally  correct,  he  inflicts  no  injury,  and  he 
sutters  none.  (Fiioudk.) 

CCLXV 

Most  men,  when  they  grow  old,  are  satisfied  to  be  what 
they  are.  They  have  lived  their  lives,  and  wait  quietly  for 
the  final  summons.  Their  habits  are  too  rigid  to  be  easily 
changed,  and  they  have  no  longer  the  force  to  make  the 
attempt.  Or  they  become  indifferent,  first  about  outward 
things,  and  then  about  themselves.  Or  they  live  in  the  past 
and  think  of  what  they  have  been,  not  of  what  they  are, 
still  less  of  what  they  may  become.  Or,  if  unsatisfied  with 
themselves,  they  despair  of  improvement  and  sadly  say, 
with  Swift :  '  I  am  what  I  am.'  Jowett,  as  we  know,  thought 
very  diff"erently.  To  the  last  he  wished  to  make  the  most  of 
life,  improving  not  others  only,  but  himself.  With  him 
moral  growth  was  a  life-long  process ;  the  ideal  was  always 
before  him,  leading  him  upwards  and  onwards.  Often  weary, 
often  in  pain,  conscious  of  failing  powers  in  body  and  mind, 
through  doubt  and  failure,  he  toiled  on, 

still  hoping,  ever  and  anon, 
to  reach,  one  eve,  the  better  land. 

{Life  of  Jowett,  ii.) 
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CCLXVI 


It  is  the  great  boast  of  Eloquence  and  Philosophy,  that 
they  first  congregated  men  dispersed,  united  them  into 
societies,  and  built  up  the  houses  and  the  walls  of  cities.  I 
wish  they  could  unravel  all  they  have  woven;  that  we 
might  have  our  woods  and  innocence  again,  instead  of  our 
castles  and  our  policies.  They  have  assembled  many 
thousands  of  scattered  people  into  one  body ;  it  is  true, 
they  have  done  so ;  they  have  brought  them  into  cities  to 
cozen,  and  into  armies  to  murder  one  another :  they  found 
them  hunters  and  fishers  of  wild  creatures  ;  they  have  made 
them  hunters  and  fishers  of  their  brethren ;  they  boast  to 
have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  peace,  when  the  truth  is 
they  have  only  taught  them  an  art  of  war;  they  have 
framed,  I  must  confess,  wholesome  laws  for  the  restraint  of 
vice,  but  they  raised  first  that  devil  which  now  they  conjure 
and  cannot  bind ;  though  there  were  no  punishments  before 
for  wickedness,  yet  there  was  less  committed,  because  there 
were  no  rewards  for  it.  (Cowley.) 

CCLXVII 

In  the  great  lottery  of  civil  war  the  prizes  are  enormous, 
and  when  such  prizes  may  be  obtained  by  a  course  of  action 
which  is  profoundly  injurious  to  the  State,  the  deterrent 
influence  of  severe  penalties  is  especially  necessary.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  broad  distinction  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  draw  between  political  and  other  crimes,  is 
both  pernicious  and  untrue.  There  is  no  sphere  in  which 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  may  operate  more 
easily  or  more  dangerously  than  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 
There  is  no  criminal  of  a  deeper  dye  than  the  adventurer 
who  is  gambling  for  power  with  the  lives  of  men.  There 
are   no   crimes   which   produce   vaster  and   more  enduring 
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sufferings  than  those  which  sap  the  great  pillars  of  order  in 
the  state,  and  destroy  that  respect  for  life,  for  property,  and 
for  law,  on  which  all  true  progress  depends. 


CCLXVIII 

Look !  are  not  the  fields  covered  with  a  delightful 
verdure  1  Is  there  not  something  in  the  woods  and  groves, 
in  the  rivers  and  clear  springs,  that  soothes,  that  delights, 
that  transports  the  soul  1  At  the  prospect  of  the  Avide  and 
deep  ocean,  or  some  huge  mountain  whose  top  is  lost  in  the 
clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomy  forest,  are  not  our  minds  filled 
with  a  pleasing  horror  ?  Even  in  rocks  and  deserts  is  there 
not  an  agreeable  wilderness?  How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it 
to  behold  the  natural  beauties  of  the  earth  !  To  preserve 
and  renew  our  relish  of  them,  is  not  the  veil  of  night 
alternately  drawn  over  her  face,  and  doth  she  not  change 
her  dress  with  the  seasons  1  How  aptly  are  the  elements 
disposed  !  what  variety  and  use  in  the  meanest  productions 
of  nature !  what  delicacy,  what  beauty,  what  contrivance  in 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  !  how  exquisitely  are  all  things 
suited  as  well  to  their  particular  ends  as  to  constitute 
opposite  parts  of  the  whole  !  and  while  they  mutually  aid  and 
support,  do  they  not  also  set  ofT  and  illustrate  each  other  ? 

CCLXIX 

You  may  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  Nero  and  Tiberius  ;  but 
the  real  tyranny  is  the  tyranny  of  your  next  door  neighbour. 
What  law  is  so  cruel  as  the  law  of  doing  what  he  does  1 
What  yoke  is  so  galling  as  the  necessity  of  being  like  him  1 
What  espionage  of  despotism  comes  to  your  door  so  effectually 
as  the  eye  of  the  man  who  lives  at  your  door  ?  Public 
opinion  is  a  permeating  influence,  and  it  exacts  obedience  to 
itself ;  it  requires  us  to  think  other  men's  thoughts,  to  speak 
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other  men's  words,  to  follow  other  men's  habits.  Of  coufse, 
if  we  do  not,  no  formal  ban  issues,  no  corporeal  pain,  no 
coarse  penalty  of  a  barbarous  society  is  inflicted  on  the 
offender ;  but  we  are  called  '  eccentric ' ;  there  is  a  gentle 
murmur  of  'most  unfortunate  ideas,'  'singular  young  man,' 
'  well-intentioned,  I  dare  say ;  but  unsafe,  sir,  quite  unsafe.' 

(Bagehot.) 

CCLXX 

The  prudent  of  course  conform.  The  place  of  nearly 
everybody  depends  on  the  opinion  of  every  one  else.  There 
is  nothing  like  Swift's  precept  to  attain  the  repute  of  a 
sensible  man,  'be  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  with  whom, 
at  the  time,  you  are  conversing.'  This  world  is  given  to 
those  whom  this  world  can  trust.  Our  very  conversation  is 
infected.  Where  are  now  the  bold  humour,  the  explicit 
statement,  the  grasping  dogmatism  of  former  days  ?  They 
have  departed,  and  you  read  in  the  orthodox  works  dreary 
regrets  that  the  art  of  conversation  has  passed  away.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  art  of  walking  to  pass 
away.  People  talk  well  enough  when  they  know  to  whom 
they  are  speaking.  We  might  even  say  that  the  art  of 
conversation  was  improved  by  an  application  to  new  circum- 
stances. (Bagehot.) 

CCLXXI 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  convinced  I  become  that  the 
only  two  things  that  really  count  in  national  existence  are 
a  succession  of  writers  of  genius  and  the  proud  memories  of 
great,  noble,  and  honourable  deeds.  And  the  writer  of 
genius  is  only  he  whose  words  '  pass  into  proverbs  among 
his  people  ' ;  whose  thoughts  colour  men's  Ha'CS  ;  who  comes 
and  goes  with  them  in  and  out  of  their  homesteads ;  who 
accompanies  them   whithersoever  they   may  wander,  what- 
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ever  they  may  do,  by  whatever  death  they  may  be  destined 
to  die.  For  the  fame  of  such  a  writer  you  must  look  far 
beyond  the  cliques  and  coteries  of  a  self-conscious  culture  ; 
you  must  look  out  upon  the  open  road  and  the  flagged  walks 
of  cities  where  men  and  women  are  living  their  lives  and 
playing  their  parts — 'the  same  old  role,  the  role  that  is 
what  we  make  it ;  as  great  as  we  like  or  as  small  as  we  like, 
or  both  great  and  small.' 


CCLXXII 

People  believe  or  disbelieve,  repeat  or  suppress,  according 
to  their  own  inclinations;  and  death,  which  ends  the  feuds 
of  unimportant  persons,  lets  loose  the  tongues  over  the 
characters  of  the  great.  Kings  are  especially  sufferers  ; 
when  alive  they  hear  only  flattery ;  when  they  are  gone 
men  revenge  themselves  by  drawing  hideous  portraits  of 
them;  and  the  more  distinguished  they  may  have  been,  the 
more  minutely  their  weaknesses  are  dwelt  upon.  '  C'est  un 
plaisir  indicible,'  says  Voltaire,  '  de  donner  des  decrets 
contre  des  souverains  morts  quand  on  ne  jjeut  en  lancer 
contre  eulx  de  leur  vivant  de  peur  de  perdre  ses  oreilles.' 
The  dead  sovereigns  go  their  way.  Their  real  work  for 
good  or  evil  lives  after  them,  but  they  themselves  are  where 
the  opinions  expressed  about  their  characters  affect  them  no 
more.  To  Caesar  or  Napoleon  it  matters  nothing  what 
judgment  the  world  passes  upon  their  conduct.  It  is  of 
more  importance  for  the  ethical  value  of  history,  that  acts 
which,  as  they  are  related,  appear  wicked,  should  be  duly 
condemned,  that  acts  which  have  advanced  the  welfare  of 
mankind  should  be  duly  honoured,  than  that  the  real 
character  of  indi^  iduals  should  be  correctly  appreciated. 

(Froude.) 
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CCLXXIII 


Let  us  suppose  this  honest  and  incorruptible  despot  to  be 
served  by  ministers  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  interested. 
What  will  the  people  gain  by  the  good  intentions  of  the 
monarch  ?  He  will  mean  them  the  greatest  benefits,  but  he 
will  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  situation,  their 
character,  and  their  wants.  The  information  he  receives 
will  frequently  be  found  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  He 
will  be  taught  that  one  individual  is  highly  meritorious  and 
a  proper  subject  of  reward,  whose  only  merit  is  the  profligate 
cruelty  with  which  he  has  served  the  purposes  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  will  be  taught  that  another  is  the  pest  of 
the  community,  who  is  indebted  for  this  report  to  the  steady 
virtue  with  which  he  has  traversed  and  defeated  the  wicked- 
ness of  government.  He  will  mean  the  greatest  benefits  to 
his  people ;  but  when  he  prescribes  something  calculated 
for  their  advantage,  his  servants  under  pretence  of  com- 
plying shall  in  reality  perpetrate  diametrically  the  reverse. 

Godwin. 

CCLXXIV 

If  men  considered  the  happiness  of  others,  or  their  own ; 
in  fewer  words,  if  they  were  rational  or  provident,  no  state 
would  be  depopulated,  no  city  pillaged,  not  a  village  would 
be  laid  in  ashes,  not  a  farm  deserted.  But  there  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  men  about  the  despot,  who 
persuade  him  that  terror  is  better  than  esteem ;  that  no  one 
knows  whether  he  is  reverenced  or  not,  but  that  he  who  is 
dreaded  has  indubitable  proofs  of  it,  and  is  regarded  by 
mortals  as  a  god.  By  pampering  this  foible  in  the  prince, 
they  are  admitted  to  come  closer  and  closer  to  him ;  and 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  corrupted  humours  they  derive 
their  wealth  and  influence.     Every  man  in  the  world  would 
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be  a  republican,  if  he  did  not  hope  from  fortune  and  favour 
more  than  from  industry  and  desert;  in  short,  if  he  did  not 
expect  to  carry  off  sooner  or  later,  from  under  another 
system,  what  never  could  belong  to  him  rightfully,  and  what 
cannot  (he  thinks)  accrue  to  him  from  this. 

(Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  x.  : 
Demosthenes  and  Eubulides. 


CCLXXV 

Tombs  ought  in  some  sort  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the 
wealth,  but  deserts  of  the  party  interred.  Yet  may  we  see 
some  rich  man  of  mean  worth  loaden  under  a  tomb  big 
enough  for  a  prince  to  bear.  There  were  otiicers  appointed 
in  the  Grecian  games,  who  always  by  public  authority  did 
pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the  victors,  if  they 
exceeded  the  true  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their  bodies. 
We  need  such  nowadays  to  order  monuments  to  men's 
merits,  chieHy  to  reform  such  depopulating  tombs  as  have 
no  good  fellowship  with  them,  but  engross  all  the  room, 
leaving  neither  seats  for  the  living,  nor  graves  for  the  dead. 
It  was  a  wise  and  thrifty  law  wliich  lieutha.  King  of  Scot- 
land, made,  tliat  noblemen  shouKl  have  so  many  pillars  or 
long  pointed  stones  set  on  their  sepulchres,  as  they  had 
slain  enemies  in  the  wars.  If  this  order  were  also  enlarged 
to  those  who,  in  peace,  had  excellently  deserved  of  the 
church  or  commonwealth,  it  might  well  be  revived. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM 


CCLXXYI 

We  cannot  fix  a  date  for  Hesiod.  Antiquity  made  him 
the  contemporary  of  Homer,  and  represented  the  two  as 
contending  for  the  prize  of  poetry.  We  are  also  told  that 
Hesiod  won  a  tripod  at  the  musical  contests  held  at  the 
funeral  of  a  certain  Amphidamas,  king  of  Chalcis.  Dius, 
the  father  of  Hesiod,  was  a  native  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  who 
made  a  precarious  living  on  the  sea.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  settled  at  Ascra,  where  Hesiod  in  his  boyhood 
tended  his  father's  flocks.  On  the  death  of  Dius,  his  two 
sons,  Hesiod  and  Perses,  had  a  dispute  about  the  inheritance. 
The  case  was  tried  before  the  chiefs  of  Thespiae,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  Perses.  Hesiod  intimates  very  plainly  that  this 
sentence  was  not  obtained  without  the  influence  of  bribes, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  Perses,  who  led  an  idle  and 
extravagant  life,  was  better  known  to  the  higher  class  than 
Hesiod.  The  ill-gotten  gain  did  not  thrive.  After  a  few 
years  Perses  found  himself  a  beggar.  In  his  later  life  the 
poet  left  Ascra,  but  we  do  not  know  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment. After  his  death,  wherever  that  took  place,  his  bones 
were  removed  to  Orchomenus  and  a  monument  was  erected 
in  the  market-place  to  his  memory.  At  Thespiae  also,  and 
in  the  shrine  of  the  muses  on  Helicon,  statues  were  set  up 
in  his  honour. 
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CCLXXVII 

'  Creon  has  everybody  in  the  play  against  him.  He  has 
the  elders  of  the  state,  who  form  the  chorus,  against  him ; 
he  has  the  people  at  large  against  him ;  he  has  Tiresias 
against  him,  he  has  his  own  family  against  him  ;  but  ho 
hears  not,  and  obstinately  persists  in  his  impiety,  until  he 
has  brought  to  ruin  all  who  belong  to  him,  and  is  himself  at 
last  nothing  but  a  shadow.' 

*  And  still,'  said  I,  'when  one  hears  him  speak,  one  cannot 
help  believing  that  he  is  somewhat  in  the  right.' 

'That  is  the  very  thing,'  said  Goethe,  '  in  which  Sophocles 
is  a  master;  and  in  which  consists  the  very  life  of  the 
dramatic  in  general.  His  characters  all  possess  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  and  know  how  to  explain  the  motives  for  their 
action  so  convincingly,  that  the  hearer  is  almost  always  on 
the  side  of  the  last  speaker.  One  can  see  that  in  his  youth 
ho  enjoyed  an  excellent  rhetorical  education,  by  which  he 
became  trained  to  look  for  all  the  reasons  and  seeming 
reasons  of  things.' 

(Eckp:rmann,  Conversations  of  Goethe.) 

ccLXxvni 

'  She  cultivated  the  memory  of  my  father  in  my  heart  and 
affections,  even  in  my  earliest  childhood,  by  reading  to  me 
passages  from  the  poets,  and  ol)liging  me  to  learn  by  heart 
and  repeat  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  her  own  circum- 
stances and  feelings.  Among  others,  the  whole  leave-taking 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of  Pope's 
Homer,  was  one  of  her  favourite  lessons,  which  she  made 
me  learn  and  frequently  repeat.  Her  imagination  probably 
found  consolation  in  the  repetition  of  lines  which  brought  to 
mind  and  seemed  to  typify  her  own  great  bereavement. 

And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, — 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  1 
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These  lines,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Andromache's  address 
and  circumstances,  she  identified  with  her  own  sufferings, 
which  seemed  relieved  by  the  tears  my  repetition  of  them 
drew  from  her.' 

Pope's  Homer  is  not  Homer,  perhaps;  but  how  many 
noble  natures  have  felt  its  elation,  how  many  bruised  spirits 
the  solace  of  its  bracing,  if  monotonous,  melody  !  This  was 
a  kind  of  sentiment  that  was  healthy  for  the  boy,  refining 
without  unnerving,  and  associating  his  father's  memory  with 
a  noble  company  unassailable  by  time. 

CCLXXIX 

Homer  himself  is  full  of  this  kind  of  painting,  and  par- 
ticularly fond  of  description,  even  in  situations  where  the 
action  seems  to  require  haste.  Neptune,  observing  from 
Samothrace  the  discomfiture  of  the  Grecians  before  Troy, 
flies  to  their  assistance,  and  might  have  been  wafted  thither 
in  half  a  line  :  but  the  bard  describes  him,  first,  descending 
the  mountain  on  which  he  sat;  secondly,  striding  towards 
his  palace  at  Aegae,  and  yoking  his  horses ;  thirdly,  he 
describes  him  putting  on  his  armour ;  and,  lastly,  ascending 
his  car  and  driving  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Far  from 
being  disgusted  by  these  delays,  we  are  delighted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  description.  Nothing  can  be  more  sublime 
than  the  circumstance  of  the  mountains  trembling  beneath 
the  footsteps  of  an  immortal  : 

Tp€fi€  5'  ovpea  jmaKpa  Kal  vXt] 
TTOcrcrlv  vtt'  ddavdroicTL  Hoo-etSacovos  16vto<;. 

But  his  passage  to  the  Grecian  fleet  is  altogether  trans- 
porting : 

He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies, 
He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies. 

(Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv.) 
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CCLXXX 

The  old  comedy  rose  to  its  perfection  in  Aristophanes, 
and  in  him  also  it  died  with  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Then 
arose  a  species  of  drama,  more  fitly  called  dramatic  entertain- 
ment than  comedy,  but  of  which  nevertheless  our  modern 
comedy  is  the  genuine  descendant.  Euripides  had  already 
brought  tragedy  lower  down  and  by  many  steps  nearer  to 
the  real  world  than  his  predecessors  had  ever  done,  and  the 
passionate  admiration  which  Menander  and  Philemon  ex- 
pressed for  him,  and  their  open  avowals  that  he  was  their 
great  master,  entitle  us  to  consider  their  dramas  as  of  a 
middle  species,  between  tragedy  and  comedy, — not  the  tragi- 
comedy, or  thing  of  heterogeneous  parts,  but  a  complete 
whole,  founded  on  principles  of  its  own.  Throughout  we 
find  the  drama  of  Menander  distinguishing  itself  from 
tragedy,  but  not,  as  the  genuine  old  comedy,  contrasting 
with  and  opposing  it. 

(Coleridge,  Lecture  on  Greek  Drama.) 

CCLXXXI 

The  favourite  poet  with  critics,  in  Greece  as  in  Rome,  was 
Menander ;  and  if  some  of  his  rivals  here  and  there  surpassed 
him  in  comic  force,  and  outstripped  him  in  competition  by 
an  appositeness  to  the  occasion  that  had  previously  in  the 
same  way  deprived  the  genius  of  Aristophanes  of  its  due 
reward  in  Clouds  and  Birds,  his  position  as  chief  of  the  comic 
poets  of  his  age  was  unchallenged.  Plutarch  very  unneces- 
sarily drags  Aristophanes  into  a  comparison  with  him,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  older  poet.  Their  aims,  the  matter  they 
dealt  in,  and  the  times  were  quite  dissimilar.  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Plutarch,  writing  when  Athenian  beauty  of 
style  was  the  delight  of  his  patrons,  should  rank  Menander 
at  the  highest.  (Meredith.) 
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CCLXXXII 

The  retrospect  across  many  years  over  the  many  eulogistic 
and  elegiac  poems  which  I  have  inscribed  or  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  or  the  panegyric  of  the  living  or  the  dead 
has  this  in  it  of  pride  and  pleasure,  that  I  find  little  to  recant 
and  nothing  to  repent  on  reconsideration  of  them  all.  I  can 
truly  say  with  Shelley  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  friend- 
ships ;  I  might  add  if  I  cared,  as  he  if  he  had  cared  might 
have  added,  that  I  have  been  no  less  fortunate  in  my  enemies 
than  in  my  friends  ;  and  this,  though  by  comparison  a  matter 
of  ineffable  insignificance,  can  hardly  be  to  any  rational  and 
right-minded  man  a  matter  of  positive  indifi'erence.  Eather 
should  it  always  be  a  subject  for  thankfulness  and  self- 
congratulation  if  a  man  can  honestly  and  reasonably  feel 
assured  that  his  friends  and  foes  alike  have  been  always  the 
very  men  he  would  have  chosen,  had  choice  and  foresight 
been  allowed  him,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  in  life. 
(SwiNBQRNE,  Dedicatory  Epistle.) 


CCLXXXIII 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critique  upon  poetry, 
which  were  too  great  a  labour;  nor  to  give  rules  for  it, 
which  were  as  great  a  presumption ;  besides,  there  has  been 
so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these  subjects  in  this  curious  and 
censuring  age  that  it  is  all  grown  tedious  or  repetition.  The 
modern  French  wits  (or  pretenders)  have  been  very  severe  in 
their  censures,  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very  little 
purpose ;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not  have  contented 
themselves  with  those  given  by  Aristotle  and  Horace,  and 
have  translated  them  rather  than  commented  upon  them,  for 
all  they  have  done  has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by 
their  writings  of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves 
than  improved  anybody  else.     The  truth  is,  there  is  some- 
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thing  ill  the  genius  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  confined  to 
so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to  subject  it  to  such 
constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and  grace,  which  are  ever 
native,  and  never  learned,  even  of  the  best  masters.  It  is 
as  if,  to  make  excellent  honey,  you  should  cut  off  the  wings 
of  your  bees,  confine  thcin  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and 
lay  flowers  before  them,  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and 
like  to  yield  the  finest  extraction  ;  you  had  as  good  pull  out 
their  stings,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 

(Sir  William  Temple.) 


CCLXXXIV 

Of  the  success  of  the  new  poem  he  speaks  as  follows  in  the 
Introduction  of  1830:  *  It  was  certainly  so  extraordinary  as 
to  induce  me  for  the  moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last 
fixed  a  nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune. 
I  had  attained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  reputation  at 
which  prudence,  or  certainly  timidity,  would  have  made  a 
halt,  and  discontinued  eft'orts  by  which  I  was  far  more  likely 
to  diminish  my  fame  than  to  increase  it.  But — as  the  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to  King 
George  lll.  that  he  himself,  amid  his  full  tide  of  popularity, 
was  never  a  Wilkite — so  I  can  with  honest  truth  exculpate 
myself  from  having  been  at  any  time  a  partisan  of  my  own 
poetry,  even  when  it  was  in  the  highest  fashion  with  the 
million.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  either  so  un- 
grateful, or  so  superabundantly  candid,  as  to  despise  or 
scorn  the  value  of  those  whose  voice  had  elevated  me  so 
much  higher  than  my  own  opinion  told  me  I  deserved.  I 
felt,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  grateful  to  the  public,  as 
receiving  that  from  partiality  which  I  could  not  have  claimed 
from  merit,  and  I  endeavoured  to  deserve  the  partiality  by 
continuing  such  exertions  as  I  was  capable  of  for  their 
amusement.'  (Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.) 
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CCLXXXY 


There  is  another  kind  of  bad  taste  which  is  displayed,  not 
in  manners  nor  in  speech,  but  in  writing.  As  persons  have 
a  difficulty  in  knowing  their  own  characters,  so  has  a  writer 
in  judging  of  his  own  compositions.  Writings  are  like 
children,  whom  a  parent  can  never  regard  in  the  same 
impartial  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  strangers. 
We  too  easily  grow  fond  of  them.  There  are  many  faults 
which  are  apt  to  beset  men  when  they  take  a  pen  in  their 
hands.  They  attempt  fine  writing,  which  of  all  kinds  of 
writing  is  the  worst;  they  lose  the  sense  of  proportion; 
they  deem  anything  which  they  happen  to  know  relevant  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  They  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
most  important  of  all  principles  of  composition — 'logical 
connection.'  They  sometimes  imitate  the  language  of  famous 
writers,  such  as  Lord  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  and  with  a 
ludicrous  result,  because  they  cease  to  be  themselves,  and 
the  attempt  even  if  it  were  worth  making  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. It  was  excellent  advice  that  was  once  given  to  a 
young  writer,  '  Always  to  blot  the  finest  passages  of  his  own 
writings';  and  any  one  of  us  will  do  well  to  regard  with 
suspicion  any  simile  or  brilliant  figure  of  speech,  which 
impairs  the  connection  or  disturbs  the  proportion  of  the 
whole.  (JOWETT.) 

CCLXXXVI 

His  poetical  language  is  not  less  correct,  than  his  subjects 
are  pleasing.  He  found  it  at  that  period  in  which  it  was 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  refinement ;  and  ever  since 
his  time  it  has  been  gradually  debasing.  It  is  indeed  amaz- 
ing, after  Avhat  has  been  done  by  Dryden,  Addison  and 
Pope,  to  improve  and  harmonise  our  native  tongue,  that 
their  successors  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  involve 
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it  into  pristine  barbarity.  These  misguided  innovators  have 
not  been  content  with  restoring  antiquated  words  and 
phrases,  but  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  licentious 
transpositions,  and  the  harshest  constructions,  vainly  imagi- 
ning, that  the  more  their  writings  are  unlike  prose,  the  more 
they  resemble  poetry.  They  have  adopted  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  admiration.  All  those 
who  do  not  understand  them  are  silent,  and  those  who  make 
out  their  meaning  are  willing  to  praise,  to  show  they  under- 
stand. From  these  follies  and  affectations  the  poems  of 
Parnell  are  entirely  free ;  he  has  considered  the  language  of 
poetry  as  the  language  of  life,  and  conveys  the  warmest 
thoughts  in  the  simplest  expression. 

(Goldsmith,  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell.) 


CCLXXXVII 

There  is  another  companionship  to  be  considered — that  of 
books.  And  one  question  connected  with  this  companion- 
ship is  that  of  plagiarism.  I  have  heard  one  poet  complain 
of  another  for  having  imitated  him  ;  and  had  I  been  appealed 
to,  the  opinion  I  should  have  ventured  to  express  would  have 
been  that  imitation  and  plagiarism  were  to  be  regarded  in 
the  interest  of  poetry,  not  of  poets ;  or  only  of  poets  in  so 
far  as  the  two  interests  are  identical.  Milton  plagiarized 
largely,  and  not  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  or  the  Italians 
only,  but  also  from  his  own  early  contemporaries  or  imme- 
diate predecessors  in  his  own  language — from  Fletcher,  Mar- 
lowe, Burton,  and  others.  It  might  have  been  better  to 
acknowledge  what  he  owed  them ;  but  in  these  days  it  was 
not  customary  to  append  notes  to  a  volume  of  poetry,  or  for 
men  to  look  upon  poetry  as  property.  I  should  not  have 
wished  him  to  abstain  from  plagiarisms.  The  poetry  of 
those  from  whom  he  borrowed  will  probably  be  forgotten 
long  before  his  is  forgotten,  and  thus  some  of  their  happiest 

X 
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conceptions  will  be  embalmed,  when  the  body  of  their  works 
is  no  longer  above  ground. 

(Sir  H.  Taylor,  The  Life  Poetic.) 

CCLXXXVIII 

Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  work  of  art  should 
be  looked  at  by  the  light  of  the  artist's  biography,  or 
measured  by  our  standard  of  his  character.  I  have  no 
ambition  for  that  character  of  valet  de  chambre  which  is 
said  to  disenchant  the  most  heroic  figures  into  mere  every- 
day personages,  for  it  implies  a  mean  soul  no  less  than  a 
servile  condition.  But  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  reality,  however  small,  in  the  emotion  of  a  man 
M^ho  makes  it  his  business  to  endeavour  at  exciting  our  own. 
We  have  a  privilege  of  nature  to  shiver  before  a  painted 
flame,  how  cunningly  soever  the  colours  be  laid  on.  Yet  our 
love  of  minute  biographical  detail,  our  desire  to  make  our- 
selves spies  upon  men  of  the  past,  seems  so  much  of  an 
instinct  in  us,  that  we  must  look  for  the  spring  of  it  in 
human  nature,  and  that  somewhere  deeper  than  mere 
curiosity  or  love  of  gossip.  It  would  seem  to  arise  from 
what  must  be  considered  on  the  whole  a  creditable  feeling, 
namely,  that  we  value  character  more  than  any  amount  of 
talent.  (Lowell.) 

CCLXXXIX 

I  have  performed  one  action ;  I  have  composed  some  few 
things,  M^hich  posterity,  I  would  fain  believe,  will  not  suffer 
to  be  quite  forgotten.  Fam.e,  they  tell  you,  is  air;  but 
without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any  :  without  fame  there  is 
none  for  the  best.  And  yet,  who  knows  whether  all  our 
labours  and  vigils  may  not  at  last  be  involved  in  oblivion  ? 
What  treasures  of  learning  must  have  perished,  which  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  Homer!     For  it  is  utterly  out  of 
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the  nature  of  things,  that  the  first  attempt  in  any  art  or 
science  should  be  the  most  perfect.  Such  is  the  Iliad  :  I 
look  upon  it  as  the  sole  fragment  of  a  lost  world.  Grieved, 
indeed,  I  should  be  to  think,  as  you  have  heard  me  say 
before,  that  an  enemy  may  possess  our  city  five  thousand 
years  hence  :  yet  when  I  consider  that  soldiers  of  all  nations 
are  in  the  armies  of  the  triumvirate,  and  that  all  are  more 
zealous  for  her  ruin  than  our  citizens  are  for  her  defence, 
this  event  is  not  unlikely  the  very  next. 

(Landok,  Liiaginary  Conversations : 
Marcus  and  Quintus.) 

ccxc 

Another  of  his  peculiarities  is  equally  striking.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  thing  as  second-hand  poetry.  Some 
poets,  musing  on  the  poetry  of  other  men,  have  unconsciously 
shaped  it  into  something  of  their  own  ;  the  new  conception 
is  like  the  original,  it  would  never  probably  have  existed, 
had  not  the  original  existed  previously ;  still  it  is  suffi- 
ciently dilVerent  from  the  original  to  be  a  new  thing,  not 
a  copy  or  a  plagiarism  ;  it  is  a  creation,  though,  so  to  say, 
a  suggested  creation,  (^ray  is  as  good  an  example  as  can 
be  found  of  a  poet  whose  works  abound  in  this  species  of 
semi-original  conceptions.  Industrious  critics  track  his 
best  lines  back,  and  find  others  like  them  which  doubtless 
lingered  near  his  fancy  while  he  was  writing  them.  The 
same  critics  have  been  equally  busy  Avith  the  works  of 
Milton,  and  equally  successful.  They  find  traces  of  his 
reading  in  half  his  works ;  not,  which  any  reader  could  do, 
in  overt  similes  and  distinct  illustrations,  but  also  in  the 
very  texture  of  the  thought  and  the  expression.  In  many 
cases,  doubtless,  they  discover  more  than  he  himself  knew. 
A  mind  like  his,  which  has  an  immense  store  of  imaginative 
recollections,  can  never  know  which  of  his  own  imaginations 
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is  exactly  suggested  by  which  recollection.  Men  awake 
with  their  best  ideas ;  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  investigate 
very  curiously  whence  they  come.  Our  proper  business  is 
to  adapt,  and  mould,  and  act  upon  them. 

CCXCI 

All  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  them ;  even  Homer's  originality  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  Virgil  owes  almost  as  much  to  Theocritus,  in 
his  Pastorals,  as  to  Homer,  in  his  Heroics  ;  and  if  our  own 
countryman,  Milton,  has  soared  above  both  Homer  and 
Virgil,  it  is  because  he  has  stolen  some  feathers  from  their 
wings.  But  Shakespeare  stands  alone.  His  want  of  erudi- 
tion was  a  most  happy  and  productive  ignorance ;  it  forced 
him  back  upon  his  own  resources,  which  were  exhaustless ; 
if  his  literary  qualifications  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
borrow  from  the  ancients,  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the 
powers  of  his  invention,  which  made  borrowing  unnecessary. 
In  all  the  ebbings  and  the  flowings  of  his  genius,  in  his 
storms  no  less  than  in  his  calms,  he  is  as  completely  separated 
from  all  other  poets  as  the  Caspian  from  all  other  seas.  But 
he  abounds  with  so  many  axioms  applicable  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, situations,  and  varieties  of  life,  that  they  are 
no  longer  the  property  of  the  poet  but  of  the  world;  all 
apply  but  none  dare  appropriate  them ;  and,  like  anchors, 
they  are  secure  from  thieves  by  reason  of  their  weight. 

CGxcn 

I  am  sure  that  I  myself,  and  many  others,  find  a  peculiar 
charm  in  those  passages  of  such  great  masters  as  Virgil  or 
Milton  where  they  adopt  the  creation  of  a  bygone  poet,  and 
re-clothe  it,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  own  fancy. 
But  there  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic  set  growing  up  among  us, 
editors  of  booklets,  book-worms,  index-hunters,  or  men  of 
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great  memories  and  no  imagination,  who  impute  themselves 
to  the  poet,  and  so  believe  that  he,  too,  has  no  imagination, 
but  is  for  ever  poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of  some 
old  volume  in  order  to  see  what  he  can  appropriate.  They 
will  not  allow  one  to  say  *  Ring  the  bell '  without  finding 
that  we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  P.  Sidney,  or  even  to  use 
such  a  simple  expression  as  the  ocean  *  roars '  without  finding 
out  the  precise  verse  in  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we 
have  plagiarised  it  (fact !) 

(Tennyson,  in  a  letter.  Life,  vol.  i.) 

ccxcni 

A  strict  similarity  of  characters  is  not  necessary,  or  per- 
haps very  favourable,  to  friendship.  To  render  it  complete, 
each  party  must  no  doubt  be  competent  to  understand  the 
other;  both  must  be  possessed  of  dispositions  kindred  in 
their  great  lineaments :  but  the  pleasure  of  compaiing  our 
ideas  and  emotions  is  heightened,  when  there  is  '  likeness  in 
unlikeness.'  The  same  sentiments,  different  opinions,  Kousseau 
conceives  to  be  the  best  material  of  friendship :  reciprocity 
of  kind  words  and  actions  is  more  effectual  than  all.  Luther 
loved  Melanchthon  ;  Johnson  was  not  more  the  friend  of 
Edmund  Burke  than  of  poor  old  Dr.  Levett. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  met  again ;  as  they  ultimately  came 
to  live  together,  and  to  see  each  other  oftener,  they  liked 
each  other  better ;  they  became  associates,  friends ;  and  the 
harmony  of  their  intercourse,  strengthened  by  many  subse- 
quent communities  of  object,  was  never  interrupted  till 
death  put  an  end  to  it.  Goethe,  in  his  time,  has  done  many 
glorious  things ;  but  few  on  which  he  should  look  back  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  treatment  of  Schiller.  Literary 
friendships  are  said  to  be  precarious,  and  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
the  rivalry  of  interest  disturbs  their  continuance ;  a  rivalry 
greater  where  the  sul)ject  of  competition  is  one  so  vague, 
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impalpable  and  fluctuating  as  the  favour  of  the  public ; 
where  the  feeling  to  be  gratified  is  one  so  nearly  allied  to 
vanity,  the  most  irritable,  arid  and  selfish  feeling  of  the 
human  heart.  (Carlyle,  Life  of  Scliillei\) 

CCXCIV 

*It  is  pleasant  to  see,'  said  Goethe,  'how  the  earlier 
pedantry  of  the  Scotch  has  changed  into  earnestness  and 
profundity.  When  I  recollect  how  the  "Edinburgh 
Reviewers  "  treated  my  works  not  many  years  since,  and 
when  I  now  consider  Carlyle's  merits  with  respect  to 
German  literature,  I  am  astonished  at  the  important  step 
for  the  better.' 

*In  Carlyle,'  said  I,  'I  venerate  most  of  all  the  mind  and 
character  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  tendencies.  The 
chief  point  with  him  is  the  culture  of  his  own  nation  ;  and, 
in  the  literary  productions  of  other  countries,  which  he 
wishes  to  make  known  to  his  contemporaries,  he  pays  less 
attention  to  the  arts  of  talent  than  to  the  moral  elevation 
which  can  be  attained  through  such  works.' 

*Yes,'  said  Goethe,  'the  temper  in  which  he  works  is 
always  admirable.  What  an  earnest  man  he  is  !  And  how 
he  has  studied  us  Germans  !  He  is  almost  more  at  home  in 
our  literature  than  ourselves.' 

(EcKERMANN,  Conversations  with  Goethe.) 

CCXCY 

The  death  of  Goethe,  even  for  the  many  hearts  that 
personally  loved  him,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lamented  over ; 
is  to  be  viewed,  in  his  own  spirit,  as  a  thing  full  of  greatness 
and  sacredness.  For  all  men  it  is  appointed  once  to  die. 
To  this  man  the  full  measure  of  a  man's  life  had  been 
granted,  and  a  course  and  task  such  as  to  only  a  few  in  the 
whole  generations  of  the  world  :  what  else  could  we  hope  or 
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require  but  that  now  he  should  be  called  hence,  and  have 
leave  to  depart,  having  finished  the  work  that  was  given 
him  to  dol  If  his  course,  as  we  may  say  of  him  more 
justly  than  of  any  other,  was  like  the  Sun's,  so  also  was  his 
going  down.  For  indeed,  as  the  material  Sun  is  the  eye  and 
revealer  of  all  things,  so  is  Poetry,  so  is  the  World-Poet  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  Goethe's  life  too,  if  we  examine  it,  is  well 
represented  in  that  emblem  of  a  solar  Day.  Beautifully 
rose  our  summer  sun,  gorgeous  in  the  red  fervid  east, 
scattering  the  spectres  and  sickly  damps  (of  both  of  which 
there  were  enough  to  scatter) ;  strong,  benignant  in  his 
noonday  clearness,  walking  triumphant  through  the  upper 
realms;  and  now,  mark  also  how  he  sets!  'So  stirbt  ein 
Held;  anbetungsvoU,  so  dies  a  hero;  sight  to  be  worshipped! ' 
(Carlyle  :   The  Death  of  Goethe,  1832.) 

CCXCVI 

As  to  '  sea-blue  birds,'  etc.,  defendant  states  that  he  was 
walking  one  day  in  March  by  a  deep-banked  brook,  and 
under  the  leafless  bushes  he  saw  the  kingfisher  flitting  or 
fleeting  underneath  him,  and  there  came  into  his  head  a 
fragment  of  an  old  Greek  lyric  poet,  ^  a\nr6p<^vpo^  ilapo^ 
o/)H9,'  'The  sea-purple  or  sea-shining  bird  of  spring,'  spoken 
of  as  the  halcyon.  Defendant  cannot  say  whether  the 
Greek  halcyon  be  the  same  as  the  British  kingfisher,  but  as 
he  never  saw  the  kingfisher  on  this  particular  brook  before 
March,  he  concludes  that  in  that  country  at  least,  they  go 
down  to  the  sea  during  the  hard  weather  and  come  up  again 
with  the  spring,  for  what  says  old  Belon  1 — 

'  Le  Martinet-pescheur  fait  sa  demeure 
En  temps  d'hiver  au  bord  de  I'ocean, 
Et  en  este  sur  la  riviere  en  estan, 
Et  de  poisson  se  rcpaist  a  toute  heure. 

(Tennyson.) 
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CCXCVII 


1 

I 


fidXta-Ta  Se  a'0}(f)povY)T€OV  €v  rats  twv  opCjv  r)  retxtov  i)  Trorafxiov 
€p/JLY)V€Lais,  ws  /xt)  Svp-a/xtv  Aoywv  aTrei/DOKaAws  TrapeinSeLKVvcrdai 
SoKOLr]<s  Kal  TO  (ravTOi)  S/jai^  7ra/)ti§  t'))i'  Icnopiav,  dAA'  oAtyov 
7r/30cra^a/i€vos,  tov  ^p-qcripov  kol  (racf>ovs  evcKa,  /xera/^^o-ry 
€K(f)vyix)v  TOV  l^ov  TOV  iv  to)  irpdypaTL  Kal  ttjv  TOiavTrjv  aTracrav 
Ai>(i/€taj',  ofov  6/)a5  Kai  "Oprjpos  o  /xeyaAo^pwv  Troiet,  KacTOL 
7roLr}Tr)s  wi'*  rrapadei  tov  TdvTaXov  Kal  tov  'J^tova  Kal  tov 
TtTVov  Kat  Tovs  aAAovs.  €t  Se  Ila/o^evios  ■))  Ev<jf)0/)tojv  r} 
KaAAt/x,a;^os  e'Aeye,  ttoo-ois  av  otet  €7rea-t  to  i^Sw/)  ^XP''  ''"po?  to 
^etAos  tov  TavTciXov  yjyayev  ',  eiTa  Troaois  av  'I^lova  €KvXi(T€  ; 
p,a\Xov  Se  6  0ov/<i;8i8r/s  avTos  oAtya  tw  toiovt(^  ei'Set  tov 
Aoyov  )(pr)crdp€vos  cr/<c^ai  ottws  €i'^vs  a^io-TaTai  i^  piq^dvqpa 
epprjvevcra'i  ->')  7roAto/)Ktas  (T)(^rjpa  SrjXioaas,  dvayKaiov  Kal 
XpeiwSes  ov,  i)  'EttittoAwv  (Tyjip^a  r^  ^vpaKoa-'nav  At/xeva.  oVai' 
/xev  ya/9  tov  Xoipov  SirjyyJTat  Kal  p.aKpbs  eivai  SoktJj  ctv  to. 
irpdypLaTo  ei^vorjcrov'  €i(rrj  yap  ovtco  to  Ta^os  KOi-l  w?  c^cvyovTOS 
o/xcos  kiT iXa p l^dv€T a L  avTov  to,  yeyevqp.kva  iroXXa  ovTa.  r]v  Se 
7roT€  Kat  Adyovs  epovvTa  Tiva  Se-ja-r)  elcrdyiLV^  pdXicTTa  /xev 
eoiKoVa  Tw  Trpocrunrco  Kal  t(^  irpdyp^aTi  oiKcta  Aeyeo-^w,  eVeiTa  ws 
(ra<f)€(rTaTa  Kal  TavTa.  TrAm*  k^uTat  croi  totc  /cai  prjTOpevo-aL 
Kal  eTTiSeL^ai  ttjv  tiov  Ao'ywv  8€tvdT7^Ta. 

(LUCIAN.) 

CCXCVIII 

Our  many  conversations,  in  those  pleasant  years,  turned 
chiefly  on  Poetry,  a  subject  on  which  Tennyson  could  say 
nothing  that  was  not  original.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  to 
discern  the  Beautiful  in  all  around  us,  and  to  reveal  that 
beauty  to  others,  was  his  special  poetic  vocation.  In  these 
conversations  he  never  uttered  a  word  that  was  disparaging, 
or  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  rivalship.  One  of  the  Poets 
least  like  himself,  Crabbe,  was  among  those  whose  merits 
he  affirmed  most  unequivocally,  especially  his  gift  of  a  hard 
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pathos.  The  only  poet  I  heard  him  criticise  roughly  or 
unfairly  was  himself.  'Compare,'  he  once  said  to  me, 
*  compare  the  heavy  handling  of  my  workmanship  with  the 
exquisite  lightness  of  touch  in  Keats  ! '  Another  time  he 
read  aloud  a  song  by  one  of  the  chivalrous  Poets  of  Charles 
the  First's  time,  perhaps  Lovelace's  'Althea,' which  Words- 
worth also  used  to  croon  in  the  woods,  and  said,  '  There ! 
I  would  give  all  my  poetry  to  have  made  one  song  like 
that!'  (Aubrey  de  Vere 

in  Life  of  Tennyson^  vol.  i.J 


CCXCIX 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  literature  there  is  a 
more  noble  and  beautiful  document  of  its  kind  than  the 
diary  of  these  later  years.  The  simplicity,  the  sincerity  of 
the  man  stand  out  on  every  page.  There  are  no  illusions 
about  himself  or  his  work.  He  hears  that  Southey  has 
been  speaking  of  him  and  his  misfortunes  with  tears, 
and  he  says  plainly  that  such  tears  would  be  impossible 
to  himself  in  a  parallel  case ;  that  his  own  sympathy  has 
always  been  practical  rather  than  emotional  ;  his  own 
tendency  has  been  to  help  rather  than  to  console.  Again, 
speaking  of  his  own  writings,  he  says  that  he  realises  that 
if  there  is  anything  good  about  his  poetry  or  prose,  '  It  is 
a  hurried  frankness  of  composition,  which  pleases  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  young  people  of  bold  and  active  disposition.' 
He  adds,  indeed,  a  contemptuous  touch  to  the  above,  which 
he  was  great  enough  to  have  spared  :  '  I  have  been  no  sigher 
in  shades — no  writer  of 

Songs  and  sonnets  and  rustical  roundelays 
Framed  on  fancies  and  whistled  on  reeds.' 

A  few  days  later,  speaking  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  he 
says  that  '  he  has  suffered  by  being  too  careful  a  corrector  of 
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his  work.'  That  is  a  little  ungenerous,  a  little  complacent; 
noble  and  large  as  Scott's  own  unconsidered  writings  are,  he 
ought  to  have  been  aware  that  methods  differ. 

(A.  C.  Benson,  U'pton  Letters.) 

CCC 

Does  Pope  talk  to  you  of  the  noble  work  which,  at  my 
instigation,  he  has  begun  in  such  a  manner  that  he  must  be 
convinced  by  this  time,  I  judged  better  of  his  talents  than 
he  did  ?  The  first  epistle,  which  considers  man,  and  the 
habitation  of  man,  relatively  to  the  whole  system  of  universal 
being ;  the  second,  which  considers  him  in  his  own  habita- 
tion, in  himself,  and  relatively  to  his  particular  system ;  and 
the  third,  which  shows  how 

A  universal  cause 
Works  to  one  end,  but  works  by  various  laws  : 

how  man  and  beast  and  vegetable  are  linked  in  a  mutual 
dependency,  parts  necessary  to  each  other,  and  necessary  to 
the  whole ;  how  human  societies  were  formed  ;  from  what 
spring  true  religion  and  true  policy  were  derived,  how  God 
has  made  our  greatest  interest  and  our  plainest  duty  in- 
di visibly  the  same ;  these  three  epistles,  I  say,  are  finished. 
The  fourth  he  is  now  intent  upon.  It  is  a  noble  subject ;  he 
pleads  the  cause  of  God,  I  use  Seneca's  expression,  against 
that  famous  charge  which  atheists  in  all  ages  have  brought, 
the  unequal  dispensations  of  Providence. 

cccr 

I  was  so  fortunate  once  as  to  meet  him  in  a  country  house ; 
in  such  retreats  he  was  always  at  his  best,  communicative, 
receptive,  easy.  The  talk  turned  on  obscure  passages  in 
well-known  poems — Tennyson's  '  one  clear  harp,'  Newman's 
'  those  angel  faces ' — which  their  authors  when  challenged 
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could  not  or  would  not  explain.  He  quoted  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson's  colloquy  over  the  word  '  slow '  in  the  opening  line 
of  'The  Traveller.'  Asked  by  some  one  if  he  meant  tardiness 
of  locomotion,  Goldsmith  said  yes.  Johnson  interposed, 
'  No,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  soli- 
tude.' He  repeated  the  paragraph  exactly,  rolling  it  out 
with  relish.  Our  host,  his  old  pupil,  told  us  afterwards  that 
he  believed  Jowett  knew  his  Boswell  by  heart ;  no  book 
oftener  on  his  lips  or  pen.  (W.  Tuckwell.) 

CCCII 

Nor  were  his  mental  endowments  less  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  than  the  spirit  with  which  he 
engaged  in  the  work.  Gifted  with  great  versatility  of  talent, 
with  acuteness,  quickness  of  perception,  skill  in  selection,  art 
in  arrangement,  fertility  of  illustration,  warmth  of  fancy, 
and  extraordinary  taste,  he  at  once  seizes  upon  the  most 
effective  parts  of  his  subject,  places  them  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  and  arrays  them  in  the  liveliest  and  most 
inviting  colours.  His  writings  have  the  singular  felicity  of 
combining  brilliancy  of  execution  with  never-failing  good 
sense.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  deficient  in  depth  ;  that 
he  skims  over  rather  than  dives  into  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats;  that  he  had  too  great  command  of  the  plausible  to  be 
a  patient  investigator  or  a  sound  reasoner.  Yet  if  he  has  less 
originality  of  thought  than  others,  if  he  does  not  grapple 
with  his  subject,  if  he  is  unequal  to  a  regular  and  lengthened 
disquisition,  if  he  is  frequently  inconsistent  in  his  opinions, 
we  must  remember  that  mere  soundness  of  view,  without 
talent  for  display,  has  few  recommendations  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  imbibed  a  taste  even  for  the  outward  form  of 
knowledge,  that  system  nearl}^  precludes  freedom,  and  depth 
almost    implies   obscurity.      It  was    this    very   absence   of 
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scientific   exactness   which    constituted    in   Eoman   eyes 
principal  charm  of  Cicero's  compositions. 

(J.  H.  Newman,  Historical  Sketches,  Cicero.) 


CCCIII 

The  action,  then,  of  the  drama  is  concentrated,  while  that 
of  the  epic  is  large  and  manifold.  The  primary  difference  of 
form  is  here  a  governing  fact  in  the  development  of  the  two 
varieties  of  poetry.  The  epic  is  a  story  of  the  past,  the 
drama  a  representation  of  the  present.  The  epic  story-teller 
can  take  his  time ;  his  imagination  travels  backward  to  a 
remote  distance,  and  then  expatiates  at  will.  He  surveys 
the  events  of  a  past  which  is  already  a  closed  book.  If  he 
happens  to  be  the  rhapsodist  of  an  early  society,  he  and  his 
audience  alike  have  time  immeasurable  at  their  command,  he 
to  tell,  and  they  to  listen.  'Behold,'  says  King  Alcinous  in 
the  Odyssey,  'the  night  is  of  great  length  unspeakable,  and 
the  time  for  sleep  in  the  hall  is  not  yet ;  tell  me  therefore  of 
those  wondrous  deeds.  I  could  abide  even  till  the  bright 
dawn,  so  long  as  thou  wouldst  rehearse  me  those  thy  woes  in 
the  hall'  That  is  the  true  temper  of  the  epic  audience. 
They  will  listen  through  the  night,  and  next  day  desire  to 
take  up  the  tale  again.  (S.  H.  Butcher.) 

CCCIV 

Only  certain  kinds  of  character,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
dramatic  treatment.  Character  on  its  passive  side,  character 
expressing  itself  in  passionate  emotion  and  nothing  more,  is 
fit  for  lyrical  poetry,  but  not  for  the  drama.  As  action  is 
the  first  necessity  of  the  drama,  so  dramatic  character  has  in 
it  some  vital  and  spontaneous  force,  which  can  make  and 
mould  circumstances,  which  sets  obstacles  aside.  It  is  of  the 
battling,  energetic  type.     The  emotions   must  harden  into 
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will,  and  the  will  express  itself  in  deed.  Much  more  rarely, 
as  in  Hamlet^  can  character  become  dramatic  by  an  intellectual 
and  masterly  inactivity,  which  offers  resistance  to  the  motives 
that  prompt  ordinary  men  to  action.  Events  are  then 
brought  about,  not  by  the  free  energy  of  will,  but  by  acts, 
as  it  were,  of  arrested  volition,  by  forces  such  as  operate  in 
the  world  of  dreamland.  There  is  in  Hamlet  a  strenuous 
inaction,  a  Tio^acting,  which  is  in  itself  a  form  of  action. 
Characters  such  as  this  are  not  purely  passive,  they  have  an 
originating  and  resisting  force  of  their  own.  Most,  however, 
of  Shakespeare's  characters,  like  the  heroes  of  the  Greek 
drama,  are  strong  and  dominant  natures,  they  are  of  a 
militant  quality  of  mind.  They  put  their  whole  selves,  their 
whole  force  of  thinking  and  of  willing,  into  what  they  do. 
Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  resistless  impulse,  the 
magniticent  energy  of  will,  with  which  a  Macbeth  or  a 
Kichard  ill.  goes  to  meet  his  doom.  (S.  H.  Butcher,) 

CCCV 

It  needs,  however,  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  to  portray 
this  potent  and  commanding  villainy.  It  was  a  perilous  task 
to  concentrate  the  whole  interest  of  a  play  round  a  character 
such  as  Kichard  III. ;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  Shakespeare 
himself  would  have  ventured  on  it  in  the  maturer  period  of 
his  genius.  The  ancient  drama  offers  nothing  comparable  to 
this  great  experiment — no  such  embodiment  of  an  entirely 
depraved  will,  loveless  and  unhuman,  fashioning  all  things 
with  relentless  adaptation  to  its  own  ends,  yet  standing 
sufficiently  aloof  from  life  to  jest  over  it  with  savage  humour. 
The  wickedness  of  Richard  ill.  is  on  a  different  level  from 
that  of  lago.  In  lago  we  have  no  heroic  criminal,  but  a 
plotter  of  a  meaner  order,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  intrigue 
amounts  almost  to  genius,  coldly  diabolical,  more  malignant 
even  than  Eichard,  and  delighting  in  evil  for  its  own  sake. 
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Richard,  equally  devoid  of  moral  scruple,  and  glorying  in  his 
naked  villainy,  is  yet  a  prince  with  royal  purposes  and  an 
insight  into  affairs.  His  masterpieces  of  crime  are  forged  by 
intellect  and  carried  out  with  artistic  finish  and  completeness. 
The  moral  sense  is  kept  half  in  abeyance  up  to  the  close  of 
such  a  drama.  The  badness  of  the  man  is  almost  lost  in  the 
sense  of  power.  (S.  H.  Butcher.) 

CCCVI 

It  is  altogether  a  speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No  good  person 
can  be  justly  offended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good  person 
suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character  in 
these  plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are  mistakes — is  alike 
essentially  vain  and  worthless.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is 
especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from 
his  scenes — some  little  generosities  in  the  part  of  Angelica 
perhaps  excepted — not  only  anything  like  a  faultless  char- 
acter, but  any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings  what- 
ever. Whether  he  did  this  designedly,  or  instinctively,  the 
effect  is  as  happy  as  the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I  used 
to  wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way  of  the  JVorld 
in  particular  possesses  of  interesting  you  all  along  in  the 
pursuits  of  characters  for  whom  you  absolutely  care  nothing 
— for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his  personages — and  I  think 
it  is  owing  to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure 
the  whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I  will 
call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness, 
over  his  creations ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you  without 
distinction  or  preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  char- 
acter, a  single  gust  of  moral  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the 
judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties,  the  impertinent 
Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to  the  discovery  of  deformi- 
ties, which  now  are  none,  because  we  think  them  none. 

(Lamb.) 
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CCCVII 

Examined  in  the  closet  as  a  dramatic  composition,  it  will 
not  be  found  deficient  in  the  usual  sources  of  interest,  plot, 
business,  humour  and  character  ;  the  delineation  of  the  latter, 
he  says  in  the  preface,  having  been  his  principal  aim.  We 
have  therefore  three  which  seem  in  great  measure  new  to 
the  stage :  Lofty,  who  promises  favours  to  his  friends  from 
his  alleged  intimacy  with  the  great  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing ;  Croaker,  always  anticipating  evil  from  trifling 
occurrences,  yet  selfish  and  arbitrary,  a  character  borrowed 
from  that  of  Suspirius  in  the  Rambler ;  and  Honey  wood, 
drawn  in  the  extreme  of  inconsiderate  and  almost  insipid 
good  nature,  who  is  incapable  of  giving  a  negative  to  an 
application  from  his  friends,  whether  it  be  for  his  mistress  or 
his  money  ;  and  in  many  of  whose  characteristics  Goldsmith 
is  supposed  to  have  had  his  own  peculiarities  in  view.  Burke 
applauded  the  play  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  time,  and  took 
some  interest  in  its  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  'the 
Good  Natured  Man '  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared 
since  the  'Provoked  Husband';  while  'False  Delicacy,'  the 
rival  and  more  successful  performance  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
considered  devoid  of  character. 

(Prior,  Life  of  Goldsmith.) 


cccvni 

In  conformity  with  his  general  plan,  too,  Shakespeare 
brings  before  us  every  variety  of  situation, — the  court,  the 
camp,  and  the  cloister, — the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities,  or 
the  wild  solitude  of  the  forest, — presenting  us  with  pictures 
of  rich  and  romantic  beauty,  which  could  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  his  rival,  and  allowing  himself  to  indulge  in  the  un- 
bounded revelry  of  an  imagination  which  Moliere  did  not 
possess.    The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attentive  observer 
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of  man  as  he  is  found  in  an  over-refined  state  of  society,  in 
courts  and  crowded  capitals,  copied  his  minutest  lineaments 
with  a  precision  that  gives  to  his  most  general  sketches  the 
air  almost  of  personal  portraits;  seasoning,  moreover,  his 
discourses  with  the  shrewd  hints  and  maxims  of  worldly 
policy.  Shakespeare's  genius  led  him  rather  to  deal  in 
bold  touches  than  in  this  nice  delineation.  He  describes 
classes  rather  than  individuals  ;  he  touches  the  springs  of  the 
most  intense  passions.  The  daring  of  ambition,  the  craving 
of  revenge,  the  deep  tenderness  of  love,  are  all  materials  in 
his  hands  for  comedy ;  and  this  gives  to  some  of  his  ad- 
mired pieces,  his  Merchant  of  Venice  and  his  Measure  for 
Measure,  for  example,  a  solemnity  of  colouring  that  leaves 
them  only  to  be  distinguished  from  tragedy  by  their  more 
fortunate  termination.  Moliere,  on  the  contrary,  sedulously 
excludes  from  his  plays  whatever  can  impair  their  comic 
interest.  And  when,  as  he  has  done  very  rarely,  he  aims 
directly  at  vice,  instead  of  folly  (in  the  Tartuffe,  for  instance), 
he  studies  to  exhibit  it  under  such  ludicrous  points  of  view 
as  shall  excite  the  derision  rather  than  the  indignation  of  his 
audience.  (Prescott,  Essay  on  Molihre.) 

CCCIX 

This  speech  is  singular ;  at  least  I  do  not  at  present  see 
into  Shakespeare's  motive,  his  rationale,  or  in  what  point  of 
view  he  meant  Brutus'  character  to  appear.  For  surely 
(this,  I  mean,  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  with  my  present  quan- 
tum of  insight,  only  modified  by  my  experience  in  how  many 
instances  I  have  ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties  where 
I  had  before  descried  faults),  surely,  nothing  can  seem  more 
discordant  with  our  historical  preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or 
more  lowering  to  the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  Tyran- 
nicide, than  the  tenets  here  attributed  to  him — to  him,  the 
stern  Eoman  republican;  namely, — that  he  would  have  no 
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objection  to  a  king,  or  to  Caesar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would 
Caesar  but  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  he  now  seems  disposed 
to  be  !  How,  too,  could  Brutus  say  that  he  found  no  personal 
cause — none  in  Caesar's  past  conduct  as  a  man]  Had  he 
not  passed  the  Rubicon  1  Had  he  not  entered  Rome  as  a 
conqueror?  Had  he  not  placed  his  Gauls  in  the  senate? 
Shakespeare,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  brought  these  things 
forward — true; — and  this  is  just  the  ground  of  my  perplexity. 
What  character  did  Shakespeare  mean  his  Brutus  to  be  ? 

(Coleridge.) 

CCCX 

Antony  is  a  man  of  genius  without  moral  fibre  ;  a  nature 
of  a  rich,  sensitive,  pleasure-loving  kind  ;  the  prey  of  good 
impulses  and  of  bad ;  looking  on  life  as  a  game,  in  which  lie 
has  a  distinguished  part  to  play,  and  playing  that  part  with 
magnificent  grace  and  skill.  He  is  capable  of  personal 
devotion  (though  not  of  devotion  to  an  idea),  and  has  indeed 
a  gift  for  subordination — subordination  to  a  Julius  Caesar, 
to  a  Cleopatra.  And  as  he  has  enthusiasm  about  great 
personalities,  so  he  has  a  contempt  for  inethcioncy  and 
ineptitude.  Lepidus  is  to  him  'a  slight,  unmeritable  man 
meet  to  be  sent  on  errands,'  one  that  is  to  be  talked  of  not 
as  a  person  but  as  a  property.  Antony  possesses  no  con- 
stancy of  self-esteem ;  he  can  drop  quickly  out  of  favour 
with  himself  ;  and  being  without  reverence  for  his  own  type 
of  character,  and  being  endowed  with  a  fine  versatility  of 
perception  and  feeling,  he  can  admire  qualities  the  most 
remote  from  his  own.  It  is  Antony  who  utters  the  doge 
over  the  body  of  Brutus  at  Philippi. 

(DowDEN,  Shakespeare,  his  Mind  and  Art.) 

CCCXI 

Ventidius  is  imprisoned  for  debt  and  sends  a  servant  to 
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beg  for  the  sum  of  five  talents.  Timon,  who  has  had  no  eye 
for  the  baseness  of  the  man,  exclaims — 

Noble  Yentidius  !  well : 
I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 
my  friend  when  he  must  need  me.     I  do  know  him, 
a  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help  : 
which  he  shall  have  :  I  '11  pay  the  debt  and  free  him. 

Timon  is  acquainted  with  the  commonplaces  about  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  world,  and  utters  them,  but  in  an  unreal, 
unsubstantial  way  of  talking  : 

Painting  is  welcome, 
the  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
for  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
he  is  but  outside  ;  these  pencill'd  figures  are 
even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work. 

These  words  are  not  insincere,  but  they  are  altogether 
unreal  and  notional.  And  precisely  because  the  goodness  of 
Timon  is  so  indiscriminating,  so  lax  and  liberal,  it  is  not 
veritable  goodness,  which,  as  Shakespeare  was  well  aware, 
has  in  it  something  of  severity.  Precisely  because  Timon 
has  not  discovered  evil  in  man's  heart,  he  has  made  no 
genuine  discovery  of  human  goodness.  He  is  altogether 
remote  from  the  fact :  his  friends  are  summer  swallows,  who 
will  fly  away  when  the  days  grow  cold.  The  one  honest 
heart  that  he  might  have  known — his  steward's — is  to  him 
indistinguishable  from  the  rest.  His  wealth  has  melted 
away,  and  he  remains  unaware  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
steward  presses  the  truth  upon  him,  but  Timon  has  no  ears 
to  hear  it.  The  summer  sea  of  happiness  and  universal 
benevolence,  how  shall  it  ever  be  ruffled  1 

(DoWDEN,  Shakesj)eare,  his  Mind  and  Art.) 
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CCCXII 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
have  shut  up  his  observant  youth  within  the  walls  of  a 
college.  They  would  have  taught  him  nothing  a])out  Mrs. 
Gamp  there :  Sam  Weller  took  no  degree.  The  kind  of 
early  life  fitted  to  develop  the  power  of  apprehensive 
observation  is  a  brooding  life  in  stirring  scenes ;  the  idler 
in  the  streets  of  life  knows  the  streets;  the  bystander  knows 
the  picturesque  effect  of  life  better  than  the  player ;  and  the 
meditative  idler  amid  the  hum  of  existence  is  much  more 
likely  to  know  its  sound  and  to  take  in  and  comprehend  its 
depths  and  meanings  than  the  scholastic  student  intent  on 
books,  which,  if  they  represent  any  world,  represent  one 
which  has  long  passed  away — which  commonly  try  rather 
to  develop  the  reasoning  understanding  than  the  seeing 
observation — which  are  written  in  languages  that  have  long 
been  dead.  You  will  not  train  by  such  (lisci})line  a  cari- 
caturist of  obvious  manners. 

(Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  ii.) 

CCCXIII 

Poetry  should  be  read  with  feeling,  since  emotion  is 
(eminently  contagious.  A  poem  should  first  be  read  as  a 
whole,  and  its  general  meaning  explained  so  far  as  the 
pupil  can  comprehend  it.  The  teacher  should  then  go 
through  it  in  detail,  helping  the  children  to  picture  the 
successive  images  and  to  follow  their  connection.  Not  till 
this  has  been  thoroughly  done  should  learning  by  heart 
begin,  and  by  that  time  it  will  be  found  that  pupils  of  any 
intelligence  and  sensibility  have  learned  most  of  the  poem 
unconsciously.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that,  though  a 
good  deal  of  good  poetry  should  be  studied  by  the  whole 
class  every  year  in  this  minute  and  careful  way,  the  same 
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amount  of  poetry  and  the  same  pieces  of  poetry  need  not 
be  learned  by  all.  Beyond  a  common  modicum,  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  voice  training,  the  teacher  will  be  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  each  child's  temperament  and  capacity  (and 
the  gift  for  learning  verse  varies  nearly  as  much  as  the 
gift  for  learning  tunes) ;  and  finally  something  should  be 
left  to  the  child's  own  choice. 

{Memorandum  of  Scotch  Education  Department 
on  the  Teaching  of  English.) 

CCCXIV 

The  ancient  Norsemen  supposed  that  besides  the  soul  of 
the  dead,  which  went  to  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  there 
survived  a  ghost,  haunting,  though  not  for  ever,  the  scenes 
of  his  earthly  labours.  At  first  vivid  and  almost  lifelike, 
it  slowly  waned  and  faded,  until  at  length  it  vanished, 
leaving  behind  it  no  trace  or  memory  of  its  spectral  presence 
amidst  the  throng  of  living  men.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
immortality  we  glibly  predicate  of  departed  artists.  If  they 
survive  at  all,  it  is  but  a  shadowy  life  thev  live,  moving  on 
through  the  gradations  of  slow  decay  to  distant  but  inevitable 
death.  They  can  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  speak  directly 
to  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men,  evoking  their  tears  or 
laughter,  and  all  the  pleasures,  be  they  sad  or  merry,  of 
which  imagination  holds  the  secret.  Driven  from  the 
market-place,  they  become  first  the  companions  of  the 
student,  then  the  victims  of  the  specialist.  He  who  would 
still  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  them  must  train  himself 
to  penetrate  the  veil  w^hich,  in  ever-thickening  folds,  conceals 
them  from  the  ordinary  gaze ;  he  must  catch  the  tone  of  a 
vanished  society,  he  must  move  in  a  circle  of  alien  associa- 
tions, he  must  think  in  a  language  not  his  own. 

(A.  J.  Balfour.) 
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CCCXV 

Nor  is  this  a  small  matter.  In  a  state  of  high  civilisation 
it  is  no  simple  matter  to  give  multitudes  a  large  and  healthy 
enjoyment.  The  old  bodily  enjoyments  are  dying  out ; 
there  is  no  room  for  them  any  more ;  the  complex  apparatus 
of  civilisation  covers  the  ground.  We  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  a  barren  thing.  It  can  spin 
little  from  itself :  few  that  describe  what  they  see  are  in 
the  way  to  discern  much.  Exaggerated  emotions,  violent 
incidents,  monstrous  characters,  crowd  our  canvas ;  they  are 
the  resource  of  a  weakness  which  would  obtain  the  fame  of 
strength.  Reading  is  about  to  become  a  series  of  collisions 
against  aggravated  breakers,  of  beatings  with  imaginary 
surf.  In  such  times  a  book  of  sensible  attraction  is  a  public 
benefit ;  it  diffuses  a  sensation  of  vigour  through  the  multi- 
tude. Perhaps  there  is  a  danger  that  the  extreme  popularity 
of  the  manner  may  make  many  persons  fancy  they  under- 
stand the  matter  more  perfectly  than  they  do  :  some  readers 
may  become  conceited.  Several  boys  believe  that  they  too 
are  Macaulays.  Yet,  duly  allowing  for  this  defect,  it  is  a 
great  good  that  so  many  people  should  learn  so  much  on 
such  topics  so  agreeably  ;  that  they  should  feel  that  they 
can  understand  them  ;  that  their  minds  should  be  stimulated 
by  a  consciousness  of  health  and  power. 

(Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  ii.) 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY  meeting, 

A  strict  similarity  of  character, 

Abandoned  by  liis  troops,    . 

After  hearing  this  from  Callicles,  . 

After  we  liad  readied  a  certain  place, 

Alciphron.     But  still  it  -would  l)e,  . 

AH  know  the  story.     How  William 

All  the  poets  arc  indebted, 

Although  they  could  not  hope. 

Among  the  many  methods, 

Among  you  all,  men  of  Athens, 

An  incident  is  related, 

And,  as  individuals  whom  we  know, 

And  now  a  voice  was  heard, 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part, 

And  now,  gentlemen,  standing  as  I  do. 

And  now  having  done  my  duty. 

And  now  William  thought. 

And  when  the  gods  were  about  to  bring 

Anjou,  as  ho  looked  on, 

Another  of  his  peculiarities, 

Antony  is  a  man  of  genius. 

Any  election  must  be  lost,  . 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story, 

As  far  as  the  Rhodians  are  concerned, 

As  horses  start  aside, 

As  soon  as  their  resolution  was  decided. 

As  to  '  sea-blue  birds,' 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  . 

At  thirty-three  years  of  age, 

At  twenty-one,  the  young  gentleman. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled. 
Before  he  had  gone  far  he  was  recalled, 
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Before  his  departure,  Benedetto,    . 

Believe  all  the  good  you  can, 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted, 

Brighter  days  set  in  at  last, 

But  after  the  battle  the  outcry, 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  their  loss, 

But  as  it  was  now  the  vintage-time, 

But,  gentlemen,  I  trust, 

But  if  any  among  you, 

But  if  the  perturbed  spirit, 

But  I  hear  a  language. 

But  Junius  '  begs  me, 

But  let  us  suppose  him  put  to  death, 

But  meanwhile  the  affections, 

But,  say  gentlemen,  what  is  this  minister, 

But  Solon  though  he  was  now  very  old,     . 

But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus, 

But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction, 

But  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place, 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point,     . 

But  with  all  men  at  all  times, 

But  your  lordship  has  given  us,      . 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  landgrave, 

Caesar's  men  without  pursuing  them, 

Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 

Charles  listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances, 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat. 

Compelled  to  snatch  their  power,  . 

Comprehension  of  a  fact,     . 

Coupled  with  the  vastness  of  the  architectural  works, 

Creon  has  everybody  in  the  play,  . 

Democritus  relates, 

Does  Pope  talk  to  you. 

Do  not  bring  yourself  an  evil  name. 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line. 

During  a  conversation  which  Napoleon  had, 

Elections,  you  may  be  sure. 

Enthusiasm  is  good  material  for  the  orator, 

Ever  since  he  was  twenty -four. 

Every  one  has  felt, 

Everything  has  its  use,        ,  , 
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Examine  carefully  my  conduct, 

Examined  in  the  closet  as  a  dramatic  composition, 

Fabricius  detested  the  villainy,    . 

Far  from  making  these  admissions,  Nicias, 

Filelfo  was  more  in  the  right, 

For  protection  against  the  Spanish  invasion, 

For  this  reason  Marcellus, 

Formed  in  the  school  of  Oustavus  Adolphus, 

From  his  place  by  the  altar  ho  heard, 

Gaius  Caksar,  the  later  champion. 
Gentlemen,  your  Recorder  has  said. 

Had  the  question  for  debate, 

He  alleged  that  without  the  restitution,    . 

He  crossed  the  Ionian, 

He  did  not  conciliate  Pompey, 

He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  tiienj, 

He  had  little  synipatliy  witli  philosojjhers, 

He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise,  . 

He  tried  in  an  age  of  extreme, 

He  undertook  this  commissiun, 

He  was  a  good-natured  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  natural  sense, 

He  was  as  jealous  of  the  honour,    . 

He  was  aware  that  his  ilight, 

He  ^\'as  of  that  rare  afVability, 

He  was  going  on  in  his  complaints, 

He  was  not  a  man  who  held. 

He  was  pir.zled  about  the  passions, 

His  abilities  were  of  a  very  high  order, 

His  career  and  character  are  a  curious  illustration 

His  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him. 

His  poetical  language. 

Homer  himself  is  full, 

Home  Tooke's  opinions, 

I  AM  not  afraid  of  the  people, 
I  am  not  ignorant  that, 
I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  pain, 
I  am  sure  that  I  myself, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear, 
I  confess  this  course  is  bold, 
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I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole, 

I  do  not  grieve  on  my  own  account, 

I  do  not  here  intend, 

I  had  no  conception, 

I  have  had  no  small  dispute,  sir,    . 

I  have  long  gone  about  with  a  conviction, 

I  have  performed  one  action, 

I  have  seen  reason  to  change, 

I  know  how  great  an  obstacle, 

I  know  many  men  who  say, 

I  know  that  we  are  assembled, 

I  never  did  revenge  injuries, 

I  received  your  letter, 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  third  topic, 

I  was  so  fortunate  once, 

I  would  not  however  have  you. 

If  I  am  wrong. 

If  men  considered  the  happiness,    . 

If  the  magistrates  of  a  town. 

If  we  had  now  to  decide,    . 

If  we  prefer  not  to  fight. 

In  a  controversy  they  had  with  the  Boeotians, 

In  a  fervent  address  from  his  own  lips, 

In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger. 

In  conformity  with  his  general  plan,  too,  Shakespeare, 

In  declaring  men's  thoughts. 

In  my  accounts  of  pictures, 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens, 

In  the  great  lottery  of  civil  war,    . 

In  the  meantime  Alciphron, 

In  their  absence,  there  was  more  scope, 

Instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out,    . 

Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian, 

Is  there  indeed  anything  more  beautiful. 

It  is  a  dreadful  picture. 

It  is  altogether  a  speculative  scene, 

It  is  disgraceful  to  exclaim, 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  see,'  said  Goethe, 

It  is  related  that  there  was  in  King  Antigonus'  army, 

It  is  the  great  boast  of  Eloquence, 

It  needs  however  the  genius. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  for  a  man,    . 

It  was  he  who  urged, 

It  would  thus  be  evident,    . 
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Judging  from  his  own  propensity, 

Knowing  that  the  most  direct  road, 

Lanfranc,  upon  this  great  and  weighty  occasion. 

Later  in  the  war, 

Let  us  suppose  this  honest. 

Look  !  are  not  the  fiehls,     . 

MaXiffTa  d^  (T(j}<ppovT)Tiov  iv  rais  tCju  dpuiv, 

*  Many  resources  we  certainly  liave,' 

Many  times  he  has  foiled,    . 

Men  patronise  the  fawning, 

Money  never  made  any  man  rich, 

Most  men,  wlien  they  grow  old,     . 

My  dear  Mr.  Tennyson, 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you, 

My  lords,  I  should  be  ashamed, 

My  party  principles, 

Nature  seems  continually  to  echo, 

No  history  bristles  with  so  many  difticult 

No  man  sutlers  by  bad  fortune, 

No  one  however  can  confidently  say. 

Nor  are  the  arms  that  men  use. 

Nor  is  this  a  small  matter, 

Nor  were  his  mental  endowments, 

Of  the  success  of  the  new  poem,    . 

Of  tlie  vast  number  of  persons, 

One  of  the  events,    . 

Only  certain  kinds  of  character,     . 

Opposed  to  these,  in  appearance,  . 

Or  did  they  suspect, 

Our  many  conversations,     . 

People  believe  or  disbelieve, 
Phocion.     The  gods  have  not  granted  us, 
Pizarro,  far  from  being  embarrassed, 
Plato  regarded  the  written  word,  . 
Poetry  should  be  read  with  feeling, 
Pompey  therefore  taking  his  leave, 
Pyrrhus  had  at  that  time,   . 

Quintus.     Gains  Caesar,  the  later  cliampion, 
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Reason  opens  to  us  a  large  field,     . 
Religious  conservatism  is  of  all  forms, 

*  She  cultivated  the  memory, 
Silence  being  made,  he  ascended,  . 

*  Sir,'  he  said,  '  it  has  been  observed, 
Sir,  I  believe  there  is  no  man. 
Sir  Richard  Steele, . 
Skilfully  he  raises  the  minds, 
So  fared  matters  with  them, 
Still  retaining  such  inclinations,     . 
Strafford  has  alleged  good  intentions, 
Such  a  view  will  teach  us,  . 
Such  laws  can  only  deprave. 
Such  was  the  opening  scene, 

The  action,  then,  of  the  drama,     . 

The  ancient  Norsemen  supposed,   . 

The  ancients  spoke  of  three  kinds, 

The  appointment  was  suggested,    . 

The  Celts  who  peopled, 

The  death  of  Goethe, 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation. 

The  father  had  been  slain  by  avowed. 

The  favourite  poet  with  critics,     . 

The  first  place  among  the  Aristotelian  virtues, 

The  first  thing  we  should  look  at,  . 

The  flight  of  Pompeius, 

The  French  people,  ever  ready  for  the  yoke. 

The  generality  of  princes,   . 

The  gods  have  not  granted  us. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  his  conversation. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  so  thick  a  fog. 

The  guards  burst  into  Ravenna,     . 

The  historians  "w  ho  favour  Richard, 

The  imperious  voice  of  honour, 

The  inclinations  of  the  Senate, 

The  King,  he  said,  could  not  be  blamed,  . 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs, 

The  longer  I  live,     .... 

The  manner  in  which  his  notice  began. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  before  the  king. 

The  old  comedy  rose, 

The  philosophic  mind  may  smile,  . 
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cceiii 
cccxiv 

CCLVIII 
CXXIV 

xeiii 
cexcv 

L 
LXII 

ecLxxxi 
ecLix 

CCLV 

XI 

CXLIII 

XXXI 

CCXXXIV 

exxvii 

LI 

CCV 

LI  I 

XXXII 

XXIV 

LXXXVII 

XCI 

ecLxxi 
cxv 

LI  11 

CCLXXX 

CCLX 
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NO. 

Tlie  place  was  the  key  to  their  Thracian  possessions,        .  xxxviii 

The  poets  tell  us,     .             .             .             .             .             .  ccxxxi 

The  prudent  of  course  conform,      ....  CCLXX 

The  report  of  his  danger,    .....  ix 

The  retrospect  across  many  years,               .             .             .  ccLXXXii 

The  roughest  and  noisiest  of  the  three  friends,     .             .  cxi 

The  rule  by  which  a  prince,             ....  lvii 

The  servile  crowd,  Avhose  fortune  depended,         .             .  xcii 

The  Spanish  business  had  been  hazardous,             .             .  xii 

The  tyrant  deposed  and  exiled,       ....  xcv 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,      ....  cxxx 

Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition,           .             .  lxx 

Their  first  complaints  were  resi)ectful,       .             .             .  xxxiii 

Then  dealing  with  an  accusatiou,  ....  CLXXix 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,         ....  Lxxxii 

There  are  countless  other  things,  ....  CLXix 

There  came  also  the  soul  of  0(1}  sseus,        ...  cx 

There  he  had  formed  a  design,       ....  xi.vi 

There  is  another  companionship,    ....  ccLXXXVii 

Tiiere  is  another  kind  of  bad  taste,             .             .  CCLXXXV 

There  is,  I  fear,  so  much  malice,    ....  CCLI 

There  was  no  melancholy  element,             .              .             .  CXLVI 

There  was  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,         .             .             .  XLI 

There  ^\as  united  in  the  Duke,        .             .             .             .  cxL 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural,   ....  cxxxiii 

These  events,  men  of  Athens,          ....  CLXViii 

These  words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour,         .  LXViii 

They  accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations,       .             .  lxxv 

They  were  furious  for  money,         ....  Lxxvii 

Think  not,  Athenians,  that  Philip,             .                           .  CLXXiv 

This  encouraged  Pyrrhus,                ....  n 

This  is  the  road  that  all  heroes,      ....  ccix 

This  is  the  scheme  which,  .....  cLXXVii 

This  man  avoided  and  despised.     ....  cxxvi 

This  speech  is  singular,        .....  cccix 

*  This  your  unrighteous  dominion,'  continued  he,              .  Lxvii 

Those  actions  of  Cosmo,      .....  CLiii 

Throughout  his  public  life  Harley,             .             .             .  cxxxii 

Thus  defective  in  every  relationship,          .             .             .  cxcv 

Thus  did  Epimetheus,          .....  cix  b 

Thus  displeasantly  departed  they,              .             .             .  cxxv 

To  appreciate  any  single  man,         ....  CCLXIV 

To  begin  by  confessing  myself,       ....  ccxi 

To  be  sure,  how  queerly  things  are  found  out,                   .  cxviii 
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To  conclude  this  account,   . 

To  live  according  to  nature, 

To  state  these  pretended  prodigies, 

To  strengthen  itself,  the  monarchy. 

Tombs  ought  in  some  sort, 

Vextidius  is  imprisoned  for  debt. 
Violent  passions  were  as  alien, 
Virtue,  he  adds,  is  the  same, 

We  are  too  often  disposed, 

We  are  unconscious  of  ever. 

We  cannot  fix  a  date  for  Hesiod,    . 

We  have  had  the  pleasure. 

We  know  the  cause  of  this  revolt, 

We  must  remember  that,    . 

What  a  noble  human  being  ! 

What  reason  can  we  give,  . 

What  would  not  a  man  give. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives. 

When  any  one  asks  him, 

When  any  question  about  Philip,  . 

When  Pausanias,  King  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened,   . 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  yielded. 

While  he  was  thus  deliberating  what  to  do. 

While  they  were  at  Smyrna, 

Whoever  has  followed  his  political  career. 

Will  King  James  make  good  your  losses? 


Yet  it  was  still  uncertain, 

Yet  Plutarch  has  a  keen  insight,   . 

Yet  think  not  that  battles  gained, 

Yet  this  M^as  but  the  first  act. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  nation. 

You  know,  sir,  that  no  party, 

You  may  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  Nero, 

You  mix  more  with  the  world, 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  unanimous, 

Your  letters  are  always  so  welcome 


NO. 

ccxxxix 

CCXL 

CXIV 

CLXXXVIII 

CCLXXV 

CCCXI 

CXLVII 

CCLIV 

CCLXII 

CLXXXII 

CCLXXVI 

CCXIV 

CLXXXTII 

CLXXXIX 

CCXX 

CLxir 

CCXLVII 

liXIV 

CLXXVI 

CLXVI 

XXXV 

XVII 

CXCIV 

XLIII 

XX 

CXXXVI 

LX 

LXXVI 
CXLIX 

cxc 

LXXXIX 

XCIV 

CLXXXVII 

CCLXIX 

ccxiir 

CCVI 
CCXVI 
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